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PEEFACB 


The literature of the Philosophy of Eeligion is composed of 
expositions differing from each other in various ways, and yet 
each professing that it has secured the true solution of the 
problem undertaken. In some cases it is plain that the pro- 
fession is grounded upon a conviction that a victory over rival 
explanations has been won; in others, it appears rather as a 
comfortable assumption, in happy ignorance of what else is to be 
said. Before further effort is made, a conspectus of what has 
been done ail over the field seems desirable. This is really only 
one case of the need for historical study which is felt in every 
department of philosophy and theology as the nineteenth 
century passes into the twentieth. The century now behind us 
has teemed with new ideas and fresh methods, and in some 
quarters it is closing in a mood of depression through our failure 
to secure a commanding and dominant result for philosophy of 
religion after so much mental actmty has been applied to it. 
A survey of the past and a comparison of the methods which 
compete for our acceptance in the present may be the remedy 
needed by the tendency to agnosticism on the one hand, and the 
apparently chaotic advocacy of incompatible systems on the 
other. Such a conspectus it is the aim of this volume to supply. 

It is not intended, however, to go beyond the limits of the 
literature of Britain and America, and the survey will begin 
with the period following upon tine Keformation. This will 
give quite as much material as- a single volume could usefully 
deal with, and the present writer, makes no claim to be com- ' 
patent to deal with more. Of ‘course it is true that British 
thought has moved in vital connection with thought on the 
Ooatinent,. sometimes in close attecbipent, at other times in 



some independence. Eeference to Continental theology and 
philosophy cannot be avoided, but it will be made only in 
connection with such leaders as have plainly introduced real 
changes into the cm-rents of our own thought. 

The exposition of a Theism does not properly include the 
work of the sciences or of philosophy, and it need not therefore 
assume the portentous dimensions of very many of the treatises 
formally devoted to it. As matter of fact, many of the most 
significant statements occupy but a few chapters, or even but a 
few pages, in the introductory portions of Systematic Theologies 
or the concluding portions of Philosophical Systems. But too 
many writers have deemed it necessary to include much philo- 
sophical, and even much scientific exposition, instead of assuming 
that that had been done and giving the results which they 
had elaborated or which they had accepted from others. T 
have therefore avoided entering upon any account of such 
extraneous work, a course which in large measure accounts for 
what may appear to be strange in the proportions of space 
allotted to the various writers, that allotment having been 
made quite apart from regard to the dimensions of tlieir 
treatment. 

Another cause of the bulkiness of many works on the 
subject is that much space is occupied with polemics; it has 
not sufficed for the writers to make good their own positions, 
there were opponents to be dislodged. This is quite legitimate, 
of course, and much light can often be thrown upon a writer’s 
i><»ition by oteerving how he regarded the counter-positions. 

% tills introductory study I have confined myself almost 
portions of the writings cited in which a 
'H^^^- doCMne-is enunciated. ' 

S^»'’^^®^%'f3®ht-niatter' itself I have not been able to include" 
of’.' ^Hifeodicy. It is most true that a Thaiam will 
largely by reference to ' . its' 
of ’Evil and , tTahappiam 
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of Evil in Ethics, and the question of ideal Truth that of im- 
perfect truth and error in Logic, so. in theology the questions 
of necessity, infinity, personality, goodness, precede the questions 
arising from the defects from these which are manifest in the 
world as we know it. Every particle of Evil left irreducible 
will cause a weakening of the Theism which leaves it unreduced ; 
it is the appearance of waste and confusion in nature, the mystery 
of pain, and, above all, the presence of moral evil, which give 
pause to many who are otherwise irnpelled to religious convictions. 
But yet the main body of thinking men accept the method of 
dealing first with the normal and the ideal, and then proceeding 
to allow for deflections and oppositions. Within the compass of 
this volume it is only the primary part of Theology which can 
be dealt with, the doctrine of the Divine Being as to Existence 
and Attributes, with Theodicy held in reserve. 

A classification is offered on lines described in the Introduc- 
tion. It would probably conduce to easier estimation of the 
value of the classification if some, at least, of the illustrative 
examples in Part II. are read before a judgment is formed. I 
am under no illusion as to the value of a classification when 
dealing with so complex a matter as a serious Theism must be ; 
the value is dependent upon the purpose in view, which is no 
mere grouping for grouping' sake, but the formation of classes 
which will exhibit the leading principles which men have 
selected. 

The treatment of not a few of the theologians and philo- 
sophers named will naturally give rise to some protests, either 
that they should not be placed definitely under this or that 
Type, or that they have been wrongly placed, on the ground that 
they have expressed themselves differently in other writings* 
^So far as this appeal goes, the answer lies in the ^ fact that 
/History has to make its own needs its -first law, even though this, 
involves ' some injustice to the "men^-'or ^persons* who ‘ha^ve 
made ^ the history. Doubtless , the personalities of Casar^'and, 
.Cromwell were not wholly engrossed the ambitions of states- 
II^lme had some positive ^ beliefs and Samuel Clarke ' 
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some doubts. But History is uot Biography, and in the liisfcoiy 
of phiiosopliy or theology a great ixian's name becomes attached 
to the cardinal principles of Hs doctrine. When, therefore, a 
man has put Hs strength into a Tiieisiii on certain lines, it is 
with that main doctrine that a history of Tlieism will corieerii 
itself ; other opinions which he may have held may be taken 
into consideration if the biography of the man becomes the niaiter 
in hand. 

The literature of Theism comes from two sources : there are 
the writings of the great men in theology and philosophy in so 
far as they applied themselves to Natural Theology, perhaps in a 
few pages only, but enunciating their view as either the foiiiida- 
tioii or the coping-stone of an important system, as in the cases 
of Pearson, Locke, and Newman. And then there are the men 
whose reputation has been gained from them having applied 
themselves to this very question, being comparatively or entirely 
undistinguished as philosophers or theologians in any other field : 
such men as Samuel Clarke, John Caircl, Mansel. 

Some objection will be made that space has been ivastcHi 
upon the tenets and methods of men who have sunk into obscurity, 
if not into oblivion. It might possibly have been more beneficiai 
to occupy the limited space with ampler treatment of a fcnv 
great men. But all do not feel alike as to this : a visit- to a 
picture-gallery may be devoted to a close scrutiny of the few’ 
masterpieces, but there is also profit for the historian of Art in 
including the work of the minor artists, the rank and file : the 
smaller men may very well give better material for a just 
‘.appreciation of the general trend of artistic seritinumt am:! 

. workmanship. And in matters of opinion this is quite as likely 
to be the case. The method is, at any rate, an aiternatix^e one to 
;;'ythat^ which would study only the greater thiakei’s. 
ly';.:'/;; But there is-aaother reason for the appearance of smrie of 
'^;:;;_Ahe writings selected for separate treatment. Religious Itclicsi is 
coneeim of practice an^ as of thinking, uittl 

A they subject-matter; itself would be in danger of bfaiiig only 

disregarded the vmvfj of 
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hiiiiiaii nature on its religions side/ The wide-ranging treatment, 
by acadeniiGai minds needs checking' by reference to the jiidg- 
iiieiits and sentiments of men' who have lived in close contact 
with the religions life of their day. I have 'therefore made a 
\ppmt'.:':Qf for expressions" '.of- the ..views, of , .leaders, in. ■, the- 
different deiioniiiiatioiis of British Christianity, to see the kinds of 
argiiinent . and opiiiioii which have . eomniended themse,.lveS', to.,' 
.,2ne.h. who wielded influence over definite portions of ', the religioiis,: 
coinmnnity, Anglican, , Presbyterian, '-Methodist, ^ Congregationalist,^^ 
Unitarian, and Eonianist.- ■"These, -communities have all,: had,.' 
.lead,ers %vho.\,:fo-riniilat,ed . the grounds of - religions 'be-lief in'', wa.y:S:;^ 
tlmt- liave- actually proved" acceptable , to; religio'iis-, minds, and^ , 
have;-: given.; .special attention to- the .books which,;. have' been- 
received as ,mo.re or less offi.cial .. by ..the diffemitvbod'ies.' of , 
■.Chmfcian -people. .y,.- 

.After the Table, of Contents ■' will' be 'foiind.,-a biief .list .of ■ 
..anihigiiGiis te.rnis of . frequent ■."occnr.rence, .inteinled. to ■'show'',i.B 
each : case 'whicli of two 'alteriia-tive ■ uses I have, .adojited and' 
have,, endeavoured to. abide- by. -' 

, I.,,, havo.'.to thank. ; Miss.. E. ''E. '-.G. Jones,, of .,. Gir'ton,,- :Coll^^^ 
;Can;ibridge, for suggestions -.covering, the '.philosophical niatter;of -' 
the-.whole,' votume ; Mr., W.. E. Cooper, of.- Keble Goilege,.0,xford.,;; 
.Mr. ..Lia.s,,, .of , E.inin.ai,-mei College,; .and- Mr. ,J-; , E, M'^aggart, ; of .'' 
.Tiinity , Go.!.',leg-e,^ for suggest-ions on ■certaiii:',po,rtioiis.,;- 

Aiid: I''am indebted to Mr.-'F. D. 'Brookes, of .ChrisPs College," 
Cambridge, Mr. G. E. Kewsom, of .King’s College.,, .London, '-.and 
Mr, Briggs Carlill, for valuable ■■ assistance in the revisal of the 
proofs, ’ 


Fjiatinc Eectohy, Coujhesteh, 
9ih Fovcmmr 1900. 
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In the case of certain of t-recnrring' terms which are ambiguous 

in signification, it is desirable to indicate the sense in which they '' ''' i 

are used in this volume. The following list is not intended to 

offer strict definitions but just sufficient discrimination to show 

the alternative uses. It is, .the.-secmi^cf ..of the two meanings ^ I 

which will be used in all cases where choice between the'' alter-tt 

natives is necessary: — ''V t':; ' 

Phii^osophy . . ' . .Explanation inffems of pure or, speculative , 

thoiightj rational, theoretical 
Any explanation which is seriously offered 
as ultimate. 

||||:&^^ V'. O'' : . Man^s -attitude ' to, the most elevated' 

':.he;kiK)ws.'',- ' , 

MaiTs attitude to a Being (or beings) dis- ; ' 

tinguished from self and the world. 

■' . PKHiOSOPnr OP Ekligion ..The making Eeligious ..belief -intelligibly, 

the proving it by Reason. 

The reference of Religious belief to its 
primary factors or grounds, v/hether in 
Reason or outside it. 

Nai'UE-al Theology . . The study of the religious significance of 

hTature ; in some cases, of External nature 
■''■■■only.':. ■■ . \ b'b' ('h:;;'; 

The study of religion in so far as it is the 
issue of ordinary processes of our nature, 
apart from Revelation. 

TiiBisM .... .Equivalent to Ratiiral Theology in the ’ )•': 

second sense, but understood to conclude 

■,agahist.'-'-'the.';:need,„ or ''the ■ possibiii%,:\,Of;:;;,:;w'';:'^^ 

^ = ■ Equivalent to Natural Theology, but with- 

: , , ' • out any ■ pre-judgment as to the possi- G 

« bilitj of Revelation. vi 

•’ ^ Referring tO' trials' or surmises as to what :■ ■"/'j 

mmm may be true beyond what is known. . 

‘ . Equivalent to Intellectual, Rational, Theo- ; 

^ retical , ■ ■ ^ .iv-’l 

i' ' ‘ Emwricaju. . . A certain method of intellectual construe- ^ i 

A ■’ - , ..tioh' of ''knowledge by manipulation of ^ " ’y| 

I' . ^ particular, experiences. ' ' ' ' * ' 

, ’ .Any 'appeal to particular experiences ns / 

~ .ultimalioBonrc^s^ of beJiei ; ' 
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NOTE 



Dbmonstsatxye 


* 3Bet*l2od oi iiifereiitfal coiisfciiit'ti’rjii, 
Especiallj, tke hivz^amvnt luatlio;! of tvtji 
striictioii by djjosieriori irimixmvjh 
. Appertaiimig to a regmi, ival or Kiiupose^]. 
oevoiia |'‘i]e'iioiiierLa. 

A ceitain method of pivoi fv’ pinplicmu^ 
meiiai truth, foriiiii.ated hy Kmit. Traro 
seeiideiit is^a term applied hy liiri/fo 
certain illegitimate rnetliotii;. 

. Any unmediated experience. 

Only raoh as are of the kind which belon-- 
to intellect, and give knomledtje. 

. Almost equivalent to intuitional, but with 
less affinity to knowledge, 

' Eefemng to extra-ordinary exporienee, (It 
IS in this sense that it is used to give- 
name to Ijpe X.) 

rtf® out Jiatare not 

^ distinctly intellectual 

The sphere of Moral uonsoioiisness, rui'v 
. Groodness, Beauty. ” ' ' 

Anything belonging to the Senses, 
the region of tlie Be.intiftil, 

Tp higher part of oiir menial iiaiuiv. 

Ihe whole compa.«.s of nnr inuiridual 
mental nature, taken in gross, (It b ia 
this sense that it is u«ou io givt nujie lo 
lypeIX) 

rhe whole compass of our riieiita! natun-, 'i 

Ine liiglier part cinlj. 

included; m contrf?,'i;|i with 

Wrohensiou apart from Rein’, 7,, goin- 
bejmnd it ; m contrast with Keason:' 

UuSf '^’ ‘reiigiouM 

boimcknes, to uTapov. 
le po.sitive o.Hg u.sfM'tive, iuuiu.sive. to 
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Ethical 


■tEstbstic 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EELIGIOY 

m Ei\GLAJirD AA^D AMERICA ;^ / 


PA-RT 1 ■ 

mTRODUGTION, 

lA fv §1. Aim AND Scope op Theism— DEWN moN and ; - : 

CiASSIFICATION— SCHEME' GF TYPES 

Theee is before the mind of man the conception of a Supreme 
Being: N'ecessary or Seif-Existing, Infinite and Eternal, Personal 
' or Spiritual, Perfect in Goodness and Beauty, Immanent in 
the Universe and yet infinitely Ti'anscending it. 

Whether or not this conception is present in all minds it is 
not necessary to ask ; it is present in some, and it can be set 
before all as a conception, an idea : and it is so set by Christian 
Theology. On what grounds is this conception to be regarded 
as something more than a conception, as corresponding to a 
Eeality, and entitled to Belief 1 It is at once acknowledged that 
though all may have the conception who will attend to the 
signification of terms, not aU who have it regard it with Belief. 
But all will agree tliat they are confronted by a momentous 
(luestion. If it is a valid Belief then it is so far-reaching, so 
^miglil'iaustive, that it must colour and influence very profoundly 
a man’s whole mass of beliefs. And, farther, the fact that it 
is, more or less articulately, the Christian belief is a very impres- 
sive fact even regarded simply as a" phenomenon of the human 
mind. The harm capable of being , done by it,;, if false, cannot 
possibly be trivial ; its beneficent , influencej if true, is beyond our 
powers of estimation. 

The Belief has a history. . .Loflgiand, ' arduous has been the 
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process by which it has been attained. Keen intelligences 
and lofty spiritual characters have been concerned in elabcirafing 
and elucidating it, or devoted to proiiralgatirig and eiiforchig it 
The literature of the world, the systems of pl’iilosopliy,, the 
theories of nature, the codes of law, the- aims of life, and views 
of human destiny, would all be impoverished if it were with- 
drawn. It is not always presented in fulness, by any means. 
In some expositions there may be little more than the assertion 
of what may be called the Existence of a Deity. ”■ But bare 
existence is unthinkable without some character, and, as a 
matter of fact, every conception includes some element or 
elements which can act vitally on meditations, aspirations, 
and practical activities. 

Whether the delineation refers to a valid Belief witJi a 
supposition that a Eeality is its Object, or to wiiafc is only a 
mental conception, is the problem of Natural Theology ; if oidy 
a part of it is valid, then what part. Those who hold a Theism 
seek to exhibit it controversially against negations or eontlietiiig 
beliefs ; or against occasional competition of doubts in their 
own minds arising from apparently inconsistent beliefs or from 
the absence of connection between this and others ; or, (|uite 
positively, in order to set it in its place amongst their other 
beliefs,, which by its very nature it should .draw together anti 
then take up its true position as their coiisuiamatioii. Christian 
Theology supposes that the belief is held by the members of the 
Church of Christ: but this does not decide whether the liclief 
is to be obtained by natural methods, or whether it is wrapi rip 
with the Gospel of the Incarnation, and is unattainable by 
ordinary channels. The vast majority of Christians hold that it 
is at least supported from outside Eevelation ; many licild that; 
it can be satisfactorily established by the light of Nature: all of 
these offer a welcome to the double source of its authority. But ' 
others- may. be unable to satisfy themselves witli auylhiug that 
Natural Theology has to offer, and await the Itestowal of 
illumination before they can take as granted to iiuiiikiiu:! the 
dmowledge of such- harmony between imtirra! and reveiiled trutfu 
And to many Dhrktkns the interest in the problem is vicarious; 
not endowed; with capacities for extensive exercise of Batura! 
thmlght|-or hpAyouehaafed freedom from occupations of exacting 
charaoter M-' -other .directions, it does not vitally concern fc'heim 
■Cth$rs,,,a^iiij.;ar4 'Absolutely satisfied witli the assiiraiice.H of 
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their own Chris tian experience ^ that, they have no need for 
articiiktiiig these with the sciences and philosophies from i?ehieli 
they stand aloof. But they -nnderstand that others attach 
independent weight to natural reKgion, perhaps even pre- 
eminent value : and , for their sahes they find an interest in 
investigating what Eeason has- to. -say. ■ 

Then from the other end, there are those whose minds begin 
with natural knowledge : they advance from stage to stage, and, 
practically without exception, recognise the. supreme importance 
of determining the character of the belief in which all beliefs 
must oulniinate at last if they are ho culminate at all. The 
ordering of all that the world has.-to'-.-show and that inner experi- 
ence has to tell, brings them finally to the question of Theism.. 

It is the intention of this introduction to the history of 
Theism in Great Britain to include both those wlio vfork up to 
Theism from nature and reason, and those wdio come dowm from 
Dogmatic Theology to natural knowledge to see what it has to 
say as to the belief they already have in possession. Natural 
Theology is deeply indebted to both. Whether we resort to the 
opening chapters of a treatise on the Christian Creed — the 
doctrine of God — or to the closing chapters of a w^ork on 
Philosophy, it is with the same problem that we have to deal : in 
the light of Nature, what grounds appear for belief in the Divine 
Being? or, when all nature, physical and mental, is explored, 
what final Belief emerges? 

For various reasons the term ' Natural Theology ' is under a 
cloud, and we find ' Philosophy of Eeligion ' in vogue at present. 
This latter term has a special value in directing us to observe 
a distinction between Philosophy of Eeligion and Science of 
Eeligio,iL The Science of Eeligion takes in hand the positive 
religions of the world, and includes not only forms of conception 

■'=of'''^the''^Deity, but institutions and codes, and 

draws out, nwre seieMtmnmnj the leading examples, traces their 
associates them, and,' moved by an ideal of unity, even 
aims at drawing them together' in related system. Tile Philo- 
sophy of Eeligion investigates, its foundations in the principles 
of belief -as applied ' to the data, produced by science and philo- 
sophy. The term Theism is also at our service, and it has the 
advantages belonging to a single word. - 

Theism, or Philosophy of Eeligion, is in its ideal single and 
' eomprelieasive : it acts upon: the ■•presumption that there is an 
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attained philosophy and that there are completed sciences, both 
of thought and life : it seeks the true belief wliich is required 
to crown the great result of these. And, as I take it, the. name 
may be claimed for every attempt to justify the belief in a 
Divine Being, whatever the method of jusciticatiou. wluitever 
the criterion of reality, adopted. Inasmuch, however, as the 
subordinate ideal of philosophy, and even the ideals of the 
sciences, are not in fact attained, Pliilosophy of Seligiou also 
has to be content with presenting a plural appearance : it offers 
a number of competing views, in correspondence with the various 
fundamental principles which constitute the philosophies deemed 
worthy of consideration. Even where there is a sense of agree- 
ment as to what is to be explained, the way of establishing it 
varies with the philosophy adopted ; or, fer contra, the varioit.s 
philosophies take different ways of defining their theological 
issues, their consummating principles, with the result that 
variety appeal’s in the conception itself. There are then nuuiy 
Philosophies of Eeligion as we stand to-day : as many as there 
are serious endeavours to refer Eeligion to its ultimates. If the 
term is used in singleness it is so used by each Philosophy 
claiming to be supreme. 


OLASSIFICA TION 


The first broad distinction is between Eationaiism and 
Empiricism. 

Eationalism holds that Thought has power to construct; 
that it has a right to carry us, in a sense, beyond experience, or 
else, to reshape experience into forms which its original oeeur- 
rence did not yield ; a right to be trusted when it invites u.s 
to allow that its own contribution to knowledge possesses as 
much right to our assent as can be claimed by tlse prcsentalions 
of our , senses. Eeason, it is maintained, w.;irk.< hy ceriMiri 
categories or ideas. Men as thinkers are tu'chiteets, tipplyin 
ideas of Eeason to the presentations of immediate experience as 
material.-, Eatioiialist; Theists hold that tld-s arehiteeSiunl 
activity carries us beyond our experience, which is ihute and 
;contingentbin; its, 'character, and impels us to eoinjdete tin? 
.edifipe by means , of. 'belief ini ah infinite and necessaiy ikfijig or 
rPrihoiple. The 'bplief '-ih '.God is therefore the result of the, 
.constructive'' .iaetm^^^ That this is more than a 
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mental construction, that , there is a Eeality coiTespondiiig to 
this neeessitj? of Thought, is assumed., • Indeed, the fundamental 
principle of Eationaiism is the assumption that Thought is valid, 
and the belief in the reality of a Supreme Being or Principle is 
the highest and .most significant application of the assumption. 
There are various theories of the way in which Eeason works, 
and various opinions as to the categories employed, and con- 
sequently there is variety in the form of the result. But the 
conimon principle is that the constructive power of Eeason 
applied to the facts of experience gives the means by which man 
can attain to belief in God. 

Empiricism claims that deeper than the constructions of our 
thinking lie tlie basal assertions of experience. In application to 
Theism an Empirical Theist holds that • there are experiences 
which assert tl'ie ijresence of a Divine Being, and this objectively 
as something of which we have experience. He holds that ex- 
perience is competent to make the direct assertion that there 
is a Divine Being. The assertion may be made by experience 
as a whole, or by some one or other of its factors ; e,g. it may be 
a kind of knowing (intuition), or an assurance of Feeling, or tlie 
issue of an act of Faith in wEieh Will predominates. 

Within Empiricism note must be taken of the difference 
wdiich arises from our taking the individual or the community as 
the true subject of religious belief. The Eeligions of the world 
are, as a rnatfer of fact, racial or national beliefs, the number 
of individuals who have endeavoured to make sure their own 
personal position on every point of the religion to which in the 
main they adhere being comparatively small. Accordingly, 
k'!;- some Empiricists rest content with the declaration of the 

: Common Sense of mankind, and commend it to the individual 

' as giving a broader ground for belief than his own personal 

experience could possibly supply, Other Empiricists repudiate 
tradition or social authority, and insist that it is personal con- 
^ ^n^iction alone which can lead to a religious belief worthy of the 
name. Among non-Eational systems, therefore, we shall find 
Theisms which are Individualistic and. Theisms which are Social 
in their character. 

: . , In the inquiry it is assumed , that .Empiricisms are entitled 

to the use of the terra ‘ Philosophy,’ and therefore to offer their 
> Pliilosophy of Eeiigion, or Theism.: Each of them aims at 

giving an ulthnate account of things;: .as to ' religious belief, an 
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ultimate account of that. It is veiy usual for Eafcionalists to 
denounce them as intruders, as in-egular and imperfectly 
developed combatants in the field of intelligent ijK|uiry. But 
the student of history is unable to acquiesce in this some\vhat 
haughty treatment, as he finds the records crowded with the 
names of upholders of Empiricism in some form or other, many 
of them men of serious mind and conspicuous earnestness, This 
is so in Great Britain more especially ; in philosophy generally, 
and in philosophy of religion in particular. 

Within the territory of Eationalism there enters an 
important distinction, giving rise; 'to a subdivision: the dis- 
tinction between Eationalism as‘ pure Thought and Eationalism 
as giving the idea or conception of the Good (and the Beauti- 


Intellectual or Speculative Eeason and Moral Eeason : or, 
according to aims, the mind contemplating Truth, and the mind 
in pursuit of the Good, the Beautiful, the Terfect. 

It is quite true that the finality both of our main distinction, 
that between Eationalism and Empiricism, and of the subordinate 
distinction between bpeeulative and Moral Eationalism, is denied 
in some^ quarters. But whatever may be the case when we 
engage in an attempt to fix our own philosophical position, 
from the point of view of historical study these lines stand 
out, marked clearly by great men. We "are not now about 
to confine our inquiry to the productions of the sulilimated 
intellects which can see that Eeason and Sensibility are in 
essence identical, and that there is a graduated scries of 
experiences, beginning with much sensibility and little thiiikinsr, 
and end.lng in the rarefied atmosphere of little sensibility but 
Wide-ranging thought. Our concern is with the vast maioritv 
pi men who have regarded these as opposite poles of mental 
Experience, and have, shaped their philosophies according to the 
pole which they, regarded as the one where they felt they must 
stand when. 'determining, knowledge and bolieh ¥&!■ iire wa- 
about , to deal only with those who affirm that they have 
penetrated into the recesses where the Truth is seen to be 
.always &o<ri'.and thp Good to be wholly and solely, what is tnm. 

shall, have fey' deal ynth many who are impressed by the 

■Ibmpir I’eeogniae. however sadly, 

so^e .thmgs^^ true',,w|idh.are nob good and some things as good 
which .cannot ,y0fr.^e;;^e,juately known to be true, and on whom 
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tlierefore is imposed the necessity.'.' of choice between these as 
final criteria of what a man, ought' to believe. And we shall 
find others who accept them both,, but as separate tind independ" 
ent criteria. As guiding lines for • an historical inquiry these 
time-honoured distinctions are indispensable, whatever may be 
their ultimate value when a final Philosophy appears. 

By way of preliminary illustration let us take some pro- 
minent examples of English Theism, and note how they differ : — 

Locke said : I exist ; there must be a Cause for me ; that 
Cause is God. 

Mozley said : The world (including myself) exists ; there 
must be a Cause for it (and me) ; that Cause is God. 

. .. .vBiitler. said,: .There is iii'-' me .‘.a- 'Sense, of .' Moral Obligation:;;,' 
.Obligation implies a. Law, and' a Lawgiver ; ,that Lawgiver.„''i,s'God.." 

With the maSwS. of faculties and capacities and 
experiences vfhioli constitute my personal nature I believe there 
'is./a:.'God. ■■ 

John Caird said: My self-conscious spirit and the world 
over against it are in irreconcilable opposition, so far as thought 
is concerned, unless I believe there is a Supreme Spirit,. God. 

Bishop Westcott says, at the outset, simply : I feel that 

Now the di.0erence between Locke and Mozley and the 
difference between these and Butler are differences as to datum 
or 'basis all three agree in relying,: upon fhe co.nstructive power 
of thought, wdiich all regard as acting in the same way, by 
■inference posteriori . , .But, 'the.' diiference between these -on the' 
one/ hand and Newman' on the. other is not the above difference: 
Newman casts a wider net for his data, including tlie whole of 
his experience in the utmost variety and concreteness, and then 
lie makes no inference, but simply asserts Ms assent. Bishop 
Westcott agrees with Newman in not making inferential con- 
striiction; he is assertive simply; but his assertion is that of 
an undefined and apparently unique faculty, not that of a Joint 
operation of ordinary faculties, as Newman's w^as. Gaird, on tile 
other hand, agrees with the first three that there is inferential 
construction, but his datum ' is different from theirs, and liis 
iatellectuai method is 'different'' too. These examples may 
suiiee to illustrate some of bhe directions in which advocacy of 
Theism may proceed. -- 
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^ BGEEME OF GLA88IFICATI0N 


EATIONALISM :^^ : 

Intellectual ,oe SpeculatitEj Elhical being subordin- 
ate or disallowed. 

Intuitional : direct intuition or perception c»f a Divine 
Being. 

Demonstrative or Inferential : that there is a Divine 
Being.' ■ 

A priori (ontological). 

Transcmdental, 

is ,va . &ing, . ; .Perfect;: '.iii ..^Gnoin'ess :■ anid:' ; 
- Moral: Law^' Of' Sforal: distiiiction^i: 

A posteriori, 

, I Transcendmial, 

CoMBmATioN OF Speculative and Ethical IIatioxaiis:^!. 


and National and Bficiai 
^ Experiences : : Social Theism. 

of the Experience of the Indivhluul 
demands Eeality for the ideas which 

d; ^:bV,i;,;^r:'v 

Will: which asserts the free right to ehoo.se to believe. 
Will AND Feeling combined: the assertion of the right 
’ to choose what will satisfy profound and ineradicaWo 

, ';Fbesonal: the whole complex of our nature as individn.il 
persons. 

Special Faculty: a unique endowment for ]\;nnwled*'t' of 
; the Divine Being : Intuitivism or Slysticism. 


- ■ :C0^^ factors from both Eatiormliiin and 

^ _ , ' ' . are accepted and combined. 






V^. ', 

iri’' 




^ SCHEME -'OF' TYPES 


g., ■' 

f..v, 


A survey of the writings of, philosophers and. theologians in 
G-reat Britain gives ns ins'iifficient' material for filling a chapter 
with what has been said by 07itologtstB, so I have not taken that 
as a type of British Theism requiring separate treatment ; and 
the same remark applies to what inay be called Theism of 
Beauty in the /Esthetic sense,- which I have included under 
Ethical Theism. 

On the other hand, there are some influential writers who 
advocate a portion, of Theistic doctrine more or less explicitly, 
but in so manifestly partial a manner that it is somewhat 
straining terminology to apply the -term • ' Theism ^ to their 
results: some of these are exhibited in a separate ‘Section under 
the title Theisms. 

■■■The Types as actually treated' 'a.xe therefore 'us^ follows/— 

I. Intuitional Theism. 

II. Demonstrative Theism (d 'posie^nori). 

■ ;■ III. Transcendental Theism. 

IV. Ethical Theism. 

V. Comb-ined Speculative and Ethical Theism. 

VL Social Theism. 

VII Theism of Feeling. 

VIII. Theism of Will and Feeling. 

:■ IS. Personal. Theism. . ■ 

,X. Intuitive Theism (Mysticism). 

XL Composite Theism, from both Eatioiiai and 
■ Empirical . sources. 

XII. Some Quasi-Theisms. 

XIII Eesort to Christian Eevelation alone. 


It is a. legitimate question to ask of every Theology, how 
much it includes in its Definition of the Divine -Being, There 
is, indeed, artificiality in endeavouring to speak of Existence 
complete coiitradistinctioB to Nature, as if any 'existence’ 
could be known to us in the complete absence of attributes. 
There must be some Nature before us, if we are to begin to 
tliiiil;: at ail Then comes the question 'how much of the Nature 
is to be regarded as of the Essence, failing any part of which "we 
stioiilcl disallow the Name. It is quite possible to elaborate a 
doetriae -of Fundamental attributes, and then proceed to deduce 
from f urtl'ier attributes' depending upon them. Some such 
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procedure is indispeDsable if we are to take into account such u 
Definition as that given by New’man, which contains twenty-two 
predicates.^ 

The Definition I have set before me contains six points." 
Whether all of these are ultimate or not, they appear to me to 
be the points imperatively required by Christian Theology, or 
rather, I should say, th& points in which Christian Theology 
is vitally interested , and for which it is asking when Natural 
Theology is before it. This, then, is the cine which I have 
had in my hand when ' following the Windings of Natural 
Theology in Britain. A reader who, objects to it and would 
rather take a different one must be asked to make the necessary 
allowances.® 

§ 2. COJfSEKSbS " ' ' V 

The wide prevalence of religious belief is a feature which has 
not failed to command attention ever since Natural Theology 
was commenced. Had it made sporadic, or occasional appear- 
ances in history its reception must have been very difierent. But 
the interpretation of this fact and its employment in Theism 
may take several divergent courses. It may be claimed as 
a confirmation of his result by every one who has arrived at 
Theism independently; or it may be regarded as itself a fact 
requiring explanation, offering a new datum among those which 
form his basis. In both these ways it is the individual who is 

^ Gmmmm- of Assent, c. v. g 1. - See p, L 

® It may be oonvement to tbe reader to have before Mm some of tie Diimlthm 
olTered in rations quarters. 

Some Pbilosopbers 

Dsscaetes! a sabstance mfiiiite [eternal, iinmntableX all- 

^ knowing, all-powerfui, by whom 1 myself ami every other thing which 
' , ' exists, ^ if any such there be, were created ill.)* 

. Lookk j, God, is an eternal, most powerful, and most knowing Being ; from t-tus 
idea dttly considered will easily be deduced all those otlier attributes which 
I we ought to ascribe to tins eternal Being {Bsymj, iv. x% 

Hum® ; Genuine Hheism represents us a$ the worknianalup of a Iking perfectly 
, good, wise, and powerful XII, h 

Kaxt; a supreme Being who Is' the free and intelligent author of all 

■'This (conception): alone has interest for humanity {CriMqm:, Ihalettfc c. ill, 

. § 7 ). 

, HjsoeL': It is a, right 'and- proper ‘requirement that God ulimld be defiiiiicl oi 
Absolute Bpirit (Zogiir,, Wallacets Tr. § 50). 

G,impj B-n. ®. ; The 'only ;'jDeity w© mi belie're iii, mj, we might the only 
' Deity we can.. disbelieve or seriously deny, Is a uulfetsal a apirltefti 
.. . ' principle, maaifeated- in; all nature ,and history (MmiuimH qf Migum, 


working out Theism for- himself ..to-'-whom the € 07 isemus gentimn 
offers support or provides 'a^ new fact. But there is another 
wav, diflereiit from both of these: it may be possible for the 
individual to renounce regarding himself m the supreme judicial 
authority in favour, of the general opinion' of his tribe or nation 
or of mankind at large. This is an employment of Consensus 
not as confirmal;ory but as a substitute; it is not now a 
subordinate consideration, but the principal method of belief. 
The difference, great as it is, has been much disregarded, as 
we shall find. I am taking this method to be entitled to 
recognition as a separate Type .which, for want 'of better ,titl^^ ^ 
I am calling Social Theism, or Sociological Theism. 

In this place some observations will be made upon Con- 
sensus as Confimatory. 'i/' 

, . .By, Enipirical Tlieists- its, assistance^, is usually.. .^welcomed-:- 
cordially. For they are aware that philosophy of religious belief 
■should acicount for the factor. of necessity in the conception, and they 
are aware that an assertion of an individiiaFs experience is by no 
means. Taiitanioimt to. a, necessary, truth. They therefore seek 
to arrive at necessity by means of universality : if a belief is 
universal it has a primd facie appearance of being necessary ; and 
the fact of a prevalence so wide as to be practically universal is 
gladly incorporated into their systems for the purpose of con- 

Leet. IIJ.). Agaiw ; An infinite ov Divine Being, wlio is tlie Source of all 
Existence and of all Knowledge (Lect iv.). 

. .Som.e Theologians :~ 

Pkaesox : A Being or Hatnre of infinite perfection : a Being of itself, and 
indcpenclent from any other, upon which all things depend, governing all 
■■ things (Crm% Art i.). 

EWiicoTT, Bishop ; A personal God, the Creator and moral Governor of the 
world (Being &f God, Addi'ess ii. ). 

Flint, I)h. : One Infinite Personal Being, almighty, all-wise, and all -holy 
. , , the Creator and Upholder of the world and the Father of our spirits 
{Theism, pp. 18, 5), 

lifA-RTiNKAiT : A Divlnc Mind and Will ruling the Universe and holding Moral 
relations with Mmikmd (Shidg of M&Ugmn^ Bk. i. c. !.). 

Mooee, Aviieky : The eternally existent One, the Being on Whooi we depend, 
anti in 'Whom we live, the 'source of all' reality and the goal to which 
rrcation moves, the Object alike of religion and philosophy,' the eternal 
'Bscrgy of the natuml world, and '.the immanent EeasoE'Of the Universe 
, . . the ctcTimily llighteous One- . and , Infinite Love (Lm MmH, 
Essay n.)» ■ , 

Wkstixitt, Bi'saop: The absolutely One and Eternal . . . the wise Designer 
. _Oiie who may be loved and who /Himself loves ■. « , Holy and Just 

if IJfe, c, h)*',-' ' 
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ferriiig upon them this aspect of imiversalitj and rtecessit;r. 
There are Empiricists who despise this aid: for Just as there 
have been hermits on the practical sale of religions life, so there 
have been souls wholly absorbed in personal contemplation O!' 
adoration, and we find monadistic religious beliefs : every man 
in direct and solitary communion with the Almighty. The 
Intuitivists or Mystics are the chief representatives of tliis mood : 
but it will be remembered that hTewmaii too once wrote that the 
only supreme realities to a man were God and his owm Soul 
But, as said above, the majority of Empiricists gladly incorporate 
Consensus for the sake of the appearance of * universality ** 
which it gives. ‘ Those who are building on Feeling, or on 
Ethical considerations into which Feeling enters largely, W'elcoiiie 
the support given when the desires they appeal to are acknow- 
ledged to be common. 

In a similar position stand the Intiiitioiialists. They, as a 
rule, welcome the confirmatory character, sometimes going so far 
as to mistake it for a complete establishment of the universal 
or natural or normal character of the belief, as thorough as am 
be claimed for the proofs of Reason itself: ‘Natural Light/ 

‘ Common Instinct/ ' Voice of Nature ' are claimed as appropriate 
terms. 

The Inferential Schools are in a different positioiL Tlioy 
have in Reason adequate provision for universality and necessity. 
A man who reasons is participating in a process whicis is con- 
cerned with TJniversals open to all rational beings. So that 
the inferential schools look round upon the testimony of iJiiaiiki,rid 
with a subordinate interest only : it is not of the first importance 
to them that a believer in Reason should find otliers agreeing 
with him ; the others may be following some perversity or dis- 
tortion, whereas he is, supposedly, in face of demonstrafcec! iriitii, 
and the others will have to come round to liim, some (h}\ 
But inasmuch as it is acknowledged that the exercise of pure 
Reason is encumbered with obstructions from alien c|iuirtors of 
■the mind,, when a number of minds come to the same ccoieliisloii 
there arises a probability that these alien factors Ivave been 
cleared away. And" so, the resort to Consensus discharges foi: 
these schools. ■ a .subsidiary office, that of sliowing that mil- 
rational factors . had been properly disallowed, and that the 
'rational process had been permitted free course when the Tlieistic 
cohcliision was' reached.- A.-second use is that, as even rational is ts 


rails!} rest tlieir inferences on data, they are as glad of the Biipporfe 
of Goiiseiisiis in assuring 'them that there is agreement as to the 
data, as the Empirical Schools 'themselves. ■ 

Secondly, there is it® 'aspect a®'' a fact, as a datum, a portion 
of the experience of mankind which the Individual should take 
into account as part of what he has to find explanation for. 
Here is a widespread fact : a good explanation of, it would be 
that the belief corresponds to reality ; it is but a weak one to 
rnamtain that the belief arises, wholly objectless, in the minds of 
man after man all over the world and through the centuries, 
and that all the prayers and piety connected with it are unsub- 
stantial exhalations that melt away when they have been ex- 
pressed. Between these extremes others can be interposed, as 
by Bayle, for example, who summed up the causes of the belief as 
Ignorance of Second Causes, Fear, and Fraud; and Comte thought 
much the same. A very different estimate of what is required 
to - account for it is that of Mr. Spencer, who makes the wide- 
spread character of the belief the great datum of religion, which 
philosophy takes into account and sets about supplying with a 
oorrespoiiding object. 

It is specially necessary to distinguish this employment of 
Consensus as a datum for reasoning, from its employment as a 
confirmation of reasoning, because in too many cases they are 
confused. The method just described contributes a new argument 
of ’what may be called an * absolute " value, of which not sufficient 
advantage is taken by many who use Consensus only in the 
corroborative sense. 

Appeals to Consensus as Fact may vary : — 

(1) As to its Extent. There are differences of opinion as 
to the prevalence, taking mankind at large. The existence of 
atheistic individuals has been denied, as has the existence 
of atheistic tribes or races. If ‘'atheism’ is softened into 
'agnosticism’ tlie former denial is certainly untenable; the 
recognition of the existence of agnosticism in vigorous and 
amiable minds has rendered the resort to Consensus leas easy for 
tlie Inclmdualistic Schools. ' But. wffien the standpoint of nations 
is taken, the evidence of history remains substantially what- it 
was; the exceptions still take the, appearance of aberrations 
or defects when confronted with' the mass of religious belief and 
observaiica For classical, a, ptiquity-.Gicero and Plutarch ■ ate 
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eompetenfc and sufficiently unprejudiced witnesses : and there 
masses of evidence collected by Cudworth and Stilliugik-et , 
Hamilton. With the enlarged knowledge of mankind place! 
our disposal by the labours of Anthropologists of recent liii 
the weight of authority is settling down on the side of luiivei 
prevalence. Of the counter opinion Dr. Jevons .says: “T 
point we have no intention of discussing, because, as cv 
anthropologist knows, it has now gone to the limbo of dead c( 
trovei’sies. Writers approaching the subject from such differ) 
points of view as Professor Tylor. Max Muller 


j.ue ucscimony tor general prevalence given by histori 
moralists is not to be ignored, for these witli practical un 
assert that religious beliefs and interests, either throus 
promulgators or through the dissensions among religious"^ 
have been the most influential determinants of the vici: 
which the history of nations records. 

In this reference what Aristotle says is worth bea 
mind, namely, that in matters of vital concern men arc 
more nearly of equal value as judges than a pliilosopher 
e ^inclined at first to allow. Another reflection Ls tha 
latency, capacity for belief, as, c/j., 
Wilkins did, and as Mr. ,Eutgers Marshall does in hia 
teeatmeut of the Eeligious Instinct,® where ho insists, n'c 

Eeligious instinct is uiiiversi 
that xf ‘appropriate. stimulus 'is forthcoming the power 

- Tlie olddesignatib» :«'TO7xs?i |?eti^^^^^^ recalls to our 
the_sociai character, of, religion.. This aspect is dealt w 
an independent method, rag ajlready intimated; but it is 

' ' “ BiOarif of Migimi (Igse), p. 7. 

m *}nna^ md Mmmn, ib§r 
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■ within tlie 'compass of the employment at mmensus, either as 
coiifirmatorj of other methods, or as a^sejiarate fact to be ex- 
plained, to point out that the, extent ,of prevalence finds most' 
conspicuous evidence in the' public life 'Of mankind. Jrom the 
dawn of- History provision for worship in- some way recognising 
the Unseen has been an .indispensable part of the institutions, 
rites, otBces, and edifices set up by the nations of the earth; 
and codes of law would be uniiitelligibie or expressed without 
sanctions in innumerable cases ■ if reference to the ^ Unseen were 
removed from them ; whilst language itself has abounded in 
provision for ideas applicable either primarily or ultimately in 
a religious sense. 

(2) As to. Content., We have'..to ask, for every Theism, ■■■■how ^ 
.its. ■ par ticuilau^ definition recem^ support .'from.. CGnseiisus, ':■ ':'II'ere 
:tliere ■wili at once appear a serious. .reduction in the claims which 
:.,.aiiy,...",one , of them may put ■forward. In.A.ookmg at the' record ■ 
every Theist will find in it more than he needs and more than 
lie likes ; and, per he will also find less. Defective ideas 

abound, to a degree equalled in the other direction by the 
excesses of superstition. So that there is plausibility in the 
endeavour to confine the support of the appeal to only so much 
of Theism as an abstraction from all concreteness yields: the 
vague undefined Something supramundane to which it is im- 
possible to give a name without at once forfeiting some part of 
the support appealed to. 

But the loss is not so serious as appears : another method 
is open than that of jejune abstraction in search of a skeleton. 
The whole historical development in all its ramifications and 
variations may be studied and a permeating principle or prin- 
ciples be discovered* The lower, the imperfect, the tentative 
may be absorbed, not cast out : taken up, not thrown away as 
false ; and the truth be the issue of a complex process in which 
the ideas of later stages incorporate those of earlier by using 
them in their essence and aim. If' there is progress in human 
I'listory, then the later stages will show us men and nations 
more worthy of credit than those -of the earlier stages. Tew 
believe in a deciine except in -the one lapse from a primitive 
elevation comprised in a long'Current view of the dootxine of the 
Fall, by wliieli religious ideas are regarded as fragments pre- 
scrrcHl yn a ruim The general .-tendency to accept progress— 
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^vhefcher as the first movement upward or as reeoveiy, Natural 
Theology cannot say — ^not in a straight line and in every detail, 
but in total and in complexity, leads to choice befcw'een the coarse 
taken by Oomte and that taken by Hegel with rogund to Con- 
sensus: Comte taking it that men of the later stages of civilisa- 
tion were abandoning Religion : Hegel, that the later stages of 
humanity were exhibiting an ever-advancing progress in the 
quality of their Religious belief. Theists themselves have some- 
times referred so fondly to early ages of the w'orki and 
primitive ‘revelations’ that they have rendered their position 
difficult in face of the belief in Progress, which cannot acquiesce 
in the superior value of early testimony: but they have not 
been consistent with themselves, for they have been equally 
accustomed to point to the decay of Fetichism, Polytheism, and 
Idolatry, in face of the advance of civilisation, as a sign of the 
falsity involved in those primitive religions. It is therefore 
incumbent on those who accept the progress of mankind as a 
fact to set themselves right in this way. There is no need to 
abandon the argument, as Mozley did,^ peremptorily. It only 
needs that they take trouble to show that Theism is the belief 
towards which the others were working ; that it holds a place in 
relation to them parallel with that held by astronomy to astrology ; 
that it stands in the van. We do not search the Chaldean 
astrologies for testimony to facts of Solar Physics which they had 
no instruments for coming into contact wdth ; nor need Theists 
undertake the task of showing that Eleusinian mysteries or 
Druidic rites had secret systems in which the Theistie ideas of 
a Leibnitz or a Berkeley were esoterically concealed. "What the 
Theiat is concerned to show, when relying on the Consensus 
argument, is the solidarity of the whole thought and aspiration 
of the human race, exhibited in progress tow'ards purer and 
ampler doctrine and worship. The appeal to jnankind is not 
abandoned, but rejuvenated and elevated, Comte notwitlistanding. 


What we have to do in reference to Cou.sensus in our in- 
quiry is to indicate (!)■ where Social Theism is taken as the 
principal method j (2) where.it is used , as confirmatory of other 
methods ; or (3) * where it is used absolutely, in its character 
as a fact' amongst those which it is the business of plulosopbv 
to explain, 

, ^ r Leet IT, 
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EXPOSITION OF",THE TYPES 

TLe course of thought in Britain after the Eeforniation 
retained the primacy of the Intellectual factor in Beliet Belief 
was regarded as having most immediate connection with know- 
ledge ; what a man could not know he could not believe : Eeality 
presented itself prominently in the form of Truth. The Being 
of God ivas a legitimate subject for speculative inquiry, and it 
was all-important for man to ascertain whether or not his 
existence could be proved. The philosophers of the time were 
full of fresh vigour and, with the marked exception of Bacon, 
they claimed the supervision of Religious belief, a claim which 
was soon carried far into Christian Revelation, and the reason- 
ableness of Christianity was ■ an indispensability to the educated 
man, if he was to remain a believer. Hence we commence wuth 
the various forms of Rational or Intellectual Theism. 

§ 3. Type I. — Intuitionalism 

First comes the primitive and often quite naive statement 
that religious belief comes by Intuition. It is not by scrutiny 
of the meaning of phenomena that man knows God. But when 
he is engaged in looking at phenomena he has a power of vision, 
of intuition, which discloses Realities behind and distinct from 
the things which appear ; his own personal identity, the external 
world as a single entity, and the Deity. Behind finites is seen 
the Infinite, behind all * times ' is Eternity, behind the powers 
of nature and of will is an Infinite Will, behind the forms of 
goodness and beauty is Perfection : and, finally, all these are 
seen as attributes of a single Being, God. These are ideas 
which Locke described* — not speaking for himself, however— as 
the knowledge in which the mind is at no 'paiiis of proving or 
examining, but perceives the truth as the eye doth the light, 
only by being directed towards it.” ^ ' Hamilton said ^ Intuition 
IB ''an immediate apprehension of -a -thing in itself, in contrast 
to a representative, vicarious, or; mediate apprehension of it, in 
and through something else.” “ Perceptions which are singular, 
— (i&.of single objects),— incomple?:, and immediate are intui- 
tions in the good old logical meaning of the word.” ^ The Divine 
I IV. 2. note-.A, Semple, Kanfs p. S4* 


2 
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Being, it is claimed, is known by direct and immediate regard 
by the simple ontlooMng of the mind. The phenomena which 
are presented are not in more immediate relation to the mind 
than is the ultra-phenomenal Being of whom they are jnanifesta- 
tions. As finite things and finite persons however complex in 
their structures have in their constitutions ‘ elements ’ which 
must be regarded as plainly given to the beholding mind ; st> 
with the Infinite and Perfect Being. After-meditation may fill 
in the knowledge, but there is an original and integral nucleus 
gimn to the mind as it looks out. Thought must begin some- 
where, and these Intuitions give the beginnings. The Intuition 
of G-od is the principal of them all. 

The fact of the presentation of this reality, its immediacy 
in the sense of its being wholly impossible to derive it from 
or through anything lower than itself, its singleness in totally 
differing from anything made up or compounded, and its uni- 
versality for all who open their eyes and look out, these arc 
relied on as marks of the necessity which should characterise 
a deliverance of the Intellect in its Intuitional function. The 
external world is known in this way; so is one’s .self. Eesembling 
one another in being underived and immediate, these beliefs an; 
related simply by their adjacency in the mind : though some few 
Intuitionalists are not afraid of boldly adventuring on forming 
them into a graduated scheme. Such a belief is plainly one 
that carries with it certitude. Why then i.« it ucf universal 
and resistless ? The answer is given by referring to psychology : 
the natural mind may have its vision obscured us tlie bodily 
eye has; or the belief may be latent. Intuitionalists hold 
that a sane mind in . mature idgour looking with sincerity 
will not, cannot, fail to see simply Nature, Self and flod ; 
and they claim that the common sense of mauldnd is on their 
side. 

But all who occupy this standpoint are not of one mind 
as , to the extent to which they rely upon Intuition for pereep- 
tion of the Divine Being. For some it covers the whole of the 
Divine' Nature : 'his existence is not more clearly pereeived than 
■his Infinity, and so .on. They do not see how Infinity could 
by any mediate way^be. known: knowledge of any other order 
would be limited and::imperfect, and so would not be know-ledge 
of Divine Attribute, , But others will limit the scope of imme- 
diate knowledge to certain attributes and others will', be content 



with acceptance of the immediaoj .of. the single article of tlie^ 
exist&me of a Supreme Being in whom, analysis will disclose some 
Attributes, and whom experience will 'teach us to invest with 
more. In the iilling-up choice may be made of various methods, 
and Tiie.isms which are erected on this base may afterwards be 
of various forms. It is only after some circumspection that 
I have decided in any case to allow Intuitionality to be the 
classifying determinant : only when the cardinal article of 
Existence is clearly and uncomj>romisingly asserted to be so 
secured. The method is resorted to chiefly by some of those 
who have been dissatisfied with the attempts to demmstmte 
Theisxn. They have turned attention to Eeasoning, and have 
endorsed its inability to, .give convincing proof by ascribing thiS; 
lov the^ vinhcreii,t'^ ineompetency. of ' :Eeasoning :.tov,discharge.^ .sucA^ 
an office at all By the application of its forms and categories 
Eeasonihg'W endeavoiiring to get-'.over to the Infinite, and it 
has necessarily failed, they think, for its powers' are not adequate 
for that enterprise; wdiatever Eeasoning touches at once becomes 
finite and conditioned. They assert that the Infinite, tlie 
Necessary, can be discerned only by direct and immediate 
union of the mind with that which transcends the categories 
which give order to finite experience. 

It is obvious that this method will find it diffioult to get 
beyond Individualism in religious belief : my assertion that these 
Intuitions are in my possession stands as my own assertion, a 
ground of experience, common to myself and others is not avail- 
able. Hence resort to Consensus will be made in order to 
adduce testimony that we men do, as individuals, one and all 
(or many) yjossess these intuitions. 

There will be a tendency to polytheism, however refined. 
For unless we have some means of' determining wffiat Intuitions 
constitute the stock which every enlightened mind possesses, 
there is bound to be _ variety: many pretenders will present 
themselves, many * superstitions " find a home. And it is diffi- 
cult to see by what means pretenders are to be unmasked. 

'And, further, the separateness of the object of Intuition 
from the remainder of experience leaves the Divine Being out, 
of connectioii with the world, indeterminate so far as that is 
concerned, and without anything . to ' show how He can be 
brought itxto relation with it,, or how it can be brought into 
.relat,ion -with Him, . 




§ 4. Type II. — Demonstbative Tiieisii {<\ pasierimi) 


The second method is the one which for a long time enjoyed 
the title of Eatioualism, namely, inference by a posicriori Demon- 
stration. 

This proceeds to prove one tiling from another, to pass from 
data by means of certain principles to conclusions. The process 
is A posterioTi in the Aristotelian sense, moving from things or 
events to the things or events or principles upon which they 
depend : backward in logical order from consequence.s to causes. 
In Theism its datum is the world of finites ; from thi.s the mind 
moves to the belief in the Infinite, and carries with it tiie 
conviction of Eeality. The principle is that of Causation, in 
two aspects, from effect to cause and from order to purpose : 
both yielding lines of argument now hoary with antiquity and 
refined to the utmost precision by long usage. From the world 
of phenomena both physical and mental, to snbstantiuiities 
beyond phenomena ; from the material world and tlie thinking 
self, or in some cases from one of these alone, the inference is 
drawn that there is an Infinite supra-phenomenal Being. The 
process backward — or upward, if time be neglected and ordm' 
of dependence substituted — is performed by reason, and a.ss{fnt 
accompanies it, as reason has a right to demand that it should 
do. The assent to the conclusion is of no less force tb.an the 
assent to the reality of the data combined with the acknosvledg- 
ment of the reliability of reason. The reality of self and of a 
world of similar spirits, and of the external worid with all tlie 
facts disclosed by the sciences, are the data: reasoning njxai 
them issues in an assent to the conclusion, the existence of 
a ..Supreme Causal Being. The history of European Theism 
shows an absorbing attachment to this method along botli its 
lines, and takes the form of the two famous Ihoofe, the Cosmo- 
logical and the Teleological 

The Oosm’ological argument consists in the application by 
reason of- certain general ideas to the world as given in espcri- 
- enoe, in all the complexity disclosed by the science.^. The vmrhl 
exists; we exist: but it does not satisfy Eeasou to stay there; 
a; ground of exi^ce. is -sought. There are, however, a con- 
siderable number of different ways of statmg the proof, teenusc 
; there are different;:, ways of regarding what it is in existence 
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wliicl'i requires a ground .beyond"' itself. The following forms 

' 1, From the world as' a' mass of causes and effects' to a Cause' 
which is never Effect but only 'Cause : sometimes expressed as a 
series of causes and effects taking place in time, for which a 
First Cause is required. 

2. From the world as changes to something Permanent. 

3. From the world as things dependent on something not 
themselves to something Self-dependent. 

4. From the world as contingencies to a Necessary Being. 

6. From the world as a mass of finites to an Infinite. 

6. From the world as in time to something Eternal. 

7. From the v/oiid as relativities to something Absolute. 

8. From the world as phenomenal to a Nouiiienal Being. 

9. From the world as potential to something actual.^ 

If is not a matter of indifference which form is chosen. 
What is chosen here leads to men being inevitably pledged to 
certain forms of conclusion when consequences come to be drawn 
out. Especially the selection of First Cause in preference to 
the others has led to a narrowing down to order in time, 
and straight on to what is known as Deism, which places a 
Divine Being at the beginning of the series, at the commence- 
ment of the world : this involved two embarrassments, the 
necessity of showing that the world, the course of things, has 
had a beginning ; and the reduction of Divine operation to 
creation, supplemented by interventions whenever a true novelty 
appeared among phenomena, ie. a restriction to Transcendency. 
All the others differ from this in resting upon a ground which 
involves Immanency, a permanent and present relation : the 

dependent requires a Self-dependent now and not only at its 
origination; and they are not committed to the difliculty of 
showing that the world had a beginning. 

As every complete Theism has to endeavour to combine 
Transcendency and Immanency, those who confine themselves to 
only one form of the Argument will have a special task. 

But to every form it is objected 'that the argument involves 
a great leap, from finite to Infinite, from contingent to Necessary. 

, ^ For example, Aristotle uses 1, 2, and 9 ; Aqnims 1 and 4 ; Locke 1 ; Leibnitz - 4 ; 
Clarke 1, 4, 5 ; 'Kant calls 1 and 4 the ® Cosmological Ideas ^ ; J. Caird mentions 
1, ’ 4, 7, himself putting it in the main as 3 ; ‘ Martineau 1, 2, P ; Green f ; 

AtWing 3 ; Mr. Illiiigworth 1 apd 7, 
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— (1) The constitution of individual ‘thiiis.V: wldli 
mber are mechanieallj composed in ways that ofl'cr 
signs of order beyond the general operation of the 
hysics, mechanics, and chemistry, there is a vast 
of organised bodies, each of wiricii in itself gives 
order. (2) There are instances of things whieh seem 
purpose to fulfil over and above tlieir indivichml 


the relation; of .the plant . kingdom to the animal: there is 
mt an appearance of this correlation having been in the view 
of whatever may. be^ supposed to be the power or powers which 
have operated to . produce them. And (3) tlie^ single order 
observed among .^things.* which is disclosed to the 'ob..vrvina 
mrnd.m vaaousy.dh^ees and in many ways; with "re 
iTOing aceuracy.apd .,^denrng scope Science has disclosed the 
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evidences, of order. Bj ineana- of- such' generalities as gravitation, 
conservation' of energy in. ,tlie ' piiysical world, the law of liaMfc,: 
varid the relation of will to feeling in the ni'entai world, for 
example, we' have the xaateriaL. world and the mental' world 
reduced in some aspects to order within themseh^es; there is 
difference of opinion as to the relations between matter and mind, 
some holding unity to be attained, others perforce contented with 
a duality : but at most the world is regarded as dual, and by 
many as, a single order. • . 

The data or evidences, for this argument lie at every man's, 
door, obvious and popular, and yet yielding ever richer examples 
of order as the sciences penetrate into the inner economies or 
extend their sweep over wider ranges of fact. There are gaps 
and lacunae — out beyond the stellar systen].s there may be a 
lam’' of gravitation different in its numerical measure, or even 
no law at all ; nor is the law of conservation of energy of a 
character which justifies its extension over all possible physical 
worlds. Ill the inner lives of men’s- souls there are vagaries, 
Hashes of genius and profundities of stupidity, tempests of 
passion and abysses of stolidity, which have not been reduced 
to orderly explanation ; and beyond humanity there may be 
spiritual beings of a wholly different generic nature. But, as 
' Romanes said,^ '' so far as human observation can extend, there 
is unquestionable evidence of some one integrating principle,” 
while whenever we tap organic nature it seems to flow with 
purpose.” 

From such a cosmos, as effect, the. inference is that there 
must be operating as cause a controlling intelligence, at least 
adequate in extent of power and in range of iBteIligeB.ce to 
produce this limited mass of effects, with the farther possibility 
of its being able to fill eternity and infinite space with similar 
' designed ' existences. 

We sliall find two modes of stating the inferential Character 
of the Argument— (1) As an Analogy: The world is compared 
witlr a watch or some other work of human art known to be 
produced by an intelligent and purposive maker. If the , points 
which' in the watch are the results of this designing activity 
apfiear in the world, we have an analogy : as the watch to its*' 
maker, so the world to x, or rather ^'peiliaps, as the vratch 
to the woiid, so the human maker to_ an x maker. Or (2) 
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As a direefe inference, from such and such iiiarlcs in fel'ie collect 
to sucli and such character of the cause, witlioiii} any ncBil to 
compare with a watch or anything else. The inference’, hj which 
we infer from marks of symmetrical shaping on a flint tljat :ii 
had a designer, is precisely the same as that by which wet argue 
to a Designer of the world : the inference is perfectly plain and 
direct in each case. 

The heat of controwersy has led some niiiids, c.r/, I)i\ .Flint, 
to despise the analogical form of the inference in favour of 
the direct form. But in so doing they are cutting themselves 
off from much of the popular support which has been a strong 
commendation of the argument to the student ivho is affected by 
reference to actual history : this support has been given to it 
chiefly in its character as a telling analogy. Both forms may 
well stand. The strength of the Analogy form lies in the direct 
reference to ourselves and the way in which we know that we 
act' and the marks which appear in the things we efleoi In 
this way we have our own intelligent activity as a tern esma*. 
OUT inference therefore is not to a merely hypothetical cause ; 
we may boldly say that purposive intelligence is certainly ai 
work, although whether or not to call it Divine raises a fartiicu* 
question. 

Of the three bases in the inference — order, iiitriasie organ* 
isation, and extrinsic adaptation — one or other has prevailed at 
different times ; the resort has shifted from one support to the 
other as the comparative volumes of evidence have altered. 
There is only need here to mention that the course of scieiiee 
since its entry upon modern fields of biology both eiassifir^atory 
and microscopic led to increased admiration for both extrinsic 
adaptation and intrinsic organisation, that concurrently there 
was an advance of mechanical theory and a persistent eiidcavoiir 
to extend it to cover biology, and, indeed, the whole field ol 
nature, mind included, and therefore a growing opjiosition to 
teleology; and that the appearance in this ceriliiry cjf the 
doctrine of natural ^ evolution came as a strengthening of tl'ic 
opposition to teleology,’ The volume of evidence sceiiici! to ho 
reduced; extrinsic adaptation was wholly dismissed, unci iiitrinsiVr 
organisation ^ohallengedj and it seemed that only order in geiicjriil 
was left. ■ 'But the.'gfeneml tendency soon appeared to crintent 
with the abandpnmeiit pf adaptation — ^-Schopenlmaer ' hoped ^ 
that it was being :tried/ only by Englishmen* even in his day, 
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iiaif a- ceatiiry ago— retaimag ; the'' demand for teleological 
explanation for organisms. And'- in compensation there came 
such an access of new scope to '-the first basis, that of the 
designed character of order in general, 'that any loss from giving 
up adaptation, and even for allowing much encroachment of 
mechanism in biology, was more than made up. Connections 
between individuals and between orders of beings were disclosed, 
more abundant and more delicate than had ever been dreamt 
of before ; and of the course of the world it became more and 
more reasonable to hold that “ each preceding stage is a prophecy 
of. the following, each succeeding one a memorial of the past, and, 
throughout the immeasurable series, every single member of it 
is a witness to all the rest.'' ^ In fact the general testimony of 
Evolution “Science in favour of progress provides evidence far 
far beyond that which was at the disposal of prm-evolutional 
science. Eor if there is progress, the operation of Intelligence, 
internal or external, seems manifest. 

The objection that the Teleological inference cannot carry us 
to an Infinite Cause is without point against any Theists save a 
very few ; only a scanty body of writers has maintained that it 
does so, or has desired to extract from the inference more than 
the conclusion that there is an Intelligent Cause, wdiile most 
are content with confining it to the attachment of Intelligence 
to a Cause established on different grounds. 

■ The objection that it supposes a "'material '-to be supplied for 
ordering and adaptation applies to /those wdio regard Matter 
as inert material; but the advance of Science has carried order 
and... adaptation ■ right down to the .:''.very -' heart of '.matter/' which 
is itself regarded as amenable to teleological interpretation, even 
though that is not yet attained. The recourse to the Analogy 
with human art does certainly expose the Argument to this 
objection, and the advisability of having farther recourse to the 
direct inference is evident. 

Theists differ as to whether or not it is advisable to include 
ill tbiS‘ Argument reference to a concrete ultimate end or ' ends 
in. the world we know. , It suffices some teleologists to take the 
inter-coiinectioa of ends as sufficient' without endeavouring to 
designate any ultimate end. Before .this century there 'was 
‘eonfident ' assertion of the. anthropocentric character of the/ 
^ OMsfeoBe, 
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universe, parallel with the geo-eentric character ui' ihe ].'liyaicii] 
portion of it, Then came abamloniueiit of tticbe ccnirtb one 
after the other. But the course of reflexion is Icauing ns Lack 
again to the explanation of the physical world as in sui'.urtliufi- 
tion to the spiritual, and this most forcibly on the part, of 
Evolutionists themselves. 

In some quarters the contest between Mechanism and 
Teleology has been settled by allowing to each a couipreliemsivc 
range, while insisting that they both operate side by side. If 
the mechanical theory is true universally, it is far from being 
true exclusively; the range of teleology is just as universal 
It is not a ease of conflict : the endeavour to insert teleology 
within the sphere of mechanism in order to wrest portions 
of nature from the latter is futile : everytliing proceeds 
meehanicaliy : but the counter-position must also be taken, 
everything proceeds teleologically also. There is no teleology 
that works without mechanism; but also, there is no meciiaiiism 
uncontrolled by purpose. This double play was, in fact, Uie 
view of Plato and Aristotle : as against Descartes and Spinoza, it 
was reasserted by Leibnitz ; Kant endorses it, and Lotze sets it 
forth in one of the most beautiful chapters of his Miemos^nuA 
And now we are in presence of a distinct revival of this 
dualism, with a growing tendency to seat teleology in the place 
of honour if the question of rank is raised. 

It is necessary to note that Teleology has been used too 
much in reference to only a portion of phenomena, the physical 
sphere. We shall find in England that some vigorous work wa.s 
done in the mental sphere as well, and also in setting out the 
relation of one' sphere to the other'. 

The Teleological argument is very rarely u.sed in independ- 
ence.^ The usual course is to attach it to tfuj Ciosomologieal 
The existence ■ of the Divine Cause Iiaving been secured, 
teleology gives knowledge of his character, namely, Purjxxsive 
Intelligence, Personality. , That the teleological eoristittilimi of 
a limited range of things could not lead ua direct to rssi Irdiiiite 
■Creator is ob-vious on the face of it: the subordinate character 
. of tbe argument ' as, ancillary to the Cosmtflogiedl i,s alinost 
universally acknowledged. At the same time it is recognised 
also that in su^sMve' force it is the Teleological which is really 
the more potent; . It appears earlier in history. Anaxagoras, 

! . , set it oiit in vivacious laaguagc before 
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Aristofcie formiilatecl the Oosmoiogicd., ’ They ixse the argument 
from adaptations and from organisms^ biit there is also the argil-, 
lueiit from general order at the bottom of their thought, and they 
anticipate the necessity of setting out mechanism and teleology 
as efficient and final causes in a double order. Kant, as is well 
known, rises to vehemence of expression in his statement of its 
force on the, mind. ; From the Greek source of European thinking 
we find this double aspect of Causality — cosmological and 
teleological — soon installed in Theism, current under the 
designation of Demonstrative reason. While in Britain, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, the Grand Lodge of Freemasonry 
warned all lodges against recognising a certain French lodge, on 
the express ground that this lodge had excluded from its pro- 
ceedings the statement of ‘belief in the Great ' ArcMtect ' of ' 
the Universe, ’ an essential landmark of the English Order : the 
fabric of the average English mind will have to change before 
this form of Theism ceases to appeal to it. 

In Britain we shall find among Teleologists men who set 
this argument in the forefront, on its own merits ; but usually 
they apply themselves to it because it interested them most, 
and they express their allegiance to Cosmology as satisfactorily 
settled apart from their labours. In a very few cases cosmology' 
is denied, and teleology left to stand as the sole Intellectual 
method. 

§ 5. Ontological (a 

Following the clue of historical association with the Demon- 
strative arguments, our first d- priori argument will be the so- 
called Ontological Proof of Anselm and Descartes. We shall not 
find that it has enlisted many adherents in ■ Great Britain, but 
it has secured an amount of attention which requires our taking 
it into consideration. 

It is an endeavour to formulate an argument from the idm 
of God to his existence : from possession of an idea to assent or 
belief in an objective reality corresponding to it. 

Amongst the various forms of statement are found— Existence 
IB included in the idea of a Being than which a greater cannot 
be conceived (Anselm and Leibnitz); in the 'idea of a most 
Perfect Substance (ditto) ; in the idea of a most Perfect Being 
(Descartes): in 'the idea of a self -caused Substance (Siinoza); 
ill the ickfa of an Ens lieahssimum', (Descartes, Wolfi). Hoyr, 




a caused or a contingeat luind — whielieT>-er fonu we take — 
originate such an idea I Or, again, if existence is not iiieladod 
in the idea, then the idea of perfection fails in corupleteiiess :nui 
perfection : which is a contradiction. 

The stock objections that a perfectly round ishind is not 
necessarily in existence sinaply because we liave un idea of it ; 
that the thought of a hundred guineas in my purse doe.-i nut 
prove them to be there, have served even great thinkers as 
sxifficient weapons with which to attack this argument. But- 
Anselm and Descartes were, surely, thinkers of greater penetra- 
tion and subtlety than to allow themselves to rely upon what is 
open to any such attacks of the market-place. In our idea of 
an island perfect circularity of contour is a purely accidental 
quality, unimportant and casual; so is the precise locality or 
exact ownership of a hundred guineas. But Anselm and Descartes 
are not speakmg of casual or optional ideas ; they consider tbui. 
the idea of a Perfect Being is a necessary idea, and cletir us 
daylight, so to speak ; one which is an innate possession of tlie 
thinking mind: clear and precise and self-evident. There, must 
be some explanation of it ; and the simplest explanation is tlui-t 
it is evoked by the operation of an Object, of a Eeality. To 
suppose that Ansehn and Descartes and Leibnitz could not 
distinguish between the kind of objectivity attaching to an 
endeavour to sketch a Perfect Commonwealtl!, and the kind of 
objectivity attaching to the idea or tliought they were dealing 
with, is to have little i-espect for their inteliigeiiee and tlio 
place they have won in the intellectual world. The nocfjsBity 
of the idea is the pivot of the whole position to them. And 
this necessity they allege to be of a wholly a prim'i cliaiucter 
and to provide a sufficient ultimate ground for Thei.siu, even if 
there were no other. 

It has been said that we shall not find any English Theists 
definitely taking their stand on this argument. Tlicd!' attitude to 
it has varied. Some have exhibited a disinclimiiicm to tUtach 
any weight’ to it at all. Of these some have expres.scd t.hem.'>elves 
hesitatingly and with distant respectfulness. Clarke, lor csaaiyde, 
caUs it ‘obscure'-and, -‘defective,' and indeed periwps only nutminal, 
altho,ugh he acknowledgeB that it is ‘ not easy dispute.’ Others 
have dismissed ii 'wi& .abrupt discourtesy. Reid’s opinion is well 
too^j'.and-weA^il -find bthei-s not dissimilar, On tlie whole, 
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they 'anticipate the decision of the'-Eoinan Inquisition^ which 
1861 decided that Oiitologism could' not, Lsafely be taught/ non 
into tmdi But some have adopted it as an additional argument, 
as a new strand in a composite cord ; having independent force 
but to be combined with the others ; and claim is made that 
increase of strength is gained by means of the addition. Others 
have accepted it as a necessary part of their complete scheme : 
they adopt it as the formulation of that cl priori factor which 
manifestly shows itself in any clear exposition of the Cosmological 
argument. Then on this as the it priori base they construct 
their scheme by means of the Cosmological and other proofs from 
experience. 

The attitudes above referred to are those of Theists of the 
DemoHvStrative School. Those who on other grounds belong to 
an A:, priori ^school , regard - this- Ontological , argument^as; leading-'^ 
up to the adoption of a complete d priori method, of %vhich it is 
an early formulation. The Argument has held the ground, they 
say, during the eclipse of true d piodori thought, and having served 
its purpose it is now of only historical interest. Still, the dis- 
pensing with the Ontological argument and that formulation of 
how tlioiight and reality are related which it was designed by 
its greatest expounders to provide, can hardly fail to leave an 
appearance of Iieadlessness to the scheme of Proofs. 

§6. Type III — Tiuhscendiutal Ibsa'lism (Speotuativi)' > ' 

From Kant's resetting of philosophy and restatement of the 
d priori and d posteriori methods, and their relative functions 
in leading to Belief, dates the appearance of a new d priori 
method, known by the designation' Transcendentalism. 

The procedure of the d posteriori Demonstrative School, the 
assertive or dogmatic character of the' Intuitionalists, and the 
tentative fomiila of the Ontological proof, each and all seemed 
to Kant inadequate as against the growing force of Empirical 
and Sceptical objections. He therefore devoted himself to a 
severe scrutiny of the whole situation,, and by his ^ critical ' 
theory ‘ of knowledge he sank, mines, under them which were 
considered to have exploded ■ those fair fabrics of centuries of 
thought- , , 

’ For methods of reasoning hitherto employed he , substi- 
tuted- what is known as Traiascaudental method. ,Of this 
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meiUod lie was only tlie originator, liowover : be himself mis 
iiiiablo to attach to it more tlian a limited olficc in the j;orrjitiiioo 
of Religious Belief, and it is not as Kant stated it, but as it 
was developed by a series of successors, pre-emiiientlv lir 
Hegel, that Transcendentalism as a really coiistriicr-iTe iiietl'iOii 
now stands before the world. The kernel of the full driclriiic 
is that Necessary thought is constructive of intelligent ex- 
perience, and that the 4dea' or * object^ whicli it presents 
is entitled to our full belief as Eeal. That we Iia\'e Biniie 
intelligent experience, and that it is veridical, is taken for 
granted ; it is the fact to be explained ; whatever idea, or thought, 
or belief can be shown to be necessarily involved or impiiecl 
therein as -its p7*ius is a true thought; as veridical as the 
datum itself, to say the least. The mark of necessity is lilL 
important The necessary character means necessary for the 
bringing into shape and order the manifold data of exjierieiice : 
after subordinate categories ha%"e been applied to the data 
.... of ..perception, there, is. a. function for Ideas, namely,, to., .arrange 
a higher order still, and, it is hoped, a final one. If it; can Ise 
shown that such an order is induced, the Ideas stand viiidicafcix! 
and must be believed in. The three Ideas are the Soul or 
Self which perceives, understands, thinks, anti is conscious of 
itself; the World, which is perceived; and Gud, in whom the 
opposition between subject and object is unified. Here then 
we have a new mode of Theism. The Idea of Gt)d is neeemiitj 
for the explanation of the Ideas of Self and the Wiuici™i!i 
themselves and in relation to each other — and ali three in 
combination are necessary for the explanation of cccpericlic'c 
in general 

But it is at once obvious that there is an <ippe:iraiicf in 

‘this -of out' ’moving' only in the realm of' 

^experience'; a feeling that we do not touch ^'objectivity' in 
the sense of, a something independent of anti oiitekku so to 
speak, oiTr. own mental life. Well, this kind of o!jjf3crti\'ity was 
precisely what 'Kant may be taken to have reiiiiiliaf.ed : it is 
not possible '.that there should be a presentment hj Ihuisoii 
of^sometMng, which- is mot Rational; it is a eoirtradicfciori m 
terms tQmqummdi a thing. Kant did, indeed, Idmsclf reserva 
,a blank aS a source-. pf reality, but some of his folio wers' 
considered;, th^t' in-this he was retaining an iiicoiiereiit relic of 
the, older thought I ;.wWle:‘,opponen^^^ it may be said, took it as 
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an acknowledgment on his part .that lie. had very nearly cast 
objectivity out and grasped at this to save himself. His followers 
aceordiiiglj" dispensed with this relic and took the path of insist- 
ing that Necessary thought is itself ahvays and inherently 
strictly correlative wdth objective reality. In short, that w^hat 
Reason thinks is EeaL There is no distinction between being 
' necessarily thought ' and being ‘ thought of as real/ or, in other 
words, being real. This is fundamental. Take aw^ay this coiTela- 
tiveness and higher Eeason is futile, ordered knowdedge is a 
dream, universal truth is unattainable, empirical positmsm or 
even scepticism must ascend the throne hitherto claimed by 
philosophy. In the name of constructive Thought therefore 
Transcendentalism claims the adhesion of human intelligence. 

In relation to lower ranges of knowledge the higher Eeason 
stands thus. Experience unquestionably show^s fields of positive 
knowledge of two kinds, first, that which is within the range of 
my own consciousness, my own personal history, and, with this, 
the inferred history of mj fellow’-men ; and second, the accumula- 
tion of knowledge of the physical world given us by the j)hysical 
sciences : in short, the whole content of the sciences, psychological 
and physical, in varying degrees of concreteness and abstractness, 
of verified fact and probable hypothesis. Within both fields it 
is futile, vain, and seif-contradictory to endeavour to find either 
self or world or God. The ' Objects ' corresponding to these 
ideas belong to a higher order. Self is the necessary basis of 
soiil-existence ; the World, of outer objects/ and God, of both 
these. But any attempt to depict these three Ideas in terms 
of sense-knowledge, even as ordered by the Understanding, must 
plainly be to deprive tlmm of their special character as Ideas of 
Eeason. Or it is to make tliein what is banned as Tramcendent ; 
to. attempt to carry sense and understanding into the uppei: 
realm ; to assume that we have ’what Eant always seemed to be 
lamenting the absence of in our nature, an Intuitive Uiicler- 
standiiig. 

Is, then, reality to be denied to this higher order? •On 
■what ground ? What is there in the lower order which entitles 
it to monopolise that claim ? The answer is, There must be' a 
complete turning round from ■ the empirical standpoint : reality 
must- he ascribed to the upper urder: and that primarily^ for the 
very reason Ilmt this is ' the order of -which vre , must neces- 
sarily think. , In the' dower', , world'-. all is finite,, coiitixigeiiL 
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conditioned. Surely it is delusive to claim reaEtj^ for tJii.s iu 
comparison with a realm of principles which are Infinite, .Necessary, 
and Unconditioned ? 

It is also to be noticed that while Transcendentalism brings 
the individual mind into full play, it is not individualistic : whiit 
is necessarily thought by me is necessarily thought by every 
other mind: we ai-e each of us participating in a universtal 
Season when we are thinking; hence the necessity and the 
universaUty. But whether I think all this immediately and 
originally, or acquire it through the medium of fellow-minds, 
is a different matter. 

It has perhaps been venturesome to endeavour in a few 
paragraphs to indicate this new philosophical position : probably 
every sentence written is open to objection. The statement, of 
it by Tianscendentalists has required iteration and reiteration 
in original works, in essays, in histories, and in commentaries. 
But the endeavour has to be made ; or of w'hat avail is the new 
method if after a century of elaboration it must remain incapable 
of formulation in a few working principles ? 

Its application to Theism I take in tliis way, Tiie thought 
of God is a necessary thought; it enters into the structure of 
experience,^ of reasoning, of knowledge ; it gives form to that 
structure, it exhibits it as a consistent and coherent wlioie. 
Without it, ex'perience falls asunder into shapeless and disi^on- 
neeted masses, so to speak : our mental picture is a chaos, like 
the disconnected patches of colours on a painter’s palette. The 

ordering of the lives of finite spiritnal beings like ourselves 

nay, the very lives themselves, each of which is inexplie/ihle so- 
long as it IS regarded in isolation—depends upon the reality 
of the ordering principle, which is therefore, as an object of 
belief, inevitable and necessary; and this orderm^ primupk 
(rod. To say that God eayists is absolutely true; but it is a bare 
and barren way of stating the truth. He does more ; He acts. 

ms. His actions and His life are seen iu the wor,ld which 
^presses Him, and in, the Spiritual world which not only expresses 

“ean that the 

S Being IS only:a.creation of Thought as opposed ' to some- 
namely, the supposition: that something more real could be found 
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thm the object of necessary •thought '.If -the' term means that 
Ideas of Reason show us reality, 'and. 'that thus God is rationally 
believed in as the supreme Reality, the term is accepted. 

Traiisceiidenfcai Idealism, therefore claims that it exhibits a 
Theistic world ; and that its world-view^ is rational and satisfying, 
while any other is incoherent and either leaves the soul desolate 
in an alien and opposing universe, or in a muititucle or mani- 
fold of things which is no universe at all. Theism sets firmly 
together the thinking sj)mt and the finite objects of its thought, 
and by reason, of this combining invests them with a higher kind 
of reality than they had before. And we have to choose between 
this and either a Subjective Idealism by which tlie Self stands as 
.-::a:::Solitaiy reality p er, a.„ Materialism in which reality of the Spirit 
is suppressed or Buborclinated ; or, an unrelated Dualism ; or else, 
some form of Pantheism ; or, fmally, acquiescence in there being 
nothing at all worthy of the' name ^-of.^reality.; Thel 
reality of the Transcendentalist, on the other hand, vindicates 
the subordinate reality both of our own spiritual being and of 
the world by necessary reference of both to the Supreme Reality 
in which they live and move and have their being. 

How does Transcendentalism stand in relation to the older 
il priori schools ? IIo\? does it differ from such laying down of 
an Intuition of God or from such proof by Demonstration as 
Kant is supposed to have rendered obsolete for all who work 
through his * Critical ' polemic ? 

In. the first place, in this new priori method "we no longer 
suppose that we can attain to belief in a transcendent Being 
known per se as beyond and above and outside experience ; instead 
of this, we see Him through the experience which His presence 
renders intelligible, and in that alone. It teaches us to avoid 
trying to look upon God as a possible member of His created 
world. But did the older schools ever do so naive a' thing as 
this? Mot expressly, and in terms; but they imply it, and 
their adversaries find it always plausible to attack them as doing 
so. The Intuitionalist talks of seeing God directly, as if' He 
were dne object among others the Cosmologist works his w’^ay 
to Him backward or upward from the finite world, over against 
which ^ stands the Infinite. But the ^ Transcendentalist sets God 
as necessarily existing in relation to His world, not away from it, 
not known per not worked up to' and then regarded as known 
or * perceived in Himself with"' the. wwldfand :self left' behind; 

" '.3 
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but Gvei' as the Supreme in coiTelafcioii witi) tliai; whiah flojiends 
on Him. 

So that Transcendentalism takes the plare of the (ihijiiiMiiai 
and Ontological methods in the a jirw;’/' sphere : Likiii-; ilifir 
pdace by providing the d _prm-i basis. Then the otiior ;irgn- 
ments follow. In the world of events things and ]i!ir.«nns, as 
exhibited by experience, the application of the conce}.ition of 
Causality comes in as a mode of moulding the manifold into 
ordered experience, under the direction of the arclutoctoiiic Idea. 
And thus the Cosmological ‘proof’ is not separate and iudeptiiui- 
ent, leading up to the Divine Being, but recognition of ttic 
display of His activity in the world. It thus takes np the « 
priori element which is always involved in a statement of the 
Cosmological inference, and sets it in pmsition ready for a-ppli- 
cation to the realm of phenomena.. It is not regressive hut 
progressive.’ Similarly the Teleological proof may be regarded 
as an inductive verification, as the exhibition, after inspsKitipn 
of phenomena, of the actual way in which the Supremo Eoality 
working by Intelligent Purpose, is pleased to prodnoo uiul 
develop a finite created universe : or progressively, starling from 
tne purpose of G-od, we have a key to the knowledge of an ordered 
world. Hot otherwise do the Moral and iEsthetic ai'giuiients 
show how He awakens in our spirits the sense of Goodnesa 
and of Beauty, and leads us to take delight in rendering them 
into conduct and character or to rejoice in the upprecltition of 
them as characteristics of nature and of life. 

Eant was the pioneer of this metliod, or rather its inauffu- 
rator; but, as has been indicated, by him its scope was hjade« 
quately apprehended, and he still clung to a remnant of tfio older 
mode of ds priori thought. But his own strenuous toil prepared 
the way, and others came in the freshness of youtli to ciiiov 
its results and move forward. Kant did not allow that in tki 
idea of God we had any other kind of reality than that of an 
Idea, ie, so far as the speculative Intellect was corict>rned. He 
himself regarded this limitation with etpuinimity because iie 
regarded perception -of. Eight as a separate function of ihuison ' 

hy.means ’of .whiqh .Theistic belief is validly and conchiaivelv 
attained. 

Vi.But ip'rimimy^yB' tbe method of Transcendentalism soon 
.stoula^;,in^,|rafaBe; Vitality the thought of Germany, botlj ' 
|Mospphieal. :'an’d .;t^^^ The great name of Hegel stends 
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pre-emineiit in Cemany, of c6m*se,- where 'his influence has bec3n 
fell} in many quarters, although few now accept the detail of liis 
work. Ill England it has been especially, through liis formulation 
of this method and his eiicyclopsedic, application of it 
adherents have been won. At' least this is so as regards Traii^ 
scendentalism on the speculative side.' , On the Ethical others 
have had their share of influence. 

This leads me to say that by Transcendentalism pure and 
simple is often meant the resort to it for the Intellectnal or 
Speculative establishment of Theism. Kant is not called a 
Tmnscendentalist for Theism, because speculatively he could 
.not. ...see. ...how to get .beyond his .scepticism,; .only ,iii. Ethics 
could he build Theism by his new method. But I shall applj?^ 
the term to Ethics also, and shall treat Ethical Theism by 
. .Transcendental .method as a leading ■ type. 

But Hegel held that the method availed to justify speculative 
belief in the reality of the Divine Being. Inasmuch, however, 
as the method of Hegel was not found to be compulsorily cogent, 
so to speak, as explaining the relation of Thought to Eeality, 
division among Hegelians set in, according as Thought or 
Actuality received most stress ; there was a Eight wing giving 
primacy to Thought, and a Left wing giving primacy to actual 
History of experience. In Theism these differences take tlie 
form either of reading phenomena in the light of ^6 priori 
Theological ideas, or else of rising from the study of actual 
experience and insisting that the ideas found there constitute 
Theology. In one direction man's thought about God leads to 
knowledge of the world: Theology is History; in, the other, 
man's study of the world is necessarily at the same tim,e the 
study of God: History is Theology* In face of this division 
our British Hegelians had to reconsider Ms method for them- 
selves, and to incorporate factors and elements from their own 
resources. 

Two' points require noting here on the bearing of Transcend- 
entalism on Theology. ' , , ■ ■ 

(1) This view does not claim ^ that our knowledge of God, is 
full at the beginning of our study. -^ Wb begin with the belief . 
in a 'Spiritual principle or Absolute /Spirit : invested with' the’ 
va^tness of 'iiooessifey and infinity, vrith immanence and transcend* 
once’' and goodness. To the 'Intelieet'.-tMs is full of promise'; 
;'to^ the imagination it is exceedingly 'mdistimt,, But we proceed 



Beflections on Transcendentalism 

The recency of the appearance of this type of Theism in 
Britain and America, the high favour it has already acquired in 
influential academic circles -where Theism begins with philosopb)' 
rather than with Theology, and the eonseqxient efteots in others 
where Theology is the prior interest, render advisable some 
attention of a more detailed kind than was necessary for types 
of longer prevalence and in closer contact with the ordinary 
theology of Great Britain. 

The school -anquestionably exhibits great intellectupl powers 
devoted to the expression of -wide-sweeping and yet profoundly 
penetrative theory. - And dt is one in which philosophy is con- 
nected by inner and.' AeceBSary,, connection with' Theology. Tiio. 
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doekiiie of the Divine Being is '.in 'itself the initial and the 
final doctrine of the - system. Here is . no rising to the idea of 
God as an afterthought, from a system of science and philo- 
sophy already complete without it; philosophy is theological. 

The six points are all here ex professo: Necessity in the 
strongest way, Immanence, Transcendence, Goodness and Beauty 
ill perfection, Personality or Spirituality, and Infinity. To 
discuss whether they are established or not would bring the 
whole philosophy into court. This adjudication is not inj 
business, but some observations may be made from the stand- 
point of our comparative method. 

In the first pkce, Idealists' must not be surprised if theo- 
logians are cautious in coming over to them. The informed 
theologian cannot but be aware that no general verdict of exjperts 
in philosophy has' been won by- the' speculative ,IdeaIists7...ev^ 
in ■'Germany^' are aware;- that Kant’s ,owir;;Gpening:'' 

of the school v/as followed promptly by a marvellously rich 
application of thought on one or other of the lines indicated 
by his method. But the history of post-Kan tiaii philosophy 
shows a network of out « branching lines. On Hegel’s track 
alone we find a right and a left centre, with a right and a left 
wing, each occupied by men of mark. Now of ail these our 
English and Scottish Hegelianism is but another ramification, 
and primd facie it can hardly expect an unquestioning welcome. 
And then within our islands, the theological student learns that 
the Cairds stand almost alone in their strong intellectiialism, 
that Green and Mr. Bradley deviate again, and that other 
quondam Hegelians are losing confidence and going straight back 
to the Ethical Idealism of Kant, tlience to begin much of the 
iiin(3teenth century work over again. Apart therefore from 
inherent capacity to Judge, the man who is asking for guidance 
stands perplexed, and feels that in spite of the confident tone 
and Jiigh claims of the Transcendentalists he hears too little 
volume of voice on their side to feel a call upon himself to 
abandon better-trodden ways of Theism. 

Of the objections urged, the most pressing is that both the 
datum and the result are too remote from experience. By the 
Cairds wxi are C 3 alled' from ordinary, life into ■our inner conscious- 
ness and in that to self-consciousness. , Arrived at this remote 
point, we have then to go back- a 'stage farther, and fiiml the 
selGcoiisciousiiess in which ours is ■ to explained xife two 
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.removes therefore from . what caa be recognised as concrete 
experience we find the Supreme. From this double remoteness 
return has to be made to life, and the endeavour to secure this 
is much less effective and less articulate than the advance had 
proved. So that there is a feeling that necessary as the refer- 
ence to a Unity of Self-consciousness beyond our finite self- 
consciousness may be, we seem landed on an by an upward 
impulse, and there we stay. To turn round and syntheticalhr 
reconstruct experience is an arduous task, and grave critics 
assert frankly that the return to experience is not, to their 
mind, accomplished by the Transceiidentaiists. Especially two 
‘mysteries^ of experience, our Moral responsibility and the fact 
of changes in Time, are held to be inexplicable on this tran- 
scendental principle ; if so, its Theism is inadequate, for unless 
it can' show that God is implied in this world it leaves the idea 
of Him outside the actualities of ex])erience. Another objection 
is that the Theism is too expressly inteiiectiiaL John Caird 
may reply that his work is on philosophy of Eeligion : yes, but 
he calls it 'Religion,’ and not 'Theology’ pure and simple, and 
therefore other factors should have been brought to the front, 
whereas they are placed in subordination to the tlmigM of the 
Absolute Spirit. His Sermons and Gifford Lectures show 
decisively that as a preacher he took a full view of Eeligion : 
bpt Bhouicl any of the elements which he there insists upon — 
and with manly eloquence— have been omitted in a ' philosophy ’ 
of it.? What he says as a preacher is so full that it might have 
been taken from the Cambridge Platonists : which is right, he 
or they, when in writing a philosophy he omits so much which 
they retain and hold fast to all along? And Dr. E. CaircEs 
book is entitled Evolution not of Theology, but of Mdigiim, and 
.free ■ resort is made to the phx^ase religious consciousness ; yetr 
the development actually sketched is concentrated mi ideas, ttie 
intellectual factor.- ■ Green turned more closely to expeiionoe, 
partly deserting his metaphysics in favour of resort to full: 
ethical life ; so much so that he considered himself entitled to 
.play the critic as to'., John Caird’s method. Mr. Bradley works 
still closer to experience,; -.and’ it may be that by his- means , the 
transition to -a less i'hteilacttial Idrin may he deemed to bnve 
befcn furthered, not :acoo,mp ^ ^ y. 

- So ;far for Intellect af.challenged from outside. ' Biit, within 
the ■ Intellectual ‘arena ,.,*aii0ther^' class of objection arises., 'For- 
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the ordinary 'English iiiiiid ■ has. -ruai-forvso many centuries on 
the qnasi-Arisfcoteliaii lines of " "the ■: Schoolmen, or ■ those of 
Empirical Induction or Iiitmtion,;tliat 'Transceiidental Theism 
can hardly expect naturalisation for,' a -long time to come. With. 
Causation and Design we are familiar; our scientific men and 
our' historians use these conceptions and we pass easily to their 
use for Theism. God as Being and Substance sound familiar ; 
but God as Frinciple sounds strange to ns, and as Assum;ptmi and 
Fosiulate the idea ' comes with distinctly chilling influence. If 
we are told that ' 'existence of 'God,-' is a- cold phrase, too, we 
find that on many minds it has' much more ^gripV it goes 
■ with their logic, and they retain- a .readiness to expect that 
^ truth should lend itself to ' proof.' ■ When , they hear that the 
problem of Theism is ' beyond proof,' since it raises the question 
of the ' Proof of all proofs,' they acknowledge the success of the 
rhetoric, but are not coiiv,mced that it contains a meaning of any 
value for themse.lves. If the term Spirit is made fimdainerital 
they are more at ease ; but disappointment recurs when, it is 
re.fiiied to spiritual principle : and when they find Mr. Bradley 
grudging and resisting when asked to say what concrete element ^ 
he can at all agree to admit into his idea of Spirit, they ar^ 
bewildered. Even a strong intellect dike Dr. Flint's cannot 
distinguish the Transcendental Absolute from pure Being ; 
indeed from NotMiig. And so, both the old Eationalism and 
the old Emj)iricisin still enjoy the allegiance of not a fei? in 
these islands, as the bibliography of Demonstrative Theism since 
1870 proves. 

And another protest comes from 'Kantians : for them ■ the 
Traiisceiidentalists go too far towards hypostatising an idea or 
conception: if not in the -old illegitimate way which they join 
in condemning, yet with the old illegitimate result. The self of 
sclLcoiiscioiisness is turned into, an' object of Knowledge: 'which 
it ca.a never be, according to Kant.', The term 'principle ' is but 
a disguise because they wish to avoid .the ban placed upon thc3 
old 'SSubstaiice/ but its effect - is '-the , same when it designates 
illegitimate objectification of .self .’and of' not-self, and of the 
principle of unity in knowledge. , It- is ail 'true/ say the Kantians ; 

. btit- it ,is not Iteality : it is 'Ahly -Trans'eendentally true in order 
. to explain how knowledge is' possible : aio-' objectifying is' legiti- 
mate. ' I’t -would be liard on 'the Speculativiats to say that they 
.’do not see all this; they i]aake,-;stranuohs efforts to avoid it,: but 
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the objection is made froin the Eantian staiidpomfcj tliat tliey 
do not succeed ; that the history of the soiii and of the \vorld 
lies in a region from which they have sailed away. 

From Ethical idealism comes its own protest that the sphere 
of moral life is quitted for a remoteness in which moral con- 
seiousness finds itself reduced to a pale shadow. And when the 
promised return is attempted it pro%^es impracticable. Tlie 
movement is not made. Solmtur mribidmdo, says Dr. Fraser, 
and he avers that he waits in vain for the mind to march. 
Where does the Will come in, where everything is Divine 
manifestatioii ? Where is human personality ? Where and 
w’-hat is Goodness? And Ethical idealists invite us to return 
to Kant’s abandonment of Speculative for Ethical Theism, where 
good work has been done which does not need speculative idealism, 
nor depend upon it. 

From Feeling and Imagination comes still another protest. 
These have suffered much from the old nationalism, but after 
the Evangelical and the Eomantic revivals they thought they 
had vindicated their place among the essentials of Theistic 
belief. They had even succeeded to some extent in wimiing 
from the Demonstrative school admission to partuersliip, and 
were enjoying a restoration, attached with agreeable ease to 
Causation and Design. To God as Creator and Euler, to supreme 
Spirit and Divine Person, Feeling could be attaclied, and 
Imagination could construct an embodied religion by the aid 
of the analogies of human life, individual, family and social 
But the exchange for Principle and Postulate seemed to dissolve 
all this, and Feeling and Imagination were again abandoned. 
The offer of recognition as factors in ' Eeligion ’ after expulsion 
from Theology has come too late : and even the aiiow^ance of 
superior prmUml importance cannot be accepted from the hands 
of men who have said such strong things on the dominant riglit 
of Truth to suzerainty of the soul seeking after God. 

The' quarrel is sharpest bet'ween Speculative Idealism and 
the other Intellectual systems. It might be brought to consort 
with the Theology of Feeling, or Personality, or ^ Ethics. Hegel 
allowed all these to be stages of advance towards philosophj’' 
of religion. But with Demonstrative RationaliBia and Empiricism 
the fight is tO' the\4eath, for 'the dispute is for the same 
territory. , , 

, The older Eatioml Theblogy- will press for decisive answers to 
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two questions : (1) Immanence is^ iaaBifesL;;but is. Transcendence, 
secured ? It maj^ be, but the' tendency to limit knowledge of 
tlie Infinite to its manifestations', naturally gives rise to tbe 
impression that no further positive “ thought of G-ocl Himself' 
must ‘be • attempted. This may be ' quite legitimate, and its 
opposite a mere ignis fatims. I am not expressing an opinion. 
But Englishmen will not be ready to acquiesce when they are 
told that they must not think of God us having His own existence, 
His own character, His owm majesty and glory, over and above 
all that can be seen or known. We know that some, e.g. 
Fichte, have found it natural to pass into identification of 
humanity with deity. I do not think that any of the English- 
men whose work I have sketched ■ in this section are open to 
this charge, especially when to their systematic exposition we 
add their occasional utterances ; but. ■ 1. find the objection- made, 
as:,if:\:a':real difficulty had been felt.- ■■ . ■ 

(2) And on the other vside it would seem from numerous 
eriticisnis that Pantheism, as identification of the Deity with his 
world, easily presents itself as the broad effect of this type of 
Theism../ ,',,:If^ is at the- , beginning and/at .the end,::and: 

ail through the stages, where is human personality ? Is our 
independence really preserved, or are we only appearances ? Is 
our Freedom a phantom ? The difficulty of seeing how to get 
away from Pantheism is too commonly felt to be ignored. That 
Pantheism is contrary to the intention of this method is plain, 
and abundance of vigorous statements can be brought to show 
that it is contrary. But to many English readers it is not 
clearly manifest tluit a true personal .Theism, which retaiB.s 
reality for the worshipper as well as for the Divine Being, is 
attained, hown^ver bravely attempted. 

Per conim^ there is much that is attractive for Christian. Theo- 
logians in the work of the Speculative Idealists. I have indicated 
how profound and thoroughgoing is their identification of Theology 
with Philosophy, how broadly and penetratively Theistic their 
view of thought, and of the universe which Thought discloses. 

Hence, , the.ir woiid-%dew is profoundly ■Eevektional We 
are' to regard the universe as a ^ revelation ' of God, and our- 
selves as endowed with an ‘ inspiration ' which enables us to 
iiitfirpret it. And Christian Theology will insist that it cannot 
be easy for suc 3 h a Theism to lay \ down a canon which will 
excliiiio tlic po£sil)iIity of the , appearance’ in the universe of 
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new 'phenonaeaa utterly unlike those alreadj” maniiested i:o im : 
now 6 vents which require for explanation a iresli resort to tlie 
activity of the Infinite ; persons charged with fresh missions from 
the Divine Spirit. Pre-eminently the Incarnation itself, with all 
that prepared for it, and the new Kingdom of God which has 
issued from it — only partially realised, yet with indefinite promise 
of progress— can by it be brought into relation with our world- 
view and exhibited as our central point of light and life. 

Again, its doctrine of Season is so lofty in comparison with 
that of the older Eationalism, and so lifted above that of 
Empiricism, that it is akin to what has been soiiiewhfit in- 
articulately set up as the doctrine of ' Faith ” as above ' Sight;' 
as the evidence of things not seen indeed, but thoiojM or 
held ideally by Eeason. For this very reason the method is to 
he used with caution by Christian Theologj’'. Under this philo- 
sophy history is apt to be sublimated into the history of ideas : 
the character of * accidentahiess ' is carried very far into the 
constitution of persons and things, in order that only spiritiui:! 
essence may be retained. A glance over Green's two tlieological 
lectures, the ^ Witness of God ' and ' Faith,' in which the Person 
of Christ is taken out of the region of history, will indicate 
what I- mean. The method may possibly be the very best 
schoolmaster to bring Thought into Christian Belief, but witii 
not a few it has taken the course of replacing it : not by oppo- 
;v:^i|pi^;::;huB^ accidental of much hitherto 

regarded as of the structural constitution, and by the absorption 
of the rest into itself. The Christian religion as elainiiiag to 
stand on an historical basis may find itself justifi,ed and -illumirieci 
by Idealism, but if the procedure is to be a remoulding of history 
by the substitution of a process of ideas, Christian expedience 
will protest and incline rather to forego the advantage of elevated 
arid consistent if the result is to leave outside it elements, 

events, movements, ^ persons, which are in tlie heart of the 
Christian^ community and, in the life which makes men coiiscioiis 
of sonship of God^tbrough the Incarnation of the Divine Soil 

_ Spmf/I!0rm;s_of,Qimsi-TmmoemlemtaMmn 

, ' WA shall fihd\:am6n^' /English doctrines of^Tlieisiii iii f;lie 
latter' part of ’thevninet^ntli, century some eases of‘ partial i 
adoption of the, Tmnkendehtei method' ' ■ ^ ' " ’ . ■' 
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(a) There are mec: who 'accept' The TiansceBdental mode of 
establishing Theism by -reference to proof from its iliiiniiiiatiTe 
eiScioncy, its success as an interpretative power. But they dO' 
n,ot go with Transcendentalists in their way of building upon the 
original necessity of the Spiritual principle, from its being seen 
to be either speculatively or morally necessary when the con- 
ditions or implications of seif-consciousness and our knowledge 
of an objective world or of moral consciousness are explored. 
They would be glad of such a necessity, no doubt, but they do 
not li.nd it given. , ■ ' 

This mode I call Quasi-Transcendentalism. In this school 
are found some w'hose minds have been occupied rather with 
the sciences than with philosophy, who adopt the logic of the 
Inductive Sciences, as expounded by Whewell and Jevons — not 
Mill. Their method runs on those familiar lines somewhat thus : 
facts ' as classified and arranged by the sciences ; hypotheses 
to account for the facts ; deduction to consequences ; verification 
amongst the facts and amongst other facts not previously in 
view. In this way we have the idea of the Divine Being set 
forth as arising after the manner of a hypothesis, to be verified 
by its interpretative power. It is through this verification that 
the method presents some kinship with that of Transcend- 
entalism. But it stands far away from it by reason of the 
absence of any recognition of the character of necessity in the 
original idea ; how the hypothesis arises is not explained. As 
a mode of Theism this will be attacked from all quarters. 

In philosophy the question has been pressed upon Kant and 
upon Kaiitians, how they get at the ‘ Categories ’ which they 
spend so much time in justifying. How do we know there 
are not others equally worthy of attention ? It is all very well 
to talk of Postulates, but if they are capriciously chosen I can 
never feel sure that there may not be others as good. And I 
cannot press my own postulate on pain of Fallacy of consequent : 
if A is, B should be found to be : B is found to be, . * . A is, 
will not stand, for other antecedents may be as good as mine. A 
iiypo thesis which is not a necessary _ presumption is a very un- 
satisfying tiling: it is a competitor . among other hypotheses: 
there” may be hundreds or thousands of . them, all entitled to be - 
tested by verification. Professor James is complacently BatisfieeP 
'witli this : It matters not to an ■ empiricist,'' he says, " from 
what , quarter a hypothesis may .eoipe' 'to' him: he may have 
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acquired it uj laii’ means or oy loiu ; iintj wiii^|?ci.uu 

or accident suggested it, but if the total drift of thinking con- 
tinues to confirm it, that is what lie means by its being true. ^ 
But it is through a dim perception of tliis accidental and casual 
character that popular imagination stands aghast at a method 
which so easily lends itself to the scoffer, as in the famous saying 
of Laplace, as commonly understood. The regarding the tlioiiglit 
of God as a hypothesis is sufficiently shocking to many minds 
to prevent this mode from having any wide acceptance. 

The 'contrast between this and true Transcendentalism can l)e 
seen by a perusal of Professor Eoyce's chapter, ' The World r)C 
Postulates/' in his Religions Aspect of Philosojohy,^ Dr, Eoyco 
admits it for science, but rejects it if it offers itself as com- 
potent for philosophy. 

(b) There is a mode of Theism which employs construction 
of the Transcendental kind in application to the whole area 
of our personal life. Its maxim majr be described as Satisfaction 
of the needs of life in all their scope and variety: whatever 
is required in order to give a ground for all the factors of our 
manifold life may be believed in, nay, must be believed in. The 
inference is after the transcendental manner. '' The traii^ 
scendeiital regress is a process in which by reflexion we become 
conscious of the principles involved in our intelligible experience;' 
says Dr, Edward Caird.^ Broadening this out we can say, “ The 
transcendental regress is a process in which by reflexion we 
become convinced of the reality of objects indispensable to the 
satisfaction of the whole complex of our experience.'* 

A form of it is the ' argument from desire,' but tliafe- is a 
very partial statement of it: we must bring our whole nature 
into view. If an atheistic view^ of the world cools the ardour fd 
bur tenderest and most elevated feeling, if it leaves in wcm 
our noblest aspirations and aims, if it leaves in disorder our 
thoughts' of nature and of himiaiiity, while a Thoistic view 
sustains feeling, gives a goal, for conduct, and introduces harmony 
into our sciences and our philosophy, then the Theistic view 
is entitled to our assent 

' .Such an argument, must, be employed wvitii great, care and 
cimimspection, pf' course. ’We cannot derive a belief that the 
Emperor- of. China is' a, singularly wise and beneficent person* 
age from the opmion-tbat' the benefit of such a man being ruler 
V. d Msdmjs, 'P. ii,. p. 'lac* . ' ® VoL i p. 484. 
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of a third of' the hiiman .race’ woiild. be-iiicalculable. We must 
cut out some accidentals here/ We may think that the con- 
tinuance ill the government of China of any Emperor, whether 
wise or foolish, is better for China' than the substitution of a 
foreign Viceroy and council or a native mandarinate or a 
national democracy, and that the ^ needs ’ of China are best 
satisfied by centuries of the present dynasty. Then the satisfy- 
ing of these needs is a proof of the presence of some qualities 
of goodness in the dynastic system, though none are discernible 
by inspection or analysis of the system itself. 

If therefore we are considering human life as a whole and 
find that iiieii, taken over a large area and in varied circum- 
Btaiices, can do more and bear more, can live higher and, more 
noble lives when animated by belief in a supernatural Coodness 
and an All-seeiiig Judge ruling the universe, this is a kind of 
■ proof . that: such a being -exists. ■' To state it as the ‘ argument 
from consequences ’ is to put it somewhat meagrely perhaps, and 
in that form it lies open to much real objection. Still, it is in 
use in the Sciences, and our question is, Is it legitimate as an 
inference from experiences of all kinds to a something transcend- 
ing experience ? In the sphere of knowledge we find it claimed 
as legitimate by Transcendental Idealism, although the term 
'consequences' is inadequate to express what is meant: and 
also in the sphere of Ethics. May it not be applied to our 
personal experience as a whole, in the form that satisfaction of 
imperious, persisting, and honourable needs of life is a good guide 
to belief, to truth ? 

That the concrete forms of the object of religious belief 
have been so arrived at is precisely what the Science of religions 
tells us : is it illegitimate to hold that the broad question of the 
existence of the object and the purification of the idea of it 
may be similarly established by the co-operation of rational, 
sentimental, and ethical demands? If the light of God is 
illuminative for Eeasoii, offers support for Ethical maxims, and 
satisfi,es deepest Feeling, is not the light shown to be a true, 
one ? ' . ' . 

This mode may be adopted by a man who does not accept 
Transeeiidentalisiii when applied' either speculatively or ethically 
in a rigorous demonstration after the manner of Hegel or of 
Kant; he may be unable to. accept; it as u method of Theisin 
^lim so limited, while, he can ■■.resort to it in application 'to 
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experience as a whole. Perhaps if pressed he could be driven 
from any right to use it over the wliole of life if lie lia.s 
repudiated it in the separate factors ; but at anyrate there are 
examples of some minds which tlo resist it iir those special 
applications but accept it when applied to the complex needs of 
our personal life, with its demand for satisfactions and Iiappi- 
ness as well as for intellectual consistency and for ethical 
sufficiency of the strictly rational kind. A leading example 
of their type will be found in the Theism of Mr. Balfour. 
He doubts Transcendentalism on the speculative side, while lie 
maintains that for the scientific, the ethical, and the icsfchetic 
aspects of life the interpretation given by Theism is superior to 
that given by Naturalism, and therefore he is a Theist. 


§ V. Type IY. — Ethical Theism (Rationalist) 

The basis here is the sense of the reality of the deliverances 
of the Moral judgment ; of the obligation to do right, to he 
virtuous, to love goodness and to pursue it. This is taken as a 
fact of human experience, explored and set in position by Ethics 
of various schools. The only requirement is that the basis he 
there : the reality of moral obligation and moral goodness. 

In Ethics the main conceptions of the deliverance of the 
Moral Consciousness are two: Moi’al Duty, as imposing obliga- 
tion ; and Moral Goodness as inviting acceptance : the eoneeption 
of Law to be obeyed, and the conception of End to be achieved. 
As Duty, it carries with it a circle of dependent ideas; such 
moral conceptions as responsibility, crime, guilt, punishment, 
retribution; obedience, service, loyalty; with a part of the 
range of human legislation and social institutions extending 
beyond the deliverance of the individual conscience. As Good- 
ness, it expresses the purposiveness of our nature ; our being 
born to pursue ends, end upon end, with some final end which 
consummates all: in working towards this end, or rather as 
Teally living in pursuit of it, we truly live our normal and 
natural life. Under either conception, or under both, our Will 
is called into pky ; oiir active nature is appealed to. ^he con- 
ception ,of ourselves as agents acting out freely our own characters, 
puttmg ourselves forth, m our potentialities actual, is 
dominated by a conseiciisness that there is a giudahee ovSr us or 
Mth us. Duty-: re^ds iit' as-- something which -is .over against ' 
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us, wliicli addresses us with 'imperativeness and expects the sub- 
mission of our will, our obedience and acts upon our feeling by 
means of a profound sentiment of; rest and happiness accompany- 
ing or following every act of obedience, or a penetrating pain of 
remorse when disloyalty has prevailed. Goodness carries Feel- 
ing with it : it penetrates the consciousness by a disclosure of 
the inner nature and purport of the end enjoined. In both 
cases there is present, essentially, in consciousness, the sense of 
limitation, imperfection, partial failure on our part : the whole 
of the Duty is never done, the Obedience is never exhaustive ; 
or the complete End in its perfection of excellence is never 
attained. Ever the ideal is before us, surpassing the accomplish- 
ment, higher and fuller than the actuality: what ought to be 
ever exceeds what is. Now it is this ideality which is the 
spring of the true Moral argument to Theism. 

Failure to perceive this has led to its statement in at- 
tenuated, forms,, and the consequent relegation of it to a 
subordinate position, and to some curiously meagre views of its 
capabilities even on the part of writers quite disposed to seek 
its aid, “ Unless a man already believes in a God on other 
grounds/' writes an able Eomanist theologian of our day/ ''I 
should be very sorry to have to convert him by means of the 
argument from conscience.” The fact is, he is stating the moral 
argument apart from ideality: either as an inductive inference 
from signs of benevolence in the world, or as an infei’ence from 
the existence in ourselves of feelings which accompany the 
deliverance of Moral judgments. These bases, although sufficient 
to furnish an argument for the writer himself, do not suffice, 
in Dr. Clarke's own opinion, for a universally coBvineing 
argument. Again, Dr. Flint ^ does not fix himself on ideality ; 
and consequently he says, ''The Moral argument cannot be 
stated in any valid form which does not imply the legitimacy 
of the argument from efficiency- and order ” — Causality and 
Design : and he assigns to it , only a contributory function. 
This, indeed, has been the procedure of 'the aposUriori school 
all along : to allot primacy of convincing force to- the Causality 
arguments, reinforcing them with the Moral, in varying degrees 
of elfectivaiiess of statement. - It is the mark of our next Type 
to, state the Moral argument independently, and assign to it. at 
least equal -impressiveness.- , 

^ li T.. S.J., ^ ^ TAwm, Leei vis. 
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We must distinguish between tlse ways of empioyiiig the 
resort to Ethical consciousness : there is a choice of two Methods 
of Rational construction: the Demonstrative and the Tran- 
scendental. The writers indicated above use the older De- 
monstrative Method ; they place their reliance for eonstriictiffli 
upon & posteriori Eeasotiing. And though the inferences from 
law to lawgiver, from goodness to its source, are simple enough, 
they are really only forms of Causality inference after all ; in 
them the Moral argument is only called upon to fulfil a limited 
task, that of enriching and elevating the Causality argument by- 
reason of the enriched and elevated natime of the data to which 
it is applied. The Causality argument pure and simple is from 
existence of any and every kind: it becomes enriched when 
special attention is drawn to facts wliich have moral character. 
Employed in this way the inference is very simple. The very 
expression Moral Law leads immediately to the thought of a 
Lawgiver. “ Without a notion of a lawgiver,” as Locke says, 
“ it is impossible to have a notion of a law, and an obligation 
to observe it.” And when the Law is presented as of absahtU 
obligation and Duty as inexorable, as is done by Intuitional 
Moralists, there is no possibility of adequately explaining it by 
reference to a limited lawgiver. The admission of the conception 
of Law as necessary for the description of Moral fact, with the 
consequent reference to a seat of authority, gives a datum for an 
inferential Demonstration leading direct to Theism. And a 
parallel argument can be constructed from Goodness to a source 
in absolute and perfect Goodness. In this way Eeason is at 
work by means of the category of Causality or Dependence, , and 
the Moral ‘ argument ’ is presented in an inferential form. 

But Eeason is no longer confined to this older form ; the 
' new strength of Transcendentalism is available for application to 
the moral consciousness. That it was so applied by Kant is the 
most patent fact in the liistory of recent philosophy, after the 
decision that in the realm of Pure Eeason only regulative ideas 
■ivere at our disposal, by any possibility. But there were, and 
are, two very divergent opinions as to the import of Kant’s 
procedure. ' It appeared to some that Moral consciousness, the ^ 
1, domain of Practical Eeason, was a place of refuge into which the 
defeated philosopher; retired, reluctantly and with regret. But 
to others it was'ie^'^^ as no retreat; the Moral Sphere, was 
; precisely the, spbe^ee’, where Kant fixed the AiicjelpunU ijt hiS' 
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pLiiosophy, not only in ail .confidence, hut with' complete 
satisfaction. The unbiassed reader of Ms Critique of Fmctiml 
Reason and of his Metaphysio of MMc$ will hardly gather that 
he is in the company of a defeated general trying another method 
of assault: there is rather, I think, the tone of one who has 
dislodged a pretender, and is now engaged in making good the 
claims of the right of the sovereign. He denounces abuses on 
the Speculative side as having made ' Theology a magic-lantern of 
chimaeras,' but of Moral Theology he says, the idea of a Supreme 
Being as a practical Idea is one '' the possibility of which no 
human intelligence *will ever fathom, but the truth of which no 
sophistry will ever wrest from the conviction even of the com- 
monest man/' ^ 

It comes to this, as between Transcendental Speculation of 
Type III, and Transcendental Ethical Theism, ; the former seeks 
the starting-point, the fact to be explained, in self-consciousness 
as knowing ; the latter seeks it in self-determination towards an 
ideal of goodness ; the former plants itself in the sphere of 
consciousness, of knowledge ; the latter in the sphere of conduct 
consciously directed to an end deemed to be good, the Moral 
consciousness. 

It must not be supposed that those who adopt Ethical 
Theism have no concern with the rest of experience. Although 
the moral life is their anchoring-ground, yet Ethical Idealists 
have their say as to the non-moral and the physical ranges of 
phenomena, in relation to Theism. They insist that these must 
be spiritualised, and that the operation is in process. They 
welcome such a treatment of Nature in relation to mind as is 
lucidly worked out by Mr. Illingworth,^ with copious historical 
references from Egyptology and Sanskrit literature, through the 
Greeks and Eomans and the Christian Fathers, the Renaissance 
and Reformation, to Rousseau and Goethe, Shelley, Byron, and 
Wordsworth; and such a spiritualisation as is one of the 
proiiiinent eoiiceriis of Dr. Ward in his Gifford Lectures/^ 

’ So’ , far as concerns our own lower or non-moral nature, 
we ‘ were long ago taught that the ^natural' comes before the. 
^spiiikiar in the order of time 'in our own history. The rise' 

■ ' ’ . , OrUiqm of Fmeiiml Mmsortf Bk.' ji.c, ii. Al^bott’s Translation. 

' ® Divine cc, L and ii. " ' 

* M'eUMralism izmd AgmsUckmi 18 ^ 0 .' '■ 
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of spiritxijility o.iid its victory in conliict witli tiic is 

what is explicitly regarded as the ‘ Moral Life ’ by Hegel as 
by Aristotle. And we are religious in so far as wo thus rise 
above the conflict' and enter more and more into the life of 
spirituality : to do this we must have help, ducodep, from abo\"e. 
That there is such help to be had is the very anchor which 
Religious faith provides, and the Divine existence is the anchor- 
ing-ground. Thus in Moral faith is found the principle of 
Theism. To go elsewhere and look to Intellect for the principle 
is the mark of Transcendentalism proper, as we have seen, 
which stands upon consciousness in general, and takes up moral 
consciousness as special. But Ethical Idealism rests securcdy 
on the Moral Consciousness as ultimate. 

It is easier for the Ethical School to make themselves at 
home with other parts of human nature than it is for the 
Speculative School. As to Will, it is incorporated funda- 
mentally, for into the Moral Consciousness Will enters as well 
as Reason. But with regard to Feeling or Sentience there 
is no manifest ground for accepting any superiority of the 
Ethical form of Rationalism over the Speculative form. Feeling 
cannot be brought in by linking it with Will, under pain of 
cros.sing the river and entermg the sphere of Empiricism ; no one 
Feeling is, per se, more Rational than any other. And the way 
in which Feeling is attached is really tire same for both Schools. 
The Ethical Rationalist refers to a special Feeling which is 
aroused in us by the dignity of the Moral Law ; Reverence, as 
Kant called it: and by its means Moral Reason can exercise 
influence in the Sentient region of life. But the Speculative 
Rationalist makes a precisely similar claim upon Feeling: he 
points to a similar Reverence for Reason, respect for the dignity 
of Truth, and in his opinion it is this which is the most 
valuable sentiment of our nature, and with it he too goes 
forth to insist on sovereignty in the Sentient region. To both, 
Reverence is the natural handmaid which Feeling supplies : 
and both are equally removed from any charge of basing their 
Theism on a wish to believe. 

The form of Ethical Theism which incorporates influence 
upon Feeling m a j^rt, of the object, so to speak, by speaking 
not of judgments -y-' mere; speculation or fact, but of judgments 
of value, is by Vthat;,y^ incorporation carried outside the pale 
of the constxaictiV:A, .truth which Rationalism supposes itself to 
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be dealing with* Accordingly I liaye' treated it as coming under 
one or other of 'the Empirical Schools' (see Types 'VII* and 

How does Ethical Eationalism stand with regard to pro- 
viding ns with the fall Theism of our Definition?. Is there 
any failure obvious on the surface, in any of the points 
marked down? ■; 

. As to Objectivity and Necessity, Ethical Eationalism stands 
on the same footing as Speculative Eationalism : the reality of 
moral law, of moral good, is taken to give as real a starting- 
point as existence in general or consciousness in general was 
taken to give by the two kinds of Speculative Eationalism 
described. If Speculative Eationalism is idealist, so is Ethical 
Eationalism, too : if Idealism is as good as Eealism for one, so 
it is for the other. God as cause of the world is in no way 
more real than God as author of moral right and good: the 
Idea of God as ground of conscious spirit, no more real than the 
Idea of God as ground of realisability of the good in the life 

, ■ ■ „ ' ^ 

Again, as to Transcendence and Immanence, no difference 
appears : to the Ethical Theist God is just as much above and 
beyond and at the same time immanent in the good, as the 
Speculative Theist had found him in existence or in conscious- 

With regard to Infinity or Absoluteness there is an apparent 
advantage, for it is easier to allow Absoluteness to the Good 
than to any other idea whatever. At least it may be said that 
more minds have expressed bhemselves^ as in possession of the 
idea of absolute rightness than of any other kind of absoluteness; 
the assertion that in moral distinctions we have something of 
eternal and universal validity has. been made more freely 'and 
more unreservedly than is the case with any other field of 
human experience* 

’ As to Goodness this is in the very essence of this method ; 
and Personality is more ' comprehensively implicated, in the 
activity which is involved in Practical Reason than it is in the 
comparatively spectatoriar and impersonal operations of purely 
Speculative Eeason. ■ ' - 

' No special objections, then, 'appear to lie against this form 
pf Rationalism; it is, liable to the same as those made against 
Rationalism in’ . general':: in going- forth to meet 'its rivals it 
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appears to be encumberecl with no mrUre-pe^hsre thaf} teifJim 
Eationalism it occupies an inferior position; but railier felio 
reverse. 

This distinction of sphere or basis is the most penetrating 
differentia among Eationalists : judged" by its cfleets inoi’c 
penetrating than even the distinction between A 2 JOskriori mid 
Transcendental employment of Eeason. To separate between 
Truth and Goodness, between Speculative conclusions and 
Practical, and to prefer the former, puts a man rather with 
Parmenides than with Plato, with Aquinas than with Abelard, 
with Descartes and Spinoza than with Kant and Fichte; in 
Britain with Locke and Clarke rather than with 'Butler and 
Berkeley. 

§ 7. Tim TV. (contmtied ) — -®STHiTic ( Beauty) 

The fact that life is enriched with much enjoyment through 
admiration of the Beautiful is an unquestionable fact : what is 
its significance, whether it has any legitimate part as iifcentive 
to religious Belief is in question. By the Beautiful is meant 
what is admired, in every form of it : as well the lovely and 
the exquisite, the tender and the pathetic, as the massive, the 
grand, the majestic, the sublime. 

Much has been missed in the survey of this field because a 
comprehensive range has not been insisted upon. Too many 
discussions on the Beautiful engage themselves exclusively with 
what is admired in external nature ; much more than this iiiUBi 
be brought into view. The glories of a tropica! sunset, the 
rolling of the waves as seen from the deck after a storm, give 
impressions never to be effaced; but there are delights of a 
more subtle kind than these; the refined en,joymeiit of the 
survey of mathematical properties, geometrical or algebraical : 
'the love of music and of painting; and beyond these, human 
life: the charm ^ of infancy, The grace of cheerful old age*; the 
whole range of the _ Comedy and the Tragedy of life ; the histories 
of the rise and 'fall of .Kations* When therefore the^ question 
.M' to 'what;A2stbetie is worth is, before m, all this range shoiild 

lieTmpfc in mind. ‘ ■ ' ' ’ ' , , 

, As a dathm'for^Theite the , Beautiful could be used either' 
,by Empirical ::'.prV,Trafiscende or Demonstrative 'Methods, 
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jiisfe as Goodness ina,y be; .and. any Blanks niethod is likely to bO: 
Ihe same for one m for the other. But before looking at 
Method it will be necessary in this case. to give attention to: 
the Datum: for the significance and character of this are so 
much in dispute that few Theists have made any use of it 
whatever. 

There are two objections which would cut away the ground 
from a treatment of Beauty as capable of supplying an in- 
depeiident source of belief. 

First Its distinctive reality is. denied, its efficacy is assigned 
wholly to Utility : that is to say, reference to beauty as some- 
thing separate from subserviency to ordinary needs or purposes 
is disallowed. Some purposes to be served within the range of 
their own nature account for all the forms and endowments 
of objects: in the physical world, for instance, the mechanical 
play of the forces which constitute them: in human life, the 
ordinary movements and enjoyments. The enjoyment derived 
from their contemplation is only a complex of agreeable feeling 
arising from the perception of utilities. In the inorganic 
world where utilities cannot always be traced, the mechanical 
explanation is still offered as sufficient : things take the form.s 
they do, and we find ourselves surrounded by them and grow 
up to take delight, or the reverse, in their presence. In the 
organic world the utility which is primarily intrinsic can often 
be exactly traced in relation to life, health, development. In 
human life we have appreciation of what we find useful to 
ourselves and in ourselves, and by sympathy we are moved 
similarly when we imagine similar beneficial states in others. 

As against this view the counter -assertion is, that utility 
for other purposes cannot be proved, nor association with such 
utilities, in countless cases where admiration is aroused. Some 
of the fairest objects being as "useless’ as can be conceived, 
their ligh value for us who perceive them is wdtness to a some- 
thing in them independent . of utility : if their beauty is not a, 
'specific quality we are under some inexplicable illusion in being' 
affected by them in the , way we are. This inexplicability 
runs ii3to .every region of the Beautiful; inorganic, organic, and 
persoimi: Nature and History teem 'With obj^eots and 'situations 
which are rich with interest-- of a\kind in ■which no traceable 
•counecticn ' with other interests ■ ; appears. ■■ ^ Since Augustine 
^^timght’' it 'necessary in a treatise, ’-(not ‘extant) to, , distihguisli, 
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I)e Apto et Fidcrp; and since Hutcheson gave dose attentioji 
to this aspect of dife, a distinction has been made, between 
Absolute or Free Beaut j, and Dependent or Eelative : aiid a 
line 'of defenders of Absolute Beauty has not failed, tlioiigli 
often overborne. 


Second. The other objection acknowdedges the specific 
character of the Beautiful, but only as a state of mind, only in 
the experience of the percipient: no qualities in the objects 
explain it: it _ is ' mental, sensitive for the most part, and its 
explanation is to be given by psychology, in the alternations 
of feeling, the of activities farthered or restrained, the 
satisfaction of the senses, intellectual consistencies and harmonies, 
sympathetically extended over human aflairs, and carried clown 
to the animate and even the inanimate world. 

The counter-assertion here insists that the full statement is 
that it is equalities of the objects which give rise to tlie lesthetie 
emotions in the percipients. It is obvious that Beauty requires 
a beholder, and an appreciative one: but that the beholder's 
mind creates the beauties of Nature or of the drama of History 
is held to be as incredible as that the beauties of a painting 
of Giotto are put there by the connoisseur, or those of a poem 
of Spenser by the admiring reader. 


To provide a basis for Theism of a Eationalist kind, it is 
these counter-positions which must be taken up. Beauty must^ 
be something more than the Utility which has been already 
dealt with in the Good: more than Subjective Enjoyment; 
which is to be taken into account in the Theology of Feeling. 
It is those who hold that there is such a quality as Absolute 
Beauty, and who hold that it resides in the Objective whicii 
is presented to the subject, who regard it as an independent 
datum. , They need not make it a w^hoily separate baiis: it 
may be taken in close association with Goodness, and mod for 
enlargement of what broadly termed the * JSthical ' argument, 
to which it adds a special charaetei\ 

y;That Beauty is" both ^objective and subjective is ,tlie 
traditional view from 'Mediaeval scholasticism, though bit little 
attention was given: tO'Ai-' As the manifested glory of 'God it 
was distinguished in the objects ; and exiermi 

formal, in the minds yof ''Abe beholders. The ‘double diameter 
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is well expressed by-Eeid:^' “All the objects. we call beaittifnl 
a.gree in two thiBgs, which seem to coBCur in our sense of heautp, 
Firstj ' when they are perceived, or oven imagined, they proclnce 
a certain agreeable emotion or feeling, in the mind ; and, secondly, 
this .agreeable emotion is accompanied with an opinion or belief 
of their having some perfection or excellence belonging to them.” 

The method may be Demonstrative : from the presence of 
Beauty in the world to a Cause adequate to account for it, a 
Being from whom it proceeds, infinitely Beautiful in Himself. 
This inference may be made in order to assign a Source to the 
beauty we perceive. Knowing that we do not produce it, and 
that yet it is a quality of the objects in which it is perceived, 
we infer a Being wdio has effected this beneficent harmony 
between us and the object-world. And when we think of the 
vast ranges of objects capable of awakening testhetic enjoyment, 
which yet are unperceived and unenjoyed so far as the presence 
of human beholders is concerned, to whom shall we ascribe that 
iinenjoyed Beauty ? Is it only latent, waiting for man to pass 
by, within the glories of scenes of unexplored Hature, massive 
or molecular, or the moral beauties of obscure and secluded lives 
of human souls ? Is not a Beholder suggested ? One who 
sleeps not, but for whose pleasure all things are and were 
created ? Pondering on the unregarded beauty of a lizard and 
its complacent happiness, and passing on to the spectacle of a 
group of children at play, a Cambridge man of our day writes : ^ 

‘‘ This joy of the children spread in all directions like scattered 
light, and was caught up and passed on again by beholders — and 
if there did not chance to be any such upon the earth, still, it 
seemed to me that there might be Angels gazing down with 
eager eyes from on high — until, in the course of its reflections 
gladdening many on its way, it should be brought to its final 
focus in the glory of God.” God, then, as the Creator of Beauty, 
and its Beholder, is what .Esthetic Theism sets before us. 

' ^ I do not see that it makes any difference whether the 
inference is made by Demonstrative or by Transcendentai , 
procedure : the one is stated as an' inference from the Beautiful 
in The dFect to Perfect Beauty as the 'Cause: the other finds 
Beauty loating ;as it were and 'in unintelligible ^ latency, unless 

Inieliedm^ Pow&TS, Essky vni. ^ ^ 

Ladiw* II. > A | 3 . 5 ^ ^ , 
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There is no necessary inadequacy in this Theism except that 
Goodness is narrowed down if Beauty be claimed as the sole 
cause of religious belief. The suggestion of Infinity is as 
clear as that which comes from Goodness ; for Beauty, too, is 
ideal. No .soul can be filled with such admiration as finite 
objects can excite, this yearning for perfection is never satisfied : 
what is granted to us is an earnest of something higher, a 
symbol of what may be hereafter. And the influence on the 
Will is similar, too : in the hope of attaining more refined 
Beauty, moral and spiritual above all, we are called upon to 
decide to throw ourselves into such life as points that w’ay : to 
resolve to believe anything rather than abandon the glow and 
the glory of our hopes. The Transcendency and the Immanency 
of the Divine Being are both involved; Immanency indeed 
is specially vivid, as the general attitude of poets proves. 
Personality is clear in the sense that we feel our own personality 
involved in the appreciation of the truly Beautiful, especially in 
spiritual character. And Dniversality is there for those who 
make clear to themselves that it is ‘Absolute Beauty’ which 
is before them, a Beauty not subjective, but waiting only for 
the appreciative mind. Endowments of men may difl'er, but the 
proverb de gmtibus is not seriously maintained by those who 
have reflected on the Pine Arts: as to our highest ‘tastes’ 
there is no scope for disputation : a man is a boor who cannot 
be inspired by the noblest works even of human genius. If 
there .is any man to whom the heavens declare no glory, and 
in whom the moral law inspires no reverence, his ‘ spirit ’ is not 
yet born. And the Theistic interpretation is for those who 
hold it no less universal in its claim. 

: Afchetios has a long and serious charge to bring against 
Philosophy. It has been excluded for ages from its range. 
The variations of Sensibility have pressed too hea\ily on the 
thoughts of men,' and the imiversal character of the higher 
range, of msfehetie ideals has been missed. And so Philosophy 
has left this 'field to Poets, those in whom sensibility to Beauty 
is especially, ' refined "and the passion for it intense and con- 
suming. And Theism. has been involved in the same course: 
and a ‘ drynessf am absfer^tedness from much that mai valued- 
has been the i^a^neaceiv , Theists have allowed that the 
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iBstlie'tic emotions constitute m ''important part of a man's 
religious life, but they liaTe, neglected- or refused to take them 
into account wJian inquiring into ■ the.-ralidity of religious belief. 
But poetical inincls have estimated them at a different value. If 
Kant could not allow constructive force to the iEsthetical Jiidg- 
iiieiit, Goethe could go so far as to place the Beautiful above 
the Good : and this century has shown us Coleridge and Words- 
worth, Tennyson and Browning and liuskin proclaiming that 
Beauty is a true symbol of Divinity. 

If modern Philosophy has been severe against .^Esthetic, 
some explanations of its attitude are not far to seek : but it is 
matter of more surprise that Christian Theologians should have 
followed so complacently in its train. Tliere must have been a 
sad mechanicalism in the minds of those who have always 
enjoyed the assistance of the Psalms of Israel in their liturgies 
and yet have missed the privilege of being influenced the con- 
templation of the glory of the Lord; as any reader of Dean 
Church's^ impassioned characterisation of the Psalter must feel 
But so it has been, in Britain at anyrate. Amidst the great 
varieties of Theism which it is the purpose of this volume to 
indicate, there is not one of any importance which makes 
./Esthetic the sole ground, and in the great majority it is either 
slightly glanced at and rejected, or absolutely ignored. It is 
/ quite likely that this has been the cause of many minds going 

direct to Eevelation, where this need of the Soul would find 
satisfaction f the Theisms find their punishment in being neglected 
in their turn. It is now being admitted with increasing cordi- 
ality of welcome : it has a place allotted, most usually in associa- 

: ^ Lectures in 1874 ; published with Gifts of CiiHisation, 1898. 

, ® Dr. Dale in liis OhrUtian Doctrkie (p. 10) gives the following narrative, which 

, I cite as illustrating the statement in the text : ‘‘'Some years ago a man, who was 

at that time a member of this congregation, told me the story of the beginning of 
his own religious life ; I wish that I could tell it with the vividness and force with 
' , ,1' which he told it himself ; but I cannot. He said in substance : ‘ I was living in a 

; ‘ ‘;j ; , , small town in one of the southern counties, of England, and one Bundaj afternoon 

_ p' ' I went out into the country for a stroll. It was 'summer, and after walking for a 

few miles 1 lay down on the side of a hill, I saw, stretching to the distant hori^ion, 
meadows and orchards and cornfields ; the cloudless skies were gloriously blue, and 
’f' ; the sun was flooding earth and heaven with splendour. The wonderful beauty 

'I' filled me with excitement and delight. • And' then suddenly, through, all that 

’;5 ^ I saw, there came the very glory of ‘GrocL- ^ I knew, that Ee was there. His' pres- 

' ■ eiice, His power, and His goodness took .possession of. me and held me for hours.*'*" 

y,' / So an English mind— it would seem— is capable of ^'excitement * by beauty, and 

M . , , elevation to a degree, which found its-;$atMactlo,B only In Eeliglous belief. 
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tion with Moral Theism, sometimes with independent status. To 
indicate some of these admissions is almost all that can be done 
to give ^Esthetic Theism any place in British Theology. 


§ 8. Type V. — CoiMbinbd Speculative axd Ethical 
Rationalism 

We have seen that there are those whose Theism is mainly 
and primarily a work of the speculative faculty: the question 
has been asked directly and simply, Does Reason declare that this 
is the Truth? Trirth as speculatively proved. And others 
there are who can' only give the affirmative answer when it is 
Practical Reason that is ■ brought into operation, after Rant’s 
method. But there are some who accept both of these methods, 
and their position is so distinctive as to constitute them a Type, 
according to my judgment. 

They may hold that the two operations of Reason are on an 
equal footing, that speculatively or ethically Theism is proved 
with equal cogency. Or they may give a slight preference for 
one over the other : but not so much so as to depress either to a 
distinctly lower level or grade of validity. It is for those in whom 
there is a broad appearance of equality that this class is marked 
out. 


Before we pass from Rationalist schools there is a way of 
resetting our problem which may be usefully applied. 

The question may be asked. What conceptions gained in 
oui’ study of human nature and of the world may legitimately be 
carried up to the Divine Being, the Perfect One (reXeto?) ? 

The Eleatic criticism of intellectual conceptions said, none of 
these at ail : and Kant, with modern Agnostics, agrees : specula- 
tive conceptions cannot be employed to eonstruefc an object 
which shall realise them in perfection; they all run into 
antihomies when, the,' attempt is made. Kant, however, took 
the opposite vieF as to moral conceptions, ideal Goodness is 
essentially 'perfect; ^ Aristotle, contra, held that it was intel- 
lectual conceptions, which .cpuld he applied, but moral, not. 
Modem Agnostics -.combine both exeiusions. - Of Dogmatic 
Rationalists som6,:'stah!d , up .for intellectual conceptions, others 
for moral,, and' othersVMjfeth,, as our classification has shown. 
By.Tranacendenbal; Jdhalipj^.jwhb have profited by the' criticism 
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of'tlie above Dogmatism it is claimed that ^ a true aiethod is now 
found by traiisfomatioii of the doctrine -of .Personality, of Spirit, 
The essence of Spirit is selLconscioiis intelligence working freely 
for good, and the PexTect Being, can be this and must be. The 
moral attributes disallowed by Aristotle were empirical only, 
arising through conflict between higher and lower, and these, of 
course, could not be sublimated to Perfection; while the intel- 
lectual attributes of the Eleatics and even of Kant were abstrac- 
tions, and not the principles of real spiritual life, and therefore 
they also 'ivere inapplicable. 

Another point. In what way are we to proceed in our 
application of principles to the determination of the Nature of 
the Divine Being ? 

It may be easy to show that difficulties and contradictions 
await the attempt to make a simple and direct application to the 
Infinite of what %ve have found true of the .Finite, as Mansel 
and Mr, Spencer, for example, do, after the Eleatic manner. 
But, as said above, they had before them only abstractions and 
empirical matter ; to anyone with a doctrine of the Sjurit such as 
Idealists give us, their attempt is quite irrelevant. The Idealists 
find that, on their doctrine, the imperfect and finite life of a 
spiritual being absolutely requires the conception of a Perfect 
and Infinite Spirit for its explanation: in order of logic it is 
not that attributes are taken up from Finite Spirit and raised to 
application to Infinite Spirit, but that in the doctrine of Infinite 
Spirit, self-conscious, self-determinant, perfectly good, lies the 
ground of Finite Spirit, the source of its intelligibility. 

By those who proceeded in the older form of Rationalism, d 
posteriori, there was developed a Canon or rule guiding them in 
the application, and guarding against such anthropomorphism 
as Empiricists are pleased to charge them with. The subject 
was-’ carefully treated by Aquinas:^ the gist of Ms position 
being (1) that predicates which connote no imperfection, such as 
justice, wisdom, can be properly predicated of the Divine Being, 
those which connote imperfection, such as space-occupancy, 
noiirage, not ; (2) that such as are properly applied, to Him are 
■applied to Him in perfection, analogically therefore in comparison 
'.with the way in which they are used 'ior His creatures. ; lor 
iiistanee, goodness^ power, 'wisdom y and -(3) that even predicates 
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wliicli cannot be properly applied, yet may bo used inetapiior- 
ically, such as anger, repentance, sorrow. Tlie omission of 
careful treatmeiit of the method of application in the writings 
of many Englishmen who belong to the DemoiistratiTe school 
has laid them fairly open to tlie charge of authropomoridiisnn 

§ 9. Type VI. — Social Theism 

In speaking of Consensus (p. 10), it was pointed out that 
Consensiis, the common opinion or judgment of mankind, may 
itself be regarded as the true principal source of religious belief. 
Religion may be held to be not an individualistic matter at all 
in its primary and substantial meaning, but a matter concerning 
the type of mankind collectively. The collectivity may be taken 
either in a single vast whole, through the ages, over the whole 
field of the history of the race; or in natural groups, tribes, 
nations, civilisations. The Subject of religion is, on this view, 
manldncl collectively, and the content is correspondingly tlie 
accumulation of centuries of human life, complex, varied. The 
individual mind must not expect to appropriate more than a 
fragment of what is in the religious consciousness of the 
' peoples, nations, and languages ’ of history. The individual 
must plainly cease to regard himself as the centre of interest 
of the world-history, even to himself ; he ought also at the same 
time to renounce regarding himself as the seat of authority in 
matters of belief, even of his own. As Nature is not what / ; 
' make ' it, but what mankind does ; as Morality is not mi/ plans 
and aims ; as Art is not the expression of my tastes, so neither 
is the object of Religion the correlative of rny piety and nieditii- 
tion. If my smattering of the sciences were all that was known 
of nature, may each man say to himself ; if my rectitude is all 
that is upright and righteous, my taste the measure of all that ^ 
is , beautiful, and 'my capacity for devotion the measure of 'ail 
that is holy, how poor an object is within xny reach I 

Hence comes the appeal to substitute for myself the llaoe, or 
at least the Nation* We are bidden to approach the question of ■ 
Theism with ourselves and oxu' modest interests cjuite in the back- 
ground: 'we are _ to' 'inquire as citissens, aa units of a people, as 
members 'of the .human; family* As worshippers ' we approach 
the ‘altar raised by;’-ohr' fathers and ma,intained by 'successive 
generations. of piety,' as- inen ;of action %m seek the Cluide and 
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Ellies for our 'native land or _ for. maiildnd afc large. 'Thus 
identifying ' self ' with the larger Subject ' we take ' the coninioii 
belief as authoritative for ourselves.. Such .a Theism is empirical 
of course ; but it is parallel with the Theism of Personalism ^ only 
substituting the Eace for the individual personality. This I have 
called Social or Sociological Theism. 

The iraportance of setting this out as a Type has been 
impressed upon me as my study has proceeded. Its summary 
rejection cannot be justified, on the wide import of the term 
Philosophy of Eeligion adopted in this essay. It may claim to 
bo the ultimate account of man*s religious belief. That it is at 
least a proximate account of it is plain : it assigns a cause 
for it in the individual mind which is so manifestly in actual 
operation that no elaboration of this is called for. The religious 
belief of the vast majority of men is so arrived at, and, as a matter 
of fact, is so justified : men worship the God of their fathers : 
the temples and the religious rites of the world are expressions 
of I'eligions socially generated and socially maintained. 

The Subject of religious belief is, after this method, the tribe 
or the nation ; or the race, as with the gods of Hellas ; or the 
caste as with Brahmanism ; or it may be a mass expanding 
beyond these boundaries and comprehensive of many, as with 
Islam. But it is open to the human mind to ignore all limita- 
tions and to seek for the common faith of the human Family. 
This century has seen great progress made in the history, of 
Eeligions, and the development of a Comparative Science of 
Eeligion which seeks to trace connections and to indicate, if 
possible, a doctrine which shall co-ordinate and consummate 
them all. And it is a tenable position that a man should say 
to himself: ‘‘When I have found the consummating thoughts 
of the religions of mankind, in these I will believe: they shall 
be my faith ; and I will work for a Eeligion of the Future in 
wliicli all men, gradually led to abandon temporary and local 
'elements, will join .in what thus- 'gathers up the common aspira- 
tions and thoughts of the. race. In this faith I could both live 
and die/' Such would be a. religion, of Humanity in, which 
'Humanity is the Subject which’ believes and worships: a truer 
vieW' than that , perverted one which goes on to make humanity 
the reject of religion also. ^ ' 

. , '^A thousand modern voices ’wilf.at.'-.onee call out 'that this 
in voltes the suppression -of Individual 'F^eecloin, which in matters' ; 
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of religion, above all, is an outrage to be abliorrecl But it is 
not difficult to reduce the force of this charge so fur as it is 
raised by Empiricists of every type. It would only Deed to ask. 
'' Would you have every man take up only so nmcii raa.tliematicai 
truth as he has himself awakened to perceive ? Or declaxe timt 
the Sun actually is precisely as he with his optical apparatus, 
such as it is, sees it ? Should every man be Ids own astronomer, 
his own medical adviser ? ” But it is urged that though this iiiiiat 
be allowed for the External world, yet that for conduct and lifo, 
freedom must at all costs be vindicated. Then is every man 
to shape his own social behaviour as he pleases ? or to live b}" 
his own , private moral code ? If this is not required, or per** 
initted, why then should a man say that his belief in a Supreme 
Being is to be confined to what he can himself see '? in a Supreme 
Goodness to so much as he can himself appreciate ? When Mill 
spoke contemptuously of * second-hand evidence ' did he realise 
even for a passing moment the break-up of the solidarity of 
human belief which would ensue? or was he mieonsciousiy 
as rationalistic as anyone, and in the secret of his soul aware 
that there was absolute truth and every man was certain to 
find it if he sought ? When Nrewniaii spoke of God and the 
solitary soul as the only supreme concerns of each man, did he 
for a moment realise that he was setting up a revolution against 
all the religions of the world ? When Martineau demanded that 
response on the part of the individual should be the absolute 
measure of what it was right for the indi%ddual to believe, iras 
he really satisfied that he meant every narrow mind, every thin- 
featured soul, to give up the belief that there w'ere visions and 
ideals beyond its own attainment yet already in the possession 
of more favoured men and women ? 

This Theism may ask that in religion the individual should 
be content with a place parallel to that which lie can occupy 
as an' observer of Nature or as a citizen of a comm on wealt I), 
namely, that he may have a little private territory of Ills own, 
but that his real concern and his true life ivili consist in his 
identifying himself with , as large a sphere as possible of the 
territory, of truth' and goodness in the possession of mankind. 
In the appropriation, of this the self will find not suppression, 
but enlargement ■a]ad_;lifa The Reformer will be the favourcil 
individiml who can- forward the boundary of the whole 
territory; .Ms own: speciaL territory' being added to it 'because^ 


he has been able to absorb the' best that his progenitors have 

achieved and to go beyond it. . - , 

In Theology the claim of private judgment has been pressed 
to the point of demanding renunciation of all intermediation in 
the way of attaining to Truth. But . the Social Theist m_ight 
reply in this manner: “To me as matter of plain fact it is 
certain that I should not of myself have seen the moral and 
spiritual truths uncovered for me in Plato’s Dialogues, in Burke s 
speeches, in Wordsworth’s poetry, in Lotze’s philosophy. And 
I cannot see that it is different in the field of religious truth. 
I do not, as matter of simple fact, feel alone with ^ the Almighty, 
I know there are those who have been intermediaries^ between 
TTim and me, who have shown me divine aspects of which I was 
not aware, and inspired me with feelings never experienced 
Before .they spoke to me.” And df it .is _said,, “ 
have now secured these for yourself, and it is on that gi-ounc. 
that they are yom beliefs ” ; the reply could come : “ But I insist 
on believing also in the existence of fair regions of truth and 
goodness av^aiting my appropriation: seen by others, not yet by 

We shall not discover any prominent British philosophers or 
writers who have taken up Social Theism as their method. Even 
strong supporters of ‘high’ Church views for Christian Faith 
liave not extended the authority of the Community over Natural 
Theology. The Eomanists, as, we shall see, insist on official 
recofrnition for ct posteriori Eationalism: and of Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churchmen some follow that lead, and others take 
up other types as indicated in their place. 

It only remains, therefore, to add some observations on the 
attitudes to Social Theism which may be adopted by men 

building on other foundations. 

Few rationalists take any notice of it : they confine their use 
of Consensus to the secondary employment of it as sugpstive 
but presently to be left behind as not giving us ‘ Proof,’ or as 
confirmatory of Proof in assuring us that personal error haa_ not 
vitiated our reasoning. Some few of them add the use of it as 
a fact of human history presented to the individual reasoner as a 

separate datum for Theistic. inference. . 

It is true that post-Kantian .Eationalism comes m ditterentlj^, 
from the pre-Kantian. A fundamental am of Kant was to 
bring together, individual experience and universal experience: 
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this he endeavoured to accomplish by his combination of the 
Sensibility of the individual giving matter, with the Reason 
giving form in knowledge. Reason gave the universal element, 
every thinking man in this respect thoiight as homo mtionalis, 
and his experience was, so far, universal in its validity. The 
main point was therefore secured. But Kaut was entangled too 
much with the older Rationalism and its separateness from 
Sensibility to achieve more. It was left to Hegel especially to 
proceed to treat of experience as given in the life and thought 
of mankind, the history of human civilisation ; for Religion, 
as for Morals and for Art. In his hands the sphere of Religion 
exhibited the mind of, the individual expressing itself in articu- 
lation with the common mind or spirit of humanity. But he 
did not regard this as being really the highest sphere ; that was 
reserved for philosophy where, so far as I understand him, the 
distinction between the individual mind and the universal is 
transcended. It is oh these lines that the Scottish Hegelians 
John Gaird and Dr. Edward Oaird distinguish between the 
Philosophy of Religion and Religion itself. 










§ 10 . Type VII — Theism of Feeling 

111 the life of the soul we are seiisitiye as well as rational 
and active. In all our experience we are iiivolred in pleasure or 
pain, in happiness or misery. We pass from the feeling attending 
the ' organic bodily changes to the refineiiients of the higher 
senses which culminate in Music and the Fine Arts, and 
, onward to emotions of the personal life, aftections, fear, abhorrence, 
hatred, pity, admiration, love, the moral sentiment In this 
emotional atmosphere arises an interest in life, individual and 
personal, enlarged by^ imaginative sympathy with the emotional 
life of other souls, giving to them and receiving from them. 
And it is held by 'most that there is a passing out beyond 
■ ' egoistic .and _ even beyond sympathetic interests to purely clis- 
interested emotion j.. wherein personal enjoyment is siirpasied in 
a love free from thought of self. 

,, ,, It, will beL strange: indeed if this aspect of life is;,to ho 
excluded, from all.slmrhin the formation of belief generally, fimi 
: in particular if >ity Is _ from the formation of religious 

belief ; Tet this -^tMngie"'thmg has been done, and the 'greatest 
^ :i»pugnanee has. been •shown ; to' thh admission of Feeling 16 mf 
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participation. The alternatives laid before ns are— To admit 
Feeling as a legitimate factor of .religions beKef, or to reject 
it ; if admitted, to rank it either as dominant , over other 
factors, or on equal terms, or as subordinate. We find in the 
history of Theism examxies of each of these courses, 'The 
elevation of Feeling to independent and controlling authority 
is so rare in Britain, however, that it can hardly be called a 
type of English Theism : the considerations now to be given 
have not in view these isolated cases so much as the general 
mass of those w^ho allow the admission of Feeling in some degree 
form. 

From Feeling the impetus to Eeligion comes in two ways: 
a negative and a positive. 

(1) The negative: From our experience of unsatisfied desires 
w^hich reach out beyond the range of all that is given to us by 
the finite, and of all that we can do for ourselves ; from the in- 
satiableness of our longing, the inexhaustibility of our capacity 
for emotion, we insist that the search for satisfaction should be 
never-ending. And yet so long as we remain confined to self 
at the centre and to humanity as giving the horizon, end and 
limit are imposed ; and therefore desire is unsatisfied, and the 
emotional life is not abidingly full. What is to be said of 
this Extra-feeling ? We may take the course of the Buddhist 
and strain to suppress it as a flaw of our nature; or we may 
check and moderate it, to bring it down to the level of content- 
ment as near as may be ; or accept its validity as a natural 
endowment entitled to free course, and rightly requiring from 
Eeason that an object be provided for it, and from Will that we 
be brought into union therewith ; or we may ask these to stand 
aside and allow Imagination scope : but somehow, in some way, 
some object must be found for ineradicable Feeling. 

Then .(2) positive : When there is presented to us the idea of, , 
God, Feeling is aroused : feeling deep and penetrative and such 
as is 'not' quickened by mf finite, source; by many held to be ^ 
the ’Overpassing Feeling of 'all our emotional experience. A man' , 
may' have been for a long- time,. ixhmersed in mundane 'interests, ; 
'his emotional nature, may have developed only so' far as- those-, 
would -carry it; .and, yet' when someAay he has a- vision of .what' 
the Infinite’’ Perfection the high -and' holy Majesty of- a ^ Divine 
Being must mean, 'a new Feeling id stirred in Ms innermost soiil ‘ 
in MdS'he trusts, and by it he believe^; 



To insist on the legitimacy of this Iriist m orciti tiwiii w 

fill up what is wanting in unsatisfied and unquenchahle longing 
for sometliing beyond the finite and imperfect or to gn^ sub- 
stanfciality and objectivity to the Idea of God at tae bidding of 
the profound emotion which it stirs in us, is to have a rheology 
of Feeling. ‘ Since we love, we know enough,’ is its formula as 

given by Browning. . „ . 

So far, generally. But different forms of Feeling commend 

themselves to different observers as giving rise to religious belief. 
In the early stages of life the feehng may be the crude one ot 
Fear ; and it may really be only egoistic in its regard : a feeling 
towards an imaginary supersensible object or objects as a source 
of benefit or injury ; and here come in the propitiatory devices 
so deeply ingrained in early reUgions, to procure pity and the 
withdrawal of threatening evils. This becomes more complex 
as life varies : there comes a sense of helplessness in face of 
ill-health, bereavement, and wickedness, of the futility of so 
many aims and the transitoriness of all, and then the thought 
of- relief, of a rock and stronghold, a Friend, a Counsellor, a 
Eedeemer, a Forgiver, stirs into life a Feeling which in order 
of natural growth canuot be far from the root of religions belief. 
It is not from idle men and women in trivial moods that the 
reference to the coTisolations of Religion has arisen. But Eeligioii 
passes into a level above that of expectation of benefit for self 
or others when it includes admiration for what is above our- 
selves and our congeners, an Almighty Power sending a sense 
of strength into our expanding souls. A sense of Dependence 
is attained, but it is a welcome dependence, and a tone of 
reverential solemnity pervades the restful feeling of security. 
And so we have the grave, serious ReciT of the Iheu 

’ when the excellence of moral and spiritual peifection is dis-* 
cerned, the emotion of love is kindled and the supreme revela- 
tion of the character of the Divine Being is made, so far a.s 
feeling is concerned. Now there arises a sense of union with 
Almightinesa; the sense of conflict and unrest is appeased, wo 
' dare assert ourselves against all that opposes or obstructs 
do and U as our Ideal urges us. Fear, Dependence, Love : this 
ascent is, offered afe a natural history of fundamental Religious 
Feeling. But others .may be offered : this is taken as an instance 
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operates in support of the contention that religious Feeling is 
a legitimate source of religious .belief, ' ' ' What has no useful 
function cannot persist, says Natural selection, Eeligious 
Feeling in some form or other is, a marked featme of human 
life. That an illusive, or, to put it plainly, a delusive Feeling, 
should have so long persisted is incredible. The unmeaning 
cannot be the * fittest ' to survive. What is purely fancy'-born 
could not have maintained itself so long against hard fact and 
truth, A common way to turn the situation is to insist that 
mimdane fact and truth can itself sustain Feeling at the very 
highest : that, for example, ' Humanity ' is an object capable of 
doing this, of giving an enthusiasm of the kind required for 
religion ; another, that the ideal world is the only real one, and 
the griefs and woes of the world only fleeting shadows. Failing 
such substitutes as these, the vindication of Eeligious belief as 
the necessary outcome of the Feeling above indicated is more 
* natural ' than ever now that Nature is more definitely seen to 
reject remorselessly that which has no " useful ’ function to serve. 

It need not be supposed that Eeligious Feeling comes only 
by means of direct resort to the Supreme Object, the Infinite 
and Perfect. It may be so with some minds, but with many it 
is led up to and fed by contemplation of the world. As HoMing 
says : ^ The religious feeling is a cosmic vital feeling ; as in the 
organic (bodily) vital feeling we have the fundamental mood 
which is excited in us by the course of the organic functions 
(of the body), so the religious feeling expresses the determination 
of our life of feeling by the course of natural evolution.’* The 
religious feeling proper is more than this, but by this it is 
nourished and amplified ; and in its own proper form is the 
consummation of oiir feeling as generated by the contemplation 
and sense of cosmic life. 

Is the claim for authority, whether sole or partial, for Feeling 
in itself plausible ? Many British writers seem wholly unable to 
grant this in the smallest degree. To them it is wild, absurd. 

But do these writers suppose that the claim means that the 
miiidjs being considered as having no oijeeU at all before it? as 
being empty of all but feeling ? ' a . blind passivity ? Such a 
psychological impossibility may well be set' aside as ^absurd.’ 
But this is not what is meant. What is claimed is that 
.Feeling has a natural and, a most important function when we' 
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are forming our world-view. Just as our outward vision pre- 
sents us with a phantasmagoria out of which we select the jiarts 
which delight, and turn from those which distress us; so in 
the field of mental vision it is under the selective guidance 
of feeling that we form our picture. Feeling itself operates 
in control of the power of seeing : through its influence we con- 
centrate attention on the objects of desire, their dimensions 
enlarge, they become known with increasing delicacy of distinc- 
tion, "so much so as to be, in effect, new objects, as compared 
with what would have been presented had we remained unin- 
terested or inactive spectators of a passing show. But it is 
urged, this is perilous surely ? it is fidion, interference with fact. 
Not so : fiction is the enlargement or alteration of objects 
released from conditions of aetualisation : but under feeling it 
is the objects which alter themselves: certain parts of the 
objective field have a chance given them, they come up from 
the background to the front, they are allowed to enter into 
combinations, and in consequence other objects are inhibited 
and Ml back : feeling ‘ manufactures ’ nothing, but its selective 
action effects changes as legitimately as does that of the captain 
of a cricket eleven who allots his men their places in the field, 
without himself ‘manufacturing’ one of them into being other 
than he is. 

The Theology of Feeling rests on the assumption that this 
selective operation of Feeling is natural and is justifiable, and 
that a mere passive reception of objects in a purely dis- 
interested way is not justifiable, even if it were possible: 
which, to us men, as a matter of fact, it is not. The gi’ati- 
fieation of our Feeling for the Infinite is a natural right, and one 
upon which we are entitled to insist in face of what is at the 
outset a passively received world-picture. This feeling, high and 
profound— even if not, as jjnmd facie it is, the highest and pro- 
foundest — so delicate and yet so strong, asserts itself as natural 
and normal in the formation of belief. That it should claim, 

. absolutely, the chief place is, as was said, very rarely asked in 
Britain ; its total rejection or neglect has been common enough ; 
but it has of late been revindicated as a constituent factor, and 
■ ' the signs are';that; this- course will continue to increase in favour. 

Can high '.ground Ne claimedTor a Theology of Peeling? , Is 
;,'u;,itinot, obviously jyestricsted in tvro ways, namely, that it gives 
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no access to real objeetmty, and none to universality ? It is 
urged that if we construct under the' selective guidance of feeling 
we do not really go out of our own subjective life: we are 
moving only within the circle of egoistic feeling. In answer to 
tins, reference is made to all that psychology has to tell us 
about Dismterested feeling, and it issues in the assertion that 
purified and perfect Love is itself the most anti-egoistie influence 
under which the mind can live. Intellectual indifference is but 
intermediary between egoism and this. By Love — taking this 
for the supreme disinterested feeling: — the self is transcended 
and replaced, and the Divine Object takes its place, not by 
means of the assent of reason, but through the absorbing passion 
of adoration in which self is lost. From this love of God there 
easily flows out a sentiment w^hich illumines the varied and too 
often the soiled and naturally repulsive face of humanity with 
a radiance not disclosed to the natural eye : and love to our 
neighbour becomes a dependent and welcome consequence. So 
far from Love locking us up within ourselves it is the very 
spring and force by which Self is caught up and absorbed 
in an object above itself, until Self re-emerges as no longer the 
object of primary but only of dependent and secondary regard, 
and along with it come our fellow-men, our neighbour as ourself, 
and ourself as our neighbour, both in emotional dependence upon 
■ the love of God. 

Then, for universality. Feeling, it is alleged, might lead us 
to religious belief, but every man would have his own deity: 
and for the race there would be a pantheon in which each 'would 
worship Ms own, 'ivhile gazing with more or less respectful 
sympathy upon the deities of his friends, and with repulsion 
upon those of uncongenial or hostile members of the human 
race. Undoubtedly this is easy : the history of religion is full 
of it. And this very fact is itself a testimony from history 
that it is Feeling which has predominated as a religious 
; iiiiiixeiice, and does so still. But- when we turn to ask whether’ 
the influence of Feeling stops there, and is therefore to be 
resisted and shaken off and surpassed if a Theism for the -mee 
j's. tO' 'be possible, it is not difficult to show that it eamot^ 
stop there,' except by an arrest which is, pathological, not natural 
For the individual mind, surely, it is -a necessity that its highest , 
Feeling should be free from 'resistances- and obstructions ; such ^ 
freedom is necessary if the soul is- to ha dominated, if the passion ; 
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is to be absorbing. Such Feeling could not be experienced 
unless there is unity in the object adored ; not an abstract unity 
of singleness, but a unity which dominates and Iiamionises the 
multiplicity of experience. Only when assured of such a unity 
could we have the perfect peace of God which is essential to 
our perfect love. Each soul, then, which has attained Divine 
peace has its own absorbing object of highest and unsurpassable 
love: speaking emotionally there is — at the highest level — » 
but one kind of religious Feeling in the human race, one kind 
of devotion, of adoration.^ 

The individual soul, then, reaching out by sympatliv 
towards the Feeling of other souls, cannot but ascribe to them 
the same Feeling which is the life of its owm life, and will 
shrink from and be repelled by anything in their ohjects of 
worship which indicates that their Feeling is different from this, 
and will be restless until it can bring others to the same 
Feeling as its own. If this is so, then religious Feeling in 
each of us will be an overmastering incentive to a belief that 
the Divinity who is the object of our adoration ought to he tlie 
Divinity of every soul of man. Whether this be proving a 
Universal to Reason or not, Feeling sets up its own claim that it 
establishes a Universal satisfying to itself. And it will ascribe 
the diversities in the objects of hmiian worship to secondary, 
derivative, concrete constituents, wdthin which is the same 
ultimate Presence, the same for every soul. 

Feeling finds Reason hard-natured and preoccupied witli 
its own integrity, whether as servant, partner, or master, and 
therefore calls in the aid of Will, yokes it with such qiiasi"* 
rational processes as prove amenable, and proceeds by * .Faith/ 
As a stimulus to Imagination, it produces an array of iicfeioiifiry 
images, the glowing cosmogonies and mythologies which constitute 
the main bulk of the matter of religion spread out before t-lic 
human mind. Yet these may be so controlled as to replace 
Reason rather than oppose it, by taking up spheres which Eeasun 

^ 'The iiiodem Master of tlie Scliool of Feeling, SoMeiemuiclier, cmleaTonra to 
get to xmimsality by regarding the indiyidoal socially. It is to a Finding m 
a member of tbe Okristian Goinmnn!ty that appeal is made for the BcTelo|}Hieiit; of 
'his religion; be is associated,, with otbers, tlieir Feeling is cornmnnicated toliini, and 
' a common religions consciousness _ is formed. But that Sehleiermaclicr mamuMlj 
grafted tills social sentimciit.npon tb© original Feeling of Bependciiec is den!4’'d In 
jiiany quarters, FioMerer {Demhprwnt q/ ThmUffUf P* who iwtdseJi 

Mm for’tb©' Iitdmdm}ism':-df Ms Theology’. ' ' 
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is not competent, at a given time, to 'Occupy* As time and 
education proceed, the opposing elements ^ are rednced and cast 
out, and to Imagination are committed the regions beyond, 
across the confines of ascertained fact and compacted inference* 
But as the realm of Eeason enlarges, it more and ' more presents 
a world-view and a soul-view which are able to sustain the 
deeper moods of Feeling. But in all stages it may be held 
that this very capacity to support and sustain religious Feeling 
is the criterion to which we have a right to resort ; that in so 
far as stability for Feeling is secured by Eeason or Imagination 
and the mind can rest^ there is attainment of a true Eeligious 
belief. Doubt means that gaps and fissures are introduced by 
Eeason, that we recognise that it is Imagination and not Eeason 
which has painted the picture, and unrest and distress set in. 
But these may and must be cured ; Feeling cannot be starved, or 
left in permanent unrest ; and if Eeason cannot do it, Will shall 
come in, and Imagination and Faith be invested with authority. 

In relation to other types the Theology of Feeling has to face 
opposition sometimes of a kind which would exclude it wholly 
from any place of legitimate influence, when Ethical Theists 
denounce it as purely passive, or Eationalists as blind and egoistic 
obscurantism leaving men benighted and 'solitary: in answer to 
which the advocates of Feeling can assert themselves as indicated 
above. But are there not terms of alliance which can be found 
between it and the others ? May not Eeason be asked to 
strengthen its position by attaching to itself, in ultimate resort 
as against all other forms of Feeling, that specific emotion 
whieb. Eeason itself excites in us, respect for Eeason, for fact, 
for truth: the sentiment of Eationality. And Ethics— except 
for the sternness of Stoicism — may welcome F eeling* Even the 
rigid sense of Duty and ObKgation need not push away the 
sentiment of loyalty to Conscience. Much less should Moral 
Idealism neglect the passion which Goodness may kindle. Per- 
so'naiism ■does of course accept Feeling, _ including it in the 
complex which never must be 'analysed away by the inquirer 
into real assents, Intuitivism has always been attached to 
Feeling, and so closely that we have,liQ^^ some difficulty in 
accomplishing a disentanglement ; gndeed it is not common 'to 
find. any 'distinction marked at aE. , Tinder the term Mysticism, 
both Theology of Feeling and Intuitivism are covered in learned 
treatises as well, a»$ in popular ■ usage ; the question' whether 
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tke procedure makes reference to Tlieistic Feeling as ordiiiarjj 
thoiigli unusual in intensity, or to a unique moveiiieBt of the 
soul, Bui generis, not to be described exhaustively as Feeling at 
all, is not raised by any except those who have interest in 
accurate .discrimination. Take, for example, the common appli- 
cation of the term Mystic to Schleiennacher ; yet such competent 
German theologians as Strauss and Dr. Pfleiderer ^ regard him 
as taking religious feeling to be only quantitatively diiiereiit from 
other feeling, religious Faith to be ' a condition of devout feeling/" 
If we compare Butler^ who declares that our love of Glod is a 
natural feeling with Mystics who assiduously locate fiuidaiiiental 
religious consciousness ‘ below and within ’ all our ordinary con- 
sciousness, in a source ' out of sight/ in a ' secret birthplace/ the 
difference is clear. It is the Eationalist who is responsible for 
ignoring the difference : to him anything that goes behind reason 
is going into ' secret * places, into Mysticism. 


§ 11. Typs VIII. — Theism of the Will 

The formula of this type is I decide to helieve : in all serious- 
ness and in full of sense of responsibility I choose the positive 
answer to the question Aii Bens sit ? and adoj'it it as my belief ; 
I am prepared to give it authority over wliat intellect may have 
to say, to hold it against the clash of opinion and reasoning, .if 
need be. This may be an original attitude of ours, the one in 
which we have lived all along: or it may be one upon which 
we fall back after attempts to secure guidance in the fields of 
intellect It may be due to a marked preponderance of Will in 
our personal character which has all along operated in otlier 
matters as well as in religion ; we may be already in tlie liabit 
of making vigorous and firm decisions and abiding by them, and 
when circumstances call upon us to choose between Iioldiiig 
religion to be a guide and clue to truth or only a c?reature of 
fancy or abstraction, we promptly take our choice, and decide to 
hold it to be real Or it, may be that after long balancing and 
perplexity we have found the state of suspe.nse intolerable, the 
sinews of our frame becoming flaccid and the heart going out of 
'our life, and we; decide', to ■ take the side of positive atiiK/doii : 
the apparent disregard; 'for lEeasoa is Eeason's own fault : sIio 
should have been peremptory ' herself. There may even Ijc eases, 

^ ^ ^ xiii. a»<i ?;i?* 
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Iiowever, where there is a. clear ''Consent, to the dispkcemeiit of 
Eeason, and it may^ be in opposition to all that she can say that 
we flatly decline to follow ; we fee! being led or being ' drawn by 
her, but we rise and assert ourself and resolve to believe in spite 
of all 

It has been found a difficulty in the practical sphere of 
religion to make clear Ihoto Will can help belief. The appeals made 
by religious evangelists to inquirers, ' Only believe, and you are 
saved/ are met in many a mind by an irresistible feeling of in- 
competency, such as would be expressed by the terms, ' How mii I 
create a belief ? If it would come, I would welcome it ; but how- 
can I call it into being ? ' The pages of religious autobiographies 
teem with records of this difficulty. But modern psychology 
comes to our aid : the difficulty is fictitious after all, at least in 
part. It is like the old one as to how motion could begin. 
The r6x>ly is that in the physical world we are in face of motion, 
and have only to inquire how to direct and control it : and in the 
mental world and the moral wmrld there is a continuous j)rocess 
of -willing and believing, and what we are called upon to do is to 
effect a change in this process, or, more accurately, to guide a 
change that is always going on: to turn our Will into this 
direction rather than into that. In application to Theism it 
could be expressed somewhat in this way : Up to the present 
I have been preferring unbelief or a misty semi-belief, in things 
Divine : I may either permit this current to continue or I may 
alter the idea by allowing certain aspects of experience to enter 
into the focus of my interest ; absorbing my attention, they “^vill 
inhibit other matters ; lively feelings will be evoked, and powers 
of intellectual perception awakened that were not latent in me 
before. 

The theological doctrine of Grace operates in Christian hearts 
in accordance with this analysis. The Will of the individual is 
in a position to obstruct the influence of Grace by keeping all 
our attention fixed on things incompatible with things divine, 

^ or it may be allow''ecl to work with the, influence of Grace. In 
neither case is there creation or destruction of Will, it is all a 
question of direction and control nf an activity w’-hicli never' 
ceases save in -sleep. We are' always ‘believing or disbelieving 
something or other, and w?'e are invited, to turn' oiu* minds to the 
divine aspect of things and believe or; disbelieve them; according; 
to the preferential action of our own minds, we are bidden to 
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exercise WiU. It is a distortion of what theology meant to speuk 
of this as if a man were attempting to create a 
own Will ; what he is doing is, to carry out his own pait, as a 
Free a^ent accepting the Divinity which deigns to appeal to him. 

It°is of course obvious that Will could similarly be exercised 
on the side of Atheism or Agnosticism. That is Ji ^act to be 
considered : but what we have here to note is that it can be 
exercised on the side of Theism, that there is a plausible me uhod 
of Theism based upon decisions or resolutions of Will, clioos'iwj m 
in preference to scepticism or disbelief. 

The operation of Will might be blind : Whll pure and simple, 
a colourless, dry energy; a resolve akin in that respect to the 
blind Will to go on Hving even in pain and perturbation. I . 
is the kind of Wffl supposed to operate in low stages of hie with 
the mere conservation of life as its aim without any la&^oncc 
derived from any of the more refined sides of_ life. ' 

possibility of such Will has been denied, and it is more usua o 
associate Will with Feeling even in its most primitive manifesta- 
tions. Much more is it so regarded in the higher region where 
aimless action is a mere passing variety in comparison with 
action in accordance with satisfaction of Feeling and judgments 
as to worth and value in the objects at which_ the action aims. 
And so the reference is not to sheer naked Will, so to speak, so 
much as to Will exercising preferences, according to desires ami 
aversions set up in Feeling. The intimacy of the union of Will 
and Feeling is so close that until Kant’s influence brought m the 
Tripartite division, a dual division of the field of mental life 
sufficed, the Active and the Intellectual. And even now Professor 
Paulsen advises us to return to the dual plan. _ 

Much that might here be said of Will taken with Feeling 
has been said in the preceding chapter on Feeling taken as if 
operative alone. The justification for separating them into l.wo 
types rests upon the difference of opinion as to which feature 
should be predominant in the linked pair. 

The vindication of WiU as the source of religious beliei has 
been made from .two different quarters. It appears ^ among 
theologians who recall attention to the place of ‘ laith in the 
fom^on of belief/ and among philosophers who have been led 
to regard the practical side of experience as entitled to chiei 
attention. ' ; . * , • 
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Of tlie philosophers some ;miaained liationalisL 
have followed Kant in taHng Practical Eeasoii to be superior to 
Pure Reason so far as concerns Theistie inference, and this gives 
what I have called Type IW, Ethical Theism, tinde.r which 
have to give account of the resort to the Active side of our nature 
ill some form of alliance with Reason, 

But there is also an Empirical method by which Will is 
resorted to, and this is so distinct from all others as to con- 
stitute a separate Type. It is the way of asserting tlie right of 
Will to make a choice, either arbitrarily or with a view to the 
satisfaction of Desire, but apart from any claim of illumination 
by Reason. The marked feature of recent study of mental pheno- 
mena is the great prominence into w’'hich the Will-psychology 
has been forced, in comparison with Intellect-psychology : a 
change which has not been wholly unaffected by tlie groivtli of 
attention to Biology during the century. 

In Great Britain, besides our line of Sensation-psychologists 
we had early in the century Thomas Brown, and later Dr. Bain, 
great psychologists, both working hard at the Will : in Germany 
the brilliant talent of Schopenhauer has been followed, in this 
respect, by the great scientific ability of Wundt, Hoffding, and 
Miinsterberg: Professor Sully has kept it to the front in his 
expository works ; and three psychologists who have added great 
credit to English reputation in the last quarter of the century — ^ 
Dr. Ward of Cambridge, Dr. Stout of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
Dr. James of Harvard — are unmistakably for Will-psychology. 
Ill their various ways they regard mental life as consisting 
primarily of processes of will directed to the satisfaction of 
feeling ; and making use of intellect as instrumental In this 
way they describe much of every individuaFs experience as due 
to himself, inasmuch as he has neglected to attend to vast ranges 
of objects which have only just appeared in the confines of his 
field of view, but, killed by neglect, have perished. These have 
-not been taken into experience therefore; which has been made 
up of those objects which received a welcome -and were attended 
\to. by personal preference. Thus every man's ‘w'orW is niiicli 
more of his own creation than intellect-psychology had led us ' to 
'suppose; ,mueli more the product of Ms own personal choice. 

' It is, in short, personal choice wMeh is the core and pith of 'the 
life of the human soul ''■' ■'■■■, - ' v 

It, is not difficult to see that tMs psychology 'will have' 
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ijtiflii6iiC6 when we come to. consider oiir beliefs : iiiiplying that 
we have largely chosen many of these, perhaps most, certainly 
the most vital and influential of them. Far from being mere 
bricklayers taking such bricks as are supplied to us and placing 
them according to lines marked out for ixs, we iiave been 
architects exercising much choice among inateriah and ourselves 
contributing the lines of construction of the building vfliich is 
the ' world ’ of our belief. If our taste has been for marble and 
a Palladian fagade we have our building accordingly, if for 
red-brick and Tudor style, according to that. And this has 
come about because we have had these preferences and we hax'e 
exercised our Will in accordance with them. 

There is no manifest ground for withdrawing religious belief 
from the class of beliefs in general. On the contrary, the more 
deeply religion concerns us the more imperative it is for us, 
according to this psychology, to recognise the predominance of 
Will-choice in the formation of religious belief and in its justifi- 
cation. The religions of the world are the expressions of .the 
preferences of the peoples of the world in the region of life 
the profoundest and the most comprehensive of all : in the gods 
of the nation we mark the character of the nation with the 
greatest confidence. 

This is plain in lower regions, in the spontaneously produced 
religions of mankind. But in the opinion of this j)sychology a 
man is not called upon to forego reliance upon his Will even 
when he has been admitted to the school of speculative philo- 
sophy. For he should not expect from speculation more than 
the assistance which an official of the first rank may render to 
the ruling power: it is only such assistance that he should 
accept ; illumination he may welcome, dictation he must reject. 

■ Mln' this way there has issued from psychology a viridicatioii 
of Will in the region of belief, which is precisely on a par witli 
that insistance upon it which has been maintained by the great 
mass of Christian theologians who have never bowed the knee 
to Eationalism, but have always held aloft t!ie superior edaim of 
Faith. It has been mentioned already that a great iiiimber 
of ' Ohristian theologians have ae-ce|)ted Eationalism for Theism, 
who have .at .the ■'■same time made resort to Faith when dealing 
with Christian dockihe/'/ It would only be necessary for some 
of these to refer to; .Faith, for explanation of belief in the Blrst 
Fersoh of the Holy;-T^ihitj.;as they do for the gospel of tho 
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Iiicariiation, the plan of Eedemption, and, the work of the Holy 
Spiritj for them to come under 'this Type. Inasmuch, however, 
as this has not - been done in , Great Britain^ we shall have no 
iiam.es of British theologians to inscribe under it. But a 
reference to the treatment of Faith in 'the work of almost every 
theologian of eminence would show a constant under-current of 
dissatisfaction with the endeavour to stake all on Eeason, and if 
ever they should lose confidence in Eationalist Theism this is a 
Type or Method for which they would find first-rate support in 
the best German and British and American psychology of the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

.A theology based on Will is ob'\dously one which must 
expect to find religious belief take a large variety of forms, its 
express claim being that belief depends largely upon personal 
choice. Hence it would seem to be open as much as the Theism 
of Feeling to the reproach that it is likely to lead to polytheism 
rather than to monotheism, and that it has not any inherent 
right to oppose atheism except by the mere force of assertion 
against negation, of preference against rejection. 

Its peril is the peril of Individualism : a possibility that 
religion may be reduced to a relation between the individual soul 
and God. A monadic view of the spiritual world seems before 
us ; and there is no slight tendency to revive Moiiadism under 
the leadership of Lotze. '^As many worlds as minds,” boldly 
writes Dr. Ward. Each spirit knows the Divine Spirit in- 
dei)6ndently : we are isolated in our individualities ; no spiritual 
kingdom, no church. It is the standing advantage and atti'action 
of Eationalism that it regards Eeason as a common possession of 
rational beings and what it tells as having a universal character. 
The establishment of a similar universality has to be sought with 
persistent effort by the Theism of Will. The social ethics and ' 
the social religion so prominent in Hegelians may not , have been 
established successfully on HegeTs principles, but' the hiiilding 
on Eeason rather than Will makes it mearer to attainment, in 
appearance at least. . 

The resort to Consensus will therefore be of great importance 
for it, and iU' some sense This be the only way of; arriving' , 
at u 'general vindication of belief, -at’ all. • Consensus may, also ^ be 
of service in its third sense as itself being a fact to be' taken/ 
aeo'ouht of , for to almost every ^ mhad it will furnish a new 
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ground ox preference ; the prevalence of the belief will ensure it 
a welcome by endowing it with a new value as an attachment 
between man and man, adding the warmth of concord wdth the 
community to the axistere joy of purely personal resolve. 

To those who regard social life as itself essential for the 
display and development of moral nature which would otherwise 
remain embryonic, it is of more direct concern. And it is very 
largely on this latter ground that Utilitarians of the eighteenth 
eentuiy and Hegelians of the nineteenth have won adherents. 
They seemed to incorporate social life more fully than Individu- 
alists could possibly do, and to have it in the essence of their 
system more than those who were obliged to make an inexplicable 
leap in order to bring in the region of social activity and public 
life, and the history of nations. The moral order is the field of 
action ; in it takes place the realisation of self so far as that is 
attained ; this is a difficult position to secure afterwards if we 
have in our primary region been involved solely in any Individu- 
alist form of Ethics. To the Individualist the question is, Does 
moral hi.story confirm what my Conscience suggests? does it 
support me in my self-assertion, or is it ever a hostile ‘ world- ’ 
in face of which I must rely upon the Divine Spirit working 
directly within me ? Must I return into solitude in order to 
know God ? Must I leave the ‘ coui'se of the world ’ as an 
enigma with which, after all, I am uot vitally concerned ? Must 
I with regard to everything outside myself make my act of 
moral Faith for myself, even if the traces of Providential order 
are not discovered ? 

That this type of Theism is not cut off from the gains of 
other types has been indicated above. Intelligence as servant 
of the Will may render most welcome aid. A man of this type 
may read the various arguments of the Eationai types and accejit 
such as his Season approves ; only he holds himself in reserve ; 
he is, to be the master, and all that the servant can do may be 
dispensed with or opposed: in his own house he is supremo 
administrator of the rites of hospitality. 

Those who regard Will as operating always in comiection 
with Feeling and with judgments of worth, will find themselves 
giving so much attention to the determination of worth or value 
- — the reference to Will being so fundamental ss not to need 
constant mention'-r-that they, would not inaptly be termed 
Ethical Theists. The Ethical nature of objects will be the 
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gTonnd of 'preference and tbe ■ determinant of belief. The Will 
will be Der Wille mm . Gtdm» ■ But they will differ from our 
Ethical Tlieists , of- Type IV. in making no inference about it : 
they simply claim a right to belie¥6 when the "Will chooses ' the 
good and beautiful among objects and adopts them. And this 
will be true of every kind of Ethics; whether it is the most 
pleasant, the most beneficial, or simply the right or the good and 
beautiful ; whatever possesses the true Ethical stamp, according 
to the method employed, that is the preferable for the Will, and 
the Will will adopt it and act upon it. 

By what possibility can such predicates as Infinity, Necessity, 
Personality be adjudicated upon by this Theistic method ? In 
one of these two ways : (1) Eeason may be accepted as a servant, 
and it may be that B-eason has established these predicates. Or 
else (2) preierentiai Will may be applied to them directly: as 
between Infinity and acquiescence in Finitiide as final, a man 
may prefer Infinity as of more worth; and similarly he may 
feel such a satisfaction in the trust in a Necessary Being that 
he may decide to indulge in it : a satisfaction in the Personality 
' of the Supreme Being which he will not consent to be without : 
and so of Immanence and Transcendence. 

By this school the Moral argument is stated in its true 
idealistic form. When we find that, strain as we may, our 
Will never achieves ail the Good we aim at, and yet that we 
refuse absolutely to disbelieve in the worth of that iinattained 
ideal, the only course open to us is to insist on its reality 
apart from its attainment by ourselves : we assert that reality 
vehemently : w^e bring our will into our belief, and stand thereon 
against the frowning aspect of appearances. Towards Nature, 
physical and mental, we stand up as sovereign, insisting on our • 
right to bend her to our purposes : we then reflect, and find that 
in this very assertion of freedom we are strong with the power 
'of a goodness not of ourselves. No such cool procedure as 
rational -inference from ^facts' probes the depth of our ineaniiig: 
Will, carrying Feeling with it, plant's itself in the heart of our 
.acceptance of the reality which is not known, and transmutes 
it into belief in a Divine Ideal. ■ We' thus remit to a secondary 
position . the securing of intellectual - consistency : if other parts ’ 
of 'e2(perieiice’ will not cohere with moral conviction, it is ' not - 
this 'latter-. which, w^e can consent' to, withdraw, 

-As- yet there is but scant matexiah in Britain at least, for 
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ino-, Will ; so modern analysis gives tlie fimda- 
fe^f the soul of man. In the Types of Belief 
we have seen them used as furnishing separate 
is for Theism. But there is another type, of 
steristic is that it refuses to make this separation 
ts on treating belief as an outcome of the soul 
le. Its advocates hold that this is true of belief 
M as they have been called upon to investigate 
iphatically asserted of Eeligious belief, 
say, by the separative treatment of 
lever do and never can act e.vcept 
iiscover the genesis of a belief %vhieh 
b exploi’e our whole inner nature, 
ibrife have been the result oi the false 
belief as that in the Divine Being by; 
Season in the separate ways above 
i is to command the allegiance of 
living persomality is at its basis 
If this joint action is granted 
■ate treatment 
■of each factor. But this 
,ry abstraction, and our eye, 
we stray.; 


together. If we want to 
is fundamental we mus 
Nothing but division and i 
method of treating such a 
referring to Will, Feeling, or . 
described. A Theism which 
mankind must show that man s 
and engaged in its evolution, 
for the foundation, then there may well be_ separ 
afterwards — within 

must always be regs - , v 4 . 

must never lose the view of the otlier factors, lest 
And it is not allowed that the true belief is a resultant or com- 
posite of these three, supposed to have operated in separation 
and then brought their results together to form a coffipound. 
Even if such a composition were exhaustive, it would lack the 
unity of life. All along and at every stage each has been con- 
tributory * a complex result* has issued from a complexit} oi 
process in which -the fundamental unity of personality has always 

been tnding expre^iptu.’.' , . . . . . . « 

, ' In this respect, the' nature of Eeligious belief is not in itself 
different from that ®f;baief m finite objects of the higher orders'; 




ill ail that are personal in- oliai^aoter,' osp'ociaily. No friendship^ 
for example, worthy of the name 'is 'evhr based on less thaxi the 
wliole^ personality.' 'Itjs general 'tone or character rather than 
identity of intellectual conviction or similarity of tastes which is 
the' root mf friendship, for example, or of xeal for the public ^ 
welfare. It is not different if the object in question is super™ 
sensible. Against the claim that Eeason is the sole faculty of 
supersensible apprehension, Personalism opposes its assertion that 
here also Feeling and Will come into action: that the Infinite 
object is, in part apprehended by love, and in ijaxt by the 
.^demands of our Ethical ideals, as well as by the demand for 
intellectual satisfaction. 

So far for the distinction of Personalism from the methods 
which work by any single faculty or capacity of our nature. In 
taking it as a Type in the Empirical division, we are not 
including those who accept constructive power for Eeason, either 
speculative or practical, and proceed to combine with it the 
deliverances of other factors of our nature : such Theism as that 
of the school of Coleridge and Hare, for example. These are 
placed in Types X. or XI. They may claim the term Personal, 
inasmuch as they, too, refer to the whole of our nature. But 
this mode is different from theirs in being wholly Empirical : 
whether or not it is judicious to assign the term Personalism to 
it is a question of nomenclature, raising obvious objections. But 
some name was required, and the term ‘personal’ as used in 
such phrases as ‘ personal equation ’ ; ‘ this is my personal con- 
viction ’ ; ‘ a man’s religious opinions are his personal concern/ 
and the like, seemed to be the most appropriate. It is the 
ordinary usage of the term, not the philosophical, of course, that 
is meant The leading example of this Type of Theism in 
England will be Newman, as he defines his position in his 
Grammar of Assent. 

It is distinguished also from that resort to a faculty behind 
all the others, unique, primitive, '-ultimate, which is' the method 
of Intuitivism or Mysticism. Personalism is content with the 
ordinary faculties ; it regards religious belief as the outcome of 
ordinary natural processes, carrying us right up to apprehension ^ 
■'pi the Infinite. ' ' . 

The Personal type of belief is' unquestionaMy that of multi- 
tudes of .people over whose- habits of mind, neitlier rational 
argument mor any other partial operation or' process has -a pre« 
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emiaent infliieBoe. They ate not accustomed to yield themselves 
iiareservedly to the sway of their feelings, nor are tlie^r in the 
habit of trusting themselves to their reason or the ventures of 
their will : they live in all their faculties of life, and they helieDc 
accordingly. They speak of God in personal terms, the Eternal 
Father, the Lord, the King of kings. 

To many, however, the recourse to fall personal life has been 
adopted after trial of separate types ; especially, in our day, after 
trial of rational argumentation. But a great number have not 
made the trial for themselves ; they have a general impression 
that other methods have not satisfied experts, and, notably, the 
very fact of division and discord am.ong those who have given 
attention to the processes of religious belief has wvarned off those 
who have had no special opportunity for embarking upon in- 
vestigation for themselves. They fall back therefore upon the 
total of experience, and welcome the appearance of writings on 
Theism which vindicate this procedure. 

In theological literature this school includes a considerable 
portion of those who are fond of using the term spiritual in con- 
nection wdth religion, in common with the Intuitivists especially, 
but with Transcendentalists and Ethical Theists also. The choice 
of the term ^spirit ' rather than of ‘heart' indicates a sense that 
the Theology of Feeling has captured this latter term, which is 
therefore relinquished. It is passive in its reference, w’hereas 
recent psychology has justified those who insist on actmty as 
operating in the production of belief; Personalists, of course, 
include reference to activity of Eeason as well as assertion of 
Will, and Will is regarded as essentially directed to Ethical ends. 

Faith," says Dr. Swete,^ “ is in the last analysis the act of the 
will and not of the intellect ... in its essence a snoral act." 
The Porsonaiist accepts the inclusion of will and moral activity, 
though he admits intellect and feeling to equality of rank : to 
him belief is at once an active principle guiding life, a deposit of 
ideas, and a source of Joy. And all this seems to him best 
covered by the term ^ spiritual ’ when he is thinking of religious 
belief, faith in the Perfection and Infinity of God. At the same 
time it sh 6 uld.be pointed out that the appeal to the IlmH so 
familiar in religious writings is quite what Personalism iiieams. 
The limitation of ^Hearti'to Feeling is modern: it is against fclie 
usage of Scripture, /dud,, 41^0 of ^ Classical 'literature: where by 
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the Ileai’t is meant the centre the Boiirs whole life in every 
capacity.- ' 

The strong point of this method is ' the, breadth of its basis: 
it plants religious belief on the whole of .our life, it draws water 
from every spring. The humblest intelligences and the least 
emotional natures are not excluded. It sows its seed beside all 
waters. 

The difificulties of Personalism, therefore, are not the specific 
difficulties which attach to the separate factors : those are 
acknowledged by it, and it seeks a refuge from them. Each 
support taken separately has only whatever degree of streiigtli 
and validity the particular Personalist assigns to it. Only, he 
enjoys the benefit of the amount of assent which all the supports, 
as he estimates them, can sustain. And be regards them as so 
acting together that to him they are as a single pillar for belief. 
He has pity for the man who has placed the burden all on one, 
and on its failure has lapsed into scepticism. Intellectual 
insufficiencies ? Well, Ufe in its concrete fulness 1ms never been 
intellectually exhausted or explained, and yet it stands as fact 
for belief, and offers a basis for other belief therefore. Vagaries 
of Feeling ? ires, if taken alone, but valuable if entwined with 
intellectual and ethical judgments, corrected and 

brought to order. Varieties and failures in effort towards 
Ethical ideals ? Yet Feeling continues to sanction renewed 
effort, and Reason has at least suggestions wffiereby the failures 
may be explained and the future course better marked out. 

The nature of the Divine Being is strongly marked as 
Personal : no element can be omitted. Abstract Principle, First 
Cause, Ideal Good, all these partialities fail. A Personal Deity, 
a Living God, is the object of belief and worship. Not the least 
potent among the influences inviting men to Personalism as the 
Method of Theism is its opposition to the movement to Pantheism 
which has been induced by the Theism of Feeling no less than 
by that of pure Rationalism. 

The weakness is correlative with the strength. Personalism 
'does not dip to the bottom of any well It does not fiirnisli 
answers to the ultimate questionings of intellect; perhaps no 
Method does, but some at least think they do ; Personalism has 
,110 such persuasion. And similarly ■ for . other separate lines. 
Therefore Necessity and Universality seem beyond its range, 
with Infinity and Perfection.' They may be held: they may be 
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a parb of personal belief : but the assertion of this does not 
validate them, they remain matters of assertion, and there is no 
■privid faeu ground for setting up the deliverance of the ‘ person ’ 
who holds them over the denial of another person who does not. 

It is difficult to estimate the variety of result to which the 
appeal to character as a whole seems certain to lead. If man’s 
resort is to the tangled mass of his oto individual personality 
how shall he formulate a belief of universal validity? Even 
within himself his experience has varied : through waves of doubt, 
assm-ance, hesitation, decision, his life may have passed : each of 
these represented his personality at the time; at which time 
wa.s there any clear right to insist that that and no other mood 
was the one which should prevail, even for himself, when 
reflecting over his whole life ? And then varieties of character, 
divergences of national character, of race temperament — in all 
these is there to any plausible extent a source of universal belief ? 

For the Personal school a necessity arises for making clear 
the view taken of the relation of the individualistic and the 
social factors in human character. There may be ample recogni- 
tion of the doctrine that man is essentially social, that he belongs 
by nature to his tribe, nation, race : that within the nation there 
are classes, castes, professions, and that the habits, thoughts, and 
tastes of these enter into his personal life. And it may be 
allowed that this is all ‘ natural,’ ‘ essential,’ not adventitious, 
accidental ; that in reference to belief, therefore, of all kinds it 
must be taken into account; and that in religious belief no 
ground appears for treating it differently. Inasmncb, indeed, as 
religion presents itself to ns in the form of creeds which have 
required centuries to weave and rites which have required 
thousands of years for elaboration and development, the primd 
fade ease is, that for religious belief it is very specially incumbent 
on US to recognise the social factor most emphatically. Hence it 
is that we shall find now a revival of appeal to ‘ Authority,’ to 
education, tradition, as rightly influencing belief; the contribu- 
tion of the individual in his own consciously independent activity 
is, relatively small : for the majority hardly perceptible, for even 
the few not really lai^e. But if a man is so impressed with this 
that he sets ‘Authority' as the primary source and tribunal he 
passes over into Social Theism (Type VI.). Tlie Individualist is 
he who accepte it, but msists on regarding it only as contributory 
to his personal judgpTOt; m coming, after all, to a man from 
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outside liiniseif. It is useless to him -ualess he takes it ia, and 
appropriates it. But thiS' the Individualist claims that he may 
do, and them though he has received it, it has beeom.e Im ; for 
' he is largely it. 

The course of iiineteemth century thought in bringing back 
to men’s minds the conception of the social constitution of human 
nature is too well known to need insistanee upon it hered 
Resistance to its primacy marks a man as an Individualist, but 
the tide in favour of it runs so strong that already it is the Indi“ 
vidualist who has to put himself on the defensive : at least this 
is so in higher walks of culture, although it is extremely doubtful 
whether it is so with the majority of the educated people of 
Britain and America, with whom Individualism is very potent in 
political life, but still more so in religious thought. Dogmas— 
ie. thoughts — evolved by generations, and the creeds and cate- 
chisms which embody tliem, are regarded as fetters on freedom 
never to be mentioned wnthoiit aversion in the great journals 
of the day. Mr, Balfour’s brilliant volume, for example, was 
welcomed in many quarters on account of its appeal to a ■wider 
range of life than the region of Rational proof, but its vehement 
revindication of ‘ Authority ^ evoked in these same quarters not 
less indignation than surprise. Under the suspicion that tliis 
might assist the recrudescence of Medi^evalism, ‘ xiuthority ’ 
was denounced as external, in the name of entire freedom from 
dependence upon others, even upon the human race in general. 

The Consensus argument in its confirmatory character acqumes, 
therefore, peculiar importance for this school. If faith is deter- 
mined by each individual according to his own experiences, a 
broad induction over the history of the race is indispensable 
unless universality is to be abandoned. If, however, a Personahst 
is found, as many are found, secretly relying upon some per- 
emptory intellectual or moral deliverances really universal in 
character, these must be brought to light, and lie is passed 
from the sehooi of pure Personalism to some other, accordingly. 

Lastly, there is a difficulty for the Personalist in bringing 
.within the range of theology the impersonalities of the world, its 
non-spirikial side; a difficulty often overcome by the simple ■ 
expedient' of denying the existence of nny' such world, or, at 
!aiiyrate, of asserting that it is too remote- to be a concern for 
religion. And there is apt to be a, retreat within the sphere hf 
'L', ' ' A ■ " , i.Cf, fjpe 
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inner life, with the realm of external natoe and vast ranges 
of ordinary life marked down as ‘ secular,’ as the ‘ world,’ and 
left outside the illumination of theological belief. 


§ 13. Type X.— Intuitivism ; or Mysticism 

This designation I give to the method of founding religious 
belief upon a special faculty or capacity of our nature. By 
tMs we are supposed to reach beyond what is sensuous and 
intelligible, and even beyond the range of moral sense. It 
prefers to speak of God as discerned by the ‘ soul ’ or ‘ spirit,’ 
rather than by mind or heart, as ‘apprehended’ rather than 
‘ known ’ ; and our relation to Him is indicated by such broad 
terms as ‘ union,’ ‘ communion,’ converse,’ rather than knowledge 
or sentiment. Analysis of religious faith is vain, and reference 
to lower faculties misleading ; Divine things belong to a realm 
of their own : Religions belief is experiential indeed, but this is 
in the sense that there is ‘ experience ’ over and above all that is 
gained in commerce with the world and from reflection on our- 
selves : similarly, it is natural, in the sense that there is in our 
‘ nature ’ a capacity for direct access to a supersensible world, in 
which we can see God. He is presented to our soul as no 
abstraction, but as concrete ; not as composite, but as simple ; 
not inferentially known, but directly ; not a Being only, but a 
Spirit. It is in this access to His presence that the true life 
of the soul is found; it rests upon the assumption of affinity 
between the soul and God ; man is made in His image. 

The Intuitivist can point with some confidence to the current 
in which the Science of Religions is flowing. After generations, 
during which belief in the Supernatural has been regarded as 
derivative from Animism, Hature- worship, and the like, the 
direction is being reversed and these are being regarded as 
derivatives from it ; as the manifestations of a spirit of religious- 
ness working underneath, like a ground-swell, and throwing up 
these forms on the surface.' It is considered that rehgioms 
belief has, in f^t, been a continuum for so long as historical 
data are at our disposal, and that thus the primary faith which 
the Intuitivist finds in his own experience is precisely what the 
general history of miankind discloses. 

In relation , ■fco , ordinary experience Intuitivism is cither 
Sxduswe or Oomprehemive. 
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Mxdusim Intuitwimi {simple Mysticism).-- — (1) With sonie^ 
religions life means a lanque^ order, of ■ experiences into wMcli 
the Boiil is permitted to rise from '.out of the ordinary life: 
carrying nothing up and bringing nothing down. There is the 
life of the body, the life of the mind as affected by the body, 
the purely mental and moral life, and then this higher range, 
spiritual life, in which the soul is absorbed in converse with the 
Ideal, the Perfect, the Infinite. This is the imraai^ of the 
extreme Mystics : we emerge from the life of Nature and stand 
out into the life of pure spirit. It is not professed that this is 
either easy or common : very far from it ; Plotinus considered 
himself to have attained it but four times. The j)rocess of 
escape mirkes such demand upon the ordinary nature that the 
accounts given by Mystics of their experiences strike a modern 
Mystic, Mr. W. S. Lilly, as ' appalling/ .And. it- ^ends 
which is silent, and even without thought ; the lower soul is in 
abeyance : the Divine Being has neither Attribute nor Name.' 

CompTchensim Intititimsm} — (2) But there is a less ambitious 
and less exacting Intuitivism which may be called Comprehensiw 
with regard to ordinary experience. It declares for the upper 
realm of the supersensible, but it insists on articulating the 
lower realm with it : the life of sense and reason is to be elevated 
and hallowed by the higher life of spirit. By this form of 
Intuitivism the knowledge of God is placed as the consummation 
of knowledge of phenomena, though it is not attained by Demon- 
strative proof; and it is placed at the beginning, though not 
by means of Transcendental proof : but in both eases it is known 
by direct eoiiimimion. The light from above plays upon the 
region of ordinary experience ; the power from above animates 
it : the goodness gives a standard for its guidance. The facts of 
life become instinct with new meaning, arj/xeia, out of which the 
soul fabricates a world-view and sets before itself a destiny. 
The greater Christian Mystics are of this type ; the Beatific vision 
is a promise to humanity, the fulfilment of which can be looked 
for only when the purified soul in a glorified body is called into 
the heavenly places. Meanwhile immense may be the progress, 

, 7 time lias_ come when a stand must he made against allowing the 'term 
* Mystic ^ to he appropriated by the Extremists. - The word is of a useful structural 
fo'mi, and it is not all its historical associations. that are "'of a derogatoiy kincL' _ It 
may well be employed to designate either of the forms, distinguished in the text, . 
1 TOifeure to think ' . ; ' 
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even in our present state, for the upward striving soul in which 
the life of nature is gradually sublimated into the life of grace ; 
but in this advance, as the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity need the co-opei’ation of the natural virtues prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice, so the various talents and 
gifts of nature, the joys and delights of ordinary life, and its 
practical duties, are brought into order by the spirit of religious 
devotion. The saintly spirit is displayed in varied characters 
and varied lives: the hermit is but one variety, and that a 
comparatively unimportant one, in the great line of Christian 
saints. The rule of canonisation given by Benedict Xiv* requires 
proof that the servant of God has practised those virtues which 
occasion demanded, in an evident and heroic degree, according to 
Ms condition in life, rank and circumstances. And M. Joly ^ 
points out that the Church has canonised '' not only monks, aide 
by side with dukes, duchesses, kings, queens, emperors and em- 
presses, but also merchants, schoolmasters, gardeners, workmen, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, lawyers, doctors, publicans, a retired 
public executioner, jailers, treasurers, magistrates, beggars, domestic 
servants, artisans, shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and fisher- 
men.'' And in Britain do we not see that the being penetrated 
by religious devotion of this mystical order was the mainspring 
of the exercise of great and powerful natural gifts in thousands 
of men and women who have devoted themselves to religious and 
humane labours of the most beneficently practical character ? 
Many are instances of ' mystics ’ of the Christian Church who saw 
God through the Gospel of Jesus Christ : but in other religions 
also mysticism has shown itself in similar alliance with natural 
activity. It is therefore only some mysticism, and that not the 
best, which insists upon annihilation of the natural man, and 
makes a claim of exclusiveness for the higher life of the soul 
We find very few ‘Exclusive Mystics' in Britain, $o far as 
Natural Religion is concerned; the Theologians of importance 
who build' on Intuitivism do so in order to secure foundations 
for their Theism; they then interpret the Natural order in the 
light of^ the primary Faith, and find all gathered up again in 
consummation— partial but progressive consummation-— -in tlie 
developed knowledge of God into which all knowledge flowa* 

^ FmjMog'y 25 . - ^ 

, , ^ It is ttocessarj y^fer.agaxu (ef. p. S 2 ), to tlxfc mistake i«a,c!e by Cliristiiia 
writers who use ludieatliig timt Fi6U^i0 is what is signiie^i 
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This type is liable to , eonfusioB'. with three of the others. 
With Intuitionalism, which also speaks of direct knowledge of 
God but Iiituitionaiism is put forward as a form of kmwUdgB in 
the proper sense; it is akin to perception and reasoning; it 
chooses perception, immediate apprehension of the object, as the 
kind .of knowing which it considers to operate here. When we 
speak of Intuitionalists we think of the Scottish school, men 
who had little affinity with anything mystical They wanted 
to explain how God is known, and they were not satisfied with 
any result of processes of reasoning ; and so they chose direct 
apprehension, intuition. 

It is also confused with the Theism of Feeling : so closely 
that the term Mysticism is frequently applied by Eationalists to 
the JSsthetic method. The Intellectualist is seldom concerned to 
discriminate between two schools which seem equally to oppose 
him ; and it is the same with the Ethical Theist. Both Intuitivist' 
and Jistrhetic have set aside Intellect and Ethics when choosing 
their foundation : and in their ‘ common blindness ' the Eationalist 
finds little to distinguish. M. Cousin, for example, does not 
make the distinction, but occupies half his chapter on Mysticism 
with a criticism of Feeling ; Schleiermaoher is as often as not 
called a Mystic, though he founded his Theology most definitely 
on a certain Feeling: and Vaughan says, ‘‘ Eationahsm over- 
rates reason, formalism action, and mysticism feeling!' ^ Another 
reason for the confusion arises from the fact that when Intuitivism 
seeks for its own language and symbols, it turns most frequently 
to the deepest of the feelings, that of Love : and expresses the 
religious attitude of the soul as Love of God. 

Further, it is confused with Personalism: they both reject 
Eeason and Feeling and Moral sense as separate factors. But 
this is for different reasons : the Personal school mmhines them. 

This is not the Scriptural use, %v]iich is luiicli wider. It can he foTind at times to 
sigiiify Feeling, certainly ; but it is also used as seat of Will, and even of Thought.' 
And there are many places in which it is rather the combination after the manner of 
Personalism that is in view ; and still others where the reference is to a region beyond 
all these, after the Intixitivist manner. The fact is that the * Heart ^ is a symbol of 
the central life of the soul and the manifestations thence proceeding, for the Scrip- 
tural writers as well as for the Classical writers generally* And when modern 
"ivriters appeal to 'the * heart’ all that they should mean, if they wish to carry Berip-' 
tnrai- authority with them, is the central and general rather than the special 
operations of soul-life. For MI display of authorities for this, see the very inter- 
eating chap. xii. * Heart and Head,* of Delitzach's Bihlml Psychoiog'fj. • ' • ’ , 

^ Monrsmih the IfysHcSj Bk. i. c, 2. • 
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tlie repkees them by a new capacity. Persona/iism is 

entirely opposed to,ei:treme Intuitivism. On the other liancl^ 
the ordinary complex experiences on which Personalism takes 
ids stand may w^ery .well be adopted by the comprehensive 
Intiiil-ivist to bring him the ordinary knov/ledge which he is 
to illuminate with the extraordinary insight which he claims 
to possess^ 

It is not an uncommon charge against Intuitivism that it is 
a counsel of despair. Men would not adopt it if they could help 
it, it is said, but they come to it after experience of the failure 
of all ordinary methods of belief. This is true perhaps of a few 
Mystics such as Pascal : but it is a poor diagnosis of the fervour 
and exaltation of the faith of the Mystic of tlm extreme type, 
and it is scarcely less misguided in the case of the enthusiasm 
of the much more extensive school of British Intiiitivista who 
replace ecstasy by comprehension of the ranges of ordinary life. 

The positive force of this method comes from the conviction 
that the Supernatural is so different from the Natural that it is 
futile to attempt to search for a consciousness of it among mere 
manipulations of the information given by the ordinary faculties. 
The true religious spirit is a Divine spark; no expansion of 
Nature, no elevation of natural capacities of the soul can take us 
into the presence of Eternal Perfection. 


Intuitivism has to face some very obvious objections : 

(1) The need of showing that we acquire our religious belief 
by a truly simple and primary faculty which yields to no analysis 
and shows no complexity. Now a conviction of the individuai 
soul may be unanalysable by any introspective effort, but strenu- 
ous attempt will be made to show in other ways that it is really 


^ A dMcuIty arises in many cases in saying to which type a writer belongs, 
because however much an Intiiitivist may strain to assert the separateness of ilic 
faculty, he cannot talk in ^unknown tongues'; ho can only use images from the 
lower ranges of life ; he will speak of seeing God, of having an Idea of him, and so 
run near to Intuitionalism : of haying a feeling that God is, and so roiming near 
the MnthetM school.;’ of Sfpirihmlly apprehending him, and so running near Per- 
sonalism ; or he may try to avoid all these in the general teinn God-eonscioiisness/ 
and yet we shall had .that the moment he proceeds into more particiilarity he fall^ 
into one school' in the other. In the, ease of the less profound writers a slight 
change in phraseology would suffice to alter their place in such a class! heat! on aa I 
am attempting; and. in hot .a few. eases the assigninent has been made with much 
misgiving. But in lucid- m|nds deeper affinities are not wanting as guides irvliere the 
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complex and lias a history. ' -Smilarly ' as to directness and 
iiiimediacy: attempt will be made to show that only in and 
through ordinary experiences is snpersensnous experience given. 
The Eaiionalistic Theist, both Demonstrative and Transcendental, 
will resist being associated with Mysticism unless there is given 
him a clear exposition of the insufficiency of all his proofs. 
Agreeing that a Spiritual Being is known, he will not acquiesce 
in the claim for direct communication as the only w^ay to this 
knowledge, and will shrink from it in some fear that it is resort- 
ing to faith instead of confidently standing on the powers of 
reason. The Eationalist is content to reach the region of Divine 
things by ascent as by a ladder, and disclaims the need of an 
endowment of Angels’ wings. And other forms of Natural 
Theism will agree in calling Intuitivism supernatural, and in 
making against it a charge that it is sceptical as to our natural 
faculties, because it is in ignorance of what they can be trusted 
to accomplish without any need of resort to a unique faculty. 
The appearance of Mysticism will be put dowm to ignorance of 
wiiat the natural faculties can do ; or else to lassitude, to despair, 
or to presuming ambition. 

(2) Even if primary and direct, it is only a fact of individuai 
experience : how then can it be declared that there is univer- 
sality ? How shall we justify our insistance that everyone either 
has or ought to have this experience ? Is this a Monadoiogy of 
spirits, each in direct contact with the Infinite, but with univer- 
sality of Faith quite beyond proof ? In the inner life which 
this supernatural faculty enables us to enjoy, each can make his 
profession of faith for himself alone : the experience is within the 
confines of his own consciousness. The use of the term " con- 
templation ’ points to an endeavour to escape from this Egoism : 
in contemplating there is a suggestion that there is an object 
open to everyone’s regard: but this is really to resort to an 
Intellectual term and drop to Intuitionalism. 

(8) It rims into the danger of finding the finite individuality 
gone. The absorption at which 'many' Oriental forms confessedly 
aim affects all Mysticism, with its slender hold on what is- granted 
to the individuai as his -own ' nature.’ He is like a faintly flicker- 
ing planet drawn nearer and nearer to the, solar fires. Tlie finite 
is ill direct contact with the Infinite; .all that it has and is, it 
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receives : all that it knows is shown to it In short, the old 
question stands before us again, Can man see God and live ? It 
is not without reason that ordinary men have asked even pro- 
phets to I’^eil their faces before they spoke when they had mes- 
sages of Divine communication to deliver. And in thinking out 
towai-ds God, modest souls may ask that He show Himself from 
behind phenomena and through ordinary avenues of intelligence 
rather than burn the soul with a direct vision which will imply 
a supernatural power of perception, in the exercise of which we 
ourselves are not ourselves. The Mystic must be able to assure 
us that it is still ourselves whose faith is the organ of appre- 
hension. 

It is in view of the second and third of these dangers that 
the Mysticism of the Church claims that it differs from philo- 
sophical Mysticism in having an historical body of doctrine, rites, 
and duties, in which ordinary human life provides a medium 
appropriate to the present status of the believer, as well as in 
anticipating for him a glory that shall be hereafter. 

§ 14. Type XL — Composite Method 

There are some minds especially characterised by amplitude 
and variety. They are awake all round ; able to respond to appeals 
from all sides ; with a window on every side of the house, sen- 
sitrte to rays of every colour. If reason speaks they are influenced, 
if feeling stirs they are moved, if need for active effort comes 
they are ready. In such characters there is resentment against 
any attempt to confine the great questions of religious belief to 
the area dominated by any particular factor of mental life. 

This is a similar character to that of the Personalists of 
lype IX. (Newman), so far as width is concerned. But our 
history requires the formation of a group containing those who 
accept Rationalism in some form or other and who use Empirical 
methods as well. In Type IX. I have meant to place those who 
are^ Empiricist only, unable to see their way to Rationalism in 
any of its forms.' In this Type I place men who take factors 
from both, sides of what I have adopted as the main line of 
cleavage. In doing this, they will claim to be sympathetic and 
to enjoy the advantages of a cumulation of forces. But this 
amounts to a definite Apposition to the claims of those who 
have tqken separate methods in exclusive independence. I?he 
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Eationalist has said that nothing improyed; by. EeasoBj speculative 
or moral, is to count in a philosophy of religion ; the Empiricist 
refuses to allow such high responsibility to Keason with its 
inadmissible claims. The Composite method, therefore, will be 
despised by both as attempting to combine the incompatible. 

This method limits the range of territory which it allows 
to any separate factor, whilst at the same time it confirms its 
title to the area allowed. A man may say, for example, The 
argument from Causation is a very good one. I allow it, I 
insist upon it; there is a First Cause. But this intellectuai 
assent is not a measure of my religious belief : into that my 
feelings and sentiments enter also, and I attach, great import- 
ance to their influence : and farther, with the thought of a Divine 
Being ever in my mind and in the ardour of sentiment inspired 
thereby, my whole seif as an active being exerts itself energetic- 
all}^ and vigorously in the realm of things, action, and conduct. 
It is in the eoiiibined play of ail my nature that I find myself 
when I say, ‘ I believe in (3-od.’ '' And similarly, for other factors. 
“ L'esprit (intelligence) a son ordre, qui est par prineipes et 
demonstrations ; ie cceur en a un autre,'' says Pascal (Pensces^ 
Part L Art. x.); and later, Ceux qui sent accoutumes a juger 
par le sentiment ne comprennent rien aux choses de raisonnement 
. . . ; et les autres, au contraire, qui sont accoutumes a raisonner 
par prineipes, ne comprennent rien aux choses de sentiment." 
The synthetical minds which are Theistic after the method of 
this Type are those which move in both and sentiment, and 
rejoice in the combination. 

This combined activity, I think, is easy for Englishmen hi 
general, and religious belief is so formed and so vindicated very 
largely on the part of many educated people ; I have had there- 
fore no small compunction in the cases of several prominent 
v/riters when confining them to one or other of the other types, 
and it is very likely that I have done injustice to not a few in 
so doing. There are some cases perfectly clear ; they distinctly' 
repudiate any other method than the one adopted. But in 
other cases we have only a general impression that' there is a 
strong' preference for one method, ^ with an acknowledgment 
,that there is force in others. Under this Type, however,, will 
come only those who have consciously' faced the question as 
between coinbmation and selection, ’and have expressly declared 
for the former, 
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§ 15. Type XII. — Some Quasi-Theisms 

review would be lacking in completeness of 

omitted to notice as a Type ^to rlndm 

doctrine akin to Theism, but in so attenuated a -oim as to rtn le, 

the term Theism itself inapplicable in the sense in which English- 
arTaccnstomed to employ it. It will be our lot to pomt 
out weaknesses in the methods of those who aie cjile - 

•md to express grave doubts at times as to whethei such .me 
;ch a X establishes Ms proofs. But this is not to put them 
n the slme position as that of a man who deliberately acquiesces 
S a reduced conception. It is not that he fails to prove fulness, 
hnt that he substitutes Ms partiality for the fuller conception oi 
other men, and would have the world be content with this lesse 

conoephom ^ propose to enter into a full scheme of all possible 
positions according to possible defections 

Lctrine. A few varieties which have actually presented tlmm- 
selves in a way which has attracted attention must suffice. 

They illustrate the foUowing defects ^ 

Acquiescence in lack of proof of Immanence, complete satis- 
faction with Transcendence ; _ . „ 

Lack of Infinity or Absoluteness, acquiescence m unite range 
and yet endeavour to appropriate the terminology and to clam 
the feelings of ‘ religion ’ ; 

Acceptance of Infinity, but lack of furtner content ; 
Indeterminateness accepted or approached ; 

Acquiescence in subjectivity of religious behef. 


§ 16. Type XIII. — Ebsoet to Eevelatioe 

as tlie borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers 
Is Reason to tlie soul/’ 

Our last Type includes those for whom the light of Nature 
is too dim a guide in things divine to be entitled to employnient 
in human life. ; It may be that this is the result of a comparison 
with the light of , the positive Eeligions which as matter ot iact 
have given, birth to religious belief among the masses of: mankind . 
belief vigorous and effective, covering the earth ivith temples, 
and penetrating the livea-of men with religious rites and msti- 
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tiitioiis. Ill coiiiparisoH with this^path to belief, what inducemeiit 
is there to embark upon a 'journey', by the light of .Natura,! 
inquiry ? Omitting reference to the other positive Eeligioiis of 
the world, it is a plain fact that in Great Britain the Olnirches 
and the Bible have been the sources of belief in God, Natural 
Religion a concern of the higher education of culture only. And 
this is so not only for the masses but for the bulk of the leaders 
who have ministered to them as teachers, ministers, and priests. 
Large references to the Creatorsliip of God, the government of 
the world by His Moral Law, the peace of mind given by the 
sense of His Infinite Perfection are expected from time to time 
in the sermon and in the religious address, but these features of 
religion are to be insisted upon, not to be proved. If we con- 
sider the importance in the religious history of England of the 
Anglican and the Puritan movements of the seventeenth century, 
the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth, and the Oxford move- 
ment of the nineteenth ; when w^e think of xiiidrewes, Leighton, 
Ken and Baxter; of Wesley and Simeon, of Keble and Pusey, 
and even Newman, how much had the light of Nature outside 
the Bible to do with these ? There is, indeed, much ^luman 
nature ' in the experiences of Bunyan as recorded in GracQ 
Ahotmding, and as appealed to in Law’s Serious Call and in 
Frederick Robertson’s Sermons, but the difiicuities and crises are 
called up by the incitement of Bible ideas, and the solutions are 
found in the same circle of influences. To the great mass of 
religious people, then, the range of ideas and of feeling covered 
by the term Natural Theology is indefinite in character and faint 
in influence when compared with the range covered by Christian 
belief. 

But our inquiry is as to Theists — those to wliom it is a matter 
of concern, to know what the light of Nature can show. And 
we conclude with noting as a type those who after examination 
have concluded against it, and declared that the choice is bet-ween 
llevelation. and darkness. As the Hindu religion includes sceptical 
^ systems/ so we have amongst assured Christians men who are 
sceptics or agnostics in Natural Theology. 

There m.ay be as many motives to this course as there are 
types of Theism: for in connection with each type there, may 
be men who have tried it and seemed to find it to fail, and know 
of iic) other resort. A man who has been accustomed to worship 
under the influence of Feeling may^ find the springs of natural , 
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Feeling rim dry, and with that drought find scepticism set in. xIec! 
similarly for each type : a man who has had a yigoroiis Personal 
Faith while the tide of life was running strong may find liis 
Faith shrink with the shrinkage of vitality; or again, a man 
may be of such a temperament that he must be influenced 
mainly by Eeason, and yet come to find that the effort of Eeason 
does not yield him a belief in things unseen. Every one of the 
schemes may lead those who have tried it, and found it fail, and 
know of no other, to acquiesce in Christian Agnosticism. Or 
lastly, there may be those who have adopted a philosophy which 
has prevented them from ever trying to form a Theism, judging 
beforehand that the search was futile ; while yet they accept the 
revelations of Religion, as established by history and welcomed 
by their own moral and spiritual nature. 


We shall not have occasion to bring up many examples of 
this Type. The number of those who have no ground of religious 
belief outside their Christian Faith is not small, but it is only a 
few who are correctly designated Christian Agnostics, namely, 
those who can give such an account of their agnosticism as 
would bring them within the compass of an inquiry into Natural 
Theology, 


CHAPTER I 


Type I. — -Intuitional Theism 
§ 1. IntToductory 

The historical position of the Iiitnitionalist school is that ' it 
insists upon knowledge, upon intelligence, upon truth, as the main 
aspect of Belief, while it acquiesces in the failure of reasoning. 
Ill the eighteenth cen.tury it could not accept the d ^podmdori 
Demonstrative method, while the Transcendental Iiad not yet 
arisen ; so that all tliat ■ remained to do, if it was to stand by 
Intelligence at all, ^vas to assert : to , maintain the simplicity of 
categorical aftlriiiation, and ' declare that the Divine Being was 
know.!! by immediate perception like the external world, or else 
by self-evident intiiitioii like mathematical axioms. 

This position is not one which has been occupied by many 
eminent xiames in philosophy, but there are many theologians 
who have taken it up, finding that it stands obviously at the 
threshold of the philosophical schools. It has, indeed, been 
largely through the encouragement of historical theology that 
Intuitionalism has appeared at all : the theological demand was 
urge.nt, and yet as no philosophical systems were forthcoming 
which could meet the demand for a universally acceptable 
doctrine, a doctrine had to be .produced, though it were only by 
assertion and not by philosophical explanation at alL The, 
central conception with which Theism deals was then asserted 
by Philosophy to represent a reality: known by direct intuition, 
by ' 'direct gaze, by knowledge, unmediated and unclerivecl,, and 
.therefore beyond range of " explanation/'' 

'' ‘ ; T.,do not place under this Type-those’who were Intuitionalists ^ 
in Ethics and from that basis the existence of the Perfect 



Hebbeet (Edwabb, Loiib), oiOhevhnvyi IJe Ventatc, x 

At the head of this line in England Lord Herbert oi 

rbury, the brother of George Herbert ot Lemerton Le is 
illy recognised as the precursor of those opponents of Le>e.a- 
, known as the English Deists; and he niniseli makes a 
iication of Natural Eeligion his^ chief concern. 

Truth {Tractatiis de Veritate, 1624) was ’ 

r'onf.iTTV a,nd was in Lockes,— -- 


t. His treatise 
5 well known in the 
mind when he was 
Herbert thought that there are 
agree, and he 
' idea to such 

tiye*salit||hiKg* 

. j. ■ : Amongst' these ;;Meas:;:hep^ 

1 of Natural religion — (1) there is a 
worshipped ; (3) ^drtue and piety are 
i is indispensable fqr 
(5) there is a future life with rewards aild" 
de range of beliefs for Intuition to endeaTonr 
interest in Herbert is not permanent, it arises 
' a broad statement of a ‘ ease for 

both Empiricists and Demonstrationists to exandne. ^ ^ 

^ - revival of lutuition- 

■ ■ ■' j - the school of Common Sense as 

Principles known directly and accepted by 
Eeid, the founder of the School in 
himself, however, include knowdedge of the 
these First Principles, but regarded 
it as an inference arrived at by their means (see Chap, n.), lait 
Oswald 1 and Beattie ^ included Eeligious Knowledge within their 
sphere of. Intuitions. These two writers, however, confused true 
Intuitionalism .with the appeal to Consensus : see Hamilton s 

M, Note A,,p..752'. ■ ' , . ' 

In, the nmeteenth; century Intuitionalism has appeared from 
time to time Iwth in: Britain and America . , ' , 

. .. I Cmtnm SenM’ mieha!f of Seliyim. . 


notions or ideas as to which all men practically 
lays down six marks by which the admission ot any 
rankconld be guided: priority, independence, uni- 
tainty, utility, and self-evidence. .' 
as the five commines noiitiae ci 
God; (2) He ought to be ' 
the chief elements of worship ; (4) repeiitanee 
men as they are 
punishments : a 
to coyer. But oi 
because he gave the century 

L - . - . 

In the eighteenth century there was a 

fi.bRTii by some Scottish writers : C ’ 

a sphere of First . 
intelligent people generally. 

Philosophy, did not 1 , 

existence of the Deity among 
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§ 3 

THEOBOiiK Pakkeb : Thedsm^ 1842 ; Biscourm on MMkrs pertaining to 
EcUgion ( Works, cd. 1865) 

The famous New England preacher exhibits the most con- 
fident Intuitionalism I can find since Lord Herl)ert ; a confidence 
w^hich in both cases led to the regarding Eevelation as iirmeceS“ 
sarj. 

Parker claims that man possesses an Idea of the Infinite 
God, ‘ Infinite or Perfect in all possible relations/ His state- 
ment follows one of those used by Descartes. We have the Idea, 
existence of the object is implied by the veracity of our faculties ; 
as much so as in the ease of Mathematical truth. Ho says it 
may be called either an ' Intuition of Eeasoix ’ or a ^ Eevelation 
from God.' It is a 'judgment a lE'iori' \ transcending all ex- 
perience.:-' analysis' we. then' bring, out- that . the. Perfect :■ 
Being is Omniscient, Omnipresent, Active ; He is Spirit, Love, 
Righteousness: (although in another place the list of predicates 
is different from this). 

At the same time he allows that in the 'genesis' of the 
Idea the sense of Dependence operates — and he refers to 
Schleiermacher — and he calls this specially the ' religious ' 
clement in the Belief. 

The Belief is confirmed a ^mteriori : by Causation, Design, 
the sense of Eight and Vv^rong, and ideas of Beauty. But he 
expressly says that these act only in confirmation ; they could 
not produce the belief. 

A marked characteristic is his comprehensive confidence 
in his deductive applications, e.g, the application to Providential 
ordering of the world, which he declares to be manifest in 
Motive, Method, Purpose, and Means, in spite of Misery in 
animal as well as in human life, and of Sin, which are explained 
in much the ordinary way, Indpctive observation he confesses 
does not show completeness in 'this respect; but he sweeps over 
all 'by means of his deductions, with a rhetoric which can. only 
be called audacious, 

. - Parker protests against the cogency of any particular methods 
of .fiEing in the ' Idea of God.' They are anthropomorphic, and 
they necessarily vary. ' He • acknowledges indeed that the Idea 
above indicated is cold,- — ‘ we caU it abstract ' : bnt in the iiatiie of : 
Behson-alh disguises must be ^ torn away.. He sometimes refers' 
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here is no sign of appreciation of the method by 

TlimeJ m experience ie geftered «p mto the 
rt“f7om the Abstract Idea, and after snrveytng 
,68 back to it again much as it was. - , 

Anglst 

nt either imoraiice oi caieiessiieb... ~ ^ * 

to te assSnes that its Ethics mnst be egotoc 
that not of a calm Epicurean but ol a passion- 
As against Speculative Atheism he suppose, .. its 
acquiesce in believing that Chance ehaiucteiisus 
and the sphitiial world. The f 

an orator rather than a thinker marks ail that .e 
unbs at once for the e.vtent of his influence m hi. 
„rnrr„ Thi'c -np.rsoiialitv was removed. 


Philosophy of Religion, 1849 

nterpreter of German theology and philo- 
the middle of the nineteenth century., 
on the Speculativa Philosophy of the 
Cheology was his chief concern. He 
disciple of Schleiermacher , 
’ I looking not to Feeling out to Intel- 
of the fundamentals of religious belief: 

closer affinity. , p t 

to assert primary authority tor in- 

ipared with Inference in Thought; he is 
against the * logical, as i li 


Moebi.!,, J. D. 

Morell was an b 
sophy of some repute in 
He piibhshed a volume 
centurv, but says that 
may he caUed in many respects a 
but he differs from him Jn 
ligence as the source cf t 
with Eothe he is in 
His main care is 
tuitioualism as com; 
for the ‘ intuitional consciousness 
the following emphatic statement 
involves no hypothesis; it has no 
viously asserted : but simply affirms 
an objective existence. It is noth: 
comparison between an internal pb 
existence; truth in the intuitional 
festing itself to the human mind-— b( 
liy' the eye of -the souL” To many 
fi^ys : “ This idea may be termed the jn 
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individualistic, while tlie^ spontaneously ■ arising intuitions aie 
generic and universalistic. Eor his position he claims nearly all 
the great names in philosophy, not allowing even Aristotle ui 
•:Lde1&:itol^Be really uigainst:, it.; 

The variations and tlie deficiencies in religions behois^ ho 
explains by reference to obstructions, and it is for use against 
those that he finds criteria of truth needful, these being Dis- 
tiuetness. Uniformity, and Universality. 

A curious point in Morell is that he acknowledges that 
Will is the centre of consciousness, hut makes no farther 
reference to it, on the ground that it is ‘ahvays there, and 
has no sp&cific function : he therefore admits only a dual classi- 
fication of the phenomena of consciousness, the inteUectual and 
the emotional. The Emotional side of our nature operates m 
relimous belief by compelling us to seek satisfaction, and when 
Intuitions are given us to lay hold on them ana thus make 

a Theism which is given us by lntu:^onal , 
apprehensions, but these are not of a unique or extraordinary- 
kind, and therefore he is no Mystic. They ai^ the highest and 
moat certain assurances of our consciousness a,s intelligent beings. 
The Theism cannot he claimed as a native English product, bu^ 
it is of interest as an English interpretation of a fine type ot 
German theology. 

§5 

Harms, S. T., of Yale: Philosophical Basis of Theim., 1887 

This volume contains some excellent argumentation and criti- 
cism hut it is a work which few will be able to read through : 
it is’ too eneyclopcedic in its range, every point as it comes up 
is laboured de novo. In Theism it claims the primary position 
for Intuitions of the intellectual kind; they are designated 
ultimate realities (or ideas) of (or known through; Eeason 
The three ultimates of life. Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, Ui. 
Harris revises and restates as Ttuth, E%ht, Perfection Goodness 
and he adds a fifth, the Absolute or Unconditioned. Ot all 

these we have Intuitional knowledge. , 

Then he dips down into a study of Man, and after a caie- 

M examination of materialistic objections sets 

sonaHty : to this is appHed the Intuition of the Absolute and 

Pi^rsoiiE.! , Absoliiis. 
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This liaTOig ■ been established, Dr. Harris proceeds to a 
proof' or verification of a transcendental kind. The existence td 
sueJi a Being is a necessary presuppoaition : it is re4]uired (1) to 
make Beason trustworthy; (2) to make knowledge ' common 
and (3) to enable thought to be brought into system/ 

The strange feature of Dr. Harris's procedure is the curious 
attitude taken up in reference to what is so plainly of the 
utmost importance to him, namely, how the Absolute, known in- 
tuitionally, can be shown to bo legitimately invested witii the 
Personality derived from the study of Immuiii wyiure. He 
says that this attachment does not come within the scope of 
his book, the jpUlosophij of Theism, but is ' relegated to Natirnii 
Theology/ 

Feeling and Will are secondary factors of Belief ; they come 
in as ' tests/ 

The result is therefore an assertion of Intuitionalism for our 
belief in God as for that of self and of the world, God being 
taken as the Absolute: and a Personal character, vindicated for 
man, is to be connected with this primary conception by tlie 
procedure of a ^ Natural Theology ' which is not included in 
Philosophy of Theism, but was deferred to a work which appeared 
in 1899, The Belf-Eevelation of God, 


Scientific Banes ofi Faith. 1873 ; JS^at/arai Selection and 
Sj)iritual Freedom^ 1893 

Mr. Murpliy, a layman of the Church of Ireland, is very 
insistant on the recognition of several grades of existence, 
e.g, mathematical quantities ; life ; consciousness. And the 
advance is real; the lower does not contain the germs of 
the liigher, it is a basis strictly. But mce mrsd the knowledge 
gained of the higher illuminates the lower by exhibiting it as 
a stage necessary in the graduated scheme. 

Surveying the -universe, he accepts the Cosmological argu»^ 
ment, but does not consider that it gives rigorous proof ; it affords 
h' liresurnptipn he verified. The, Teleological ho uses in 
subordination tO'jt. As might be expected from a student of 
science, heris clear in his, treatment of Teleology. He diselaims 
the Analogy_^ forin‘\pf;:it^. and, insists that there' is as direct; an 
inference for DMne.jdrposiveness aS' for htiinam He adopts 


Muepht, J. J. 
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Order as well as Adax3tatioiii. "One ■of"- the principal marks of his 
treatment is the insistance oh, 'the formation of high types of 
human characters as an end which 'cannot be gainsaich and be 
resorts, to this when in view , of 'the j)roblem of evil The Moral 
argument is cogent, the ' greatest in effect/ but still he does not 
take it to give rigorous proof. 

He therefore takes his final stand upon Intuitionalism. 
There is a certitude in our' knowledge- of logical axioms ; space ; 
time; causation; the veracity of memory; the fact of law in 
Nature : and in its certitude Theistic belief is like these. He 
defends Iiimself against Kantian reduction to subjectivity of 
thought, saying, ''these were facts of Nature before they became 
forms of thought, and are forms of thought because they were 
facts of Nature/' ie. he is a Natural Eealist in Philosophy and 
V, carries; it ^Tnto^^ Intuitional as .he iS; for lundamentals,: 

he does not find need for a special faculty for Divine knowledge. 

On the basis of these Intuitions he proceeds, comprehensively, 
to fill up knowledge of God from all that the Cosmological, 
Teleological, and Moral arguments can yield. 

§7 

Knight, W.: Aspects of Theism^ 1893 

This book is largely a judicious review of other bases than 
that taken by the author. The priori schools, he says, do not 
avoid a ])etitio prindpii, and their issue is Absolute Idealism, 
which for Theism comes near to pure Pantheism; the Cosmo- 
logical argument — which he prefers in the form of Contingency 
— does not work independently of the h priori ; what strength 
it has it borrows from that ; the Teleological — he enunciates 
two of the three forms and endorses Hume's objection from 
the uniqueness of the universe — is at best subsidiary; as a 
'principal' argument its failure is 'signal' 

Intuitionalism is his own position: Intuition as equivalent 
to Ird-dleehml and 3foral second sight Four tests are given: 
(1) persistence in the individual mind, (2) persistence in 
history, '(3) harmony, (4) utility.. It is. a less inviting list on 
the whole than Herbert's, except for' the harmony. - 
. '■ .For the Intuition of God he claims an objectivity which lie 
’ does not ■ allow to intuitions, of Space ' and Time ; but surely all 
; the above, tests are very abund^itly satisfied by Space and Time t 
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Tlien iiifco the lower field of experience this Tatiiitioii enters 
m the Infinite. Into the phj^sicai world it finds itself wel- 
oomed by modern conceptions of a single Force, and «)f Free 
Will, and so the Infinite takes up both, these and is eoii.nected 
with the universe of Matter and of Mind. He defe.nds the 
taking up of Personality against those who cannot connect it 
with the Infinite. In the Moral sphere it comes as Freedom 
and Authority, in the ^Esthetic as Beauty and Love. In the 
filling-up he pleads for comprehensiveness, for the symbolical 
and allegorical use of all our experience. The support of Con- 
sensus is most valued as the testimony of experts, not as the 
verdict of the Common Sense of mankind which his Scottish 
leaders delighted at once to vindicate and to claim as on their side. 

A notable feature of Professor Knight's Theism is his strong 
reliance on the esthetic side of experience as Enjoyment of the 
beautiful, as might be expected from one who has spent so much 
time with the poetry of Wordsworth. Intelligence is at the root 
of Belief, but imagination and emotion must be brought in. 

The whole is exceedingly well balanced : and the style is 
that of good general literature. Perhaps as a first introduction 
to the subject the volume is as likely to be stimulating to the 
general reader as any recent volume which could be riamed.^ 

^ Professor Knighfc is placed under this Type rather than with the Intiiltivists 
because of the predominantly intellectual character of the Ii: tuition which he 
places at the foundation. Plis affinities seem to be with the Scottish Intuitionists 
rather than with Mystics. But the difference between him and some of those 
standing in tlie Intuitivist type is very .sliglit, and I confess to great hesitancy as 
to whether he should not have been placed along with them. 


Type II.— DEMOHSTRATiyE Eationausm 


§ 1. Introductory 

The famous fresco in the cloister of St. Maria Eovella at 
Slorenee with a fine audacity shows Thomas of Aquino occupying 
the central seat among the mighty teacher, s of_ tlm world ; even 
Moses and Solomon are on humbler seats. lYithin the Schools 
controversy bad ever been keen; but %vheii the world reqiuied 
some working result from Theology a choice was necessary among 
conflicting schemes, and it was from the mind of Aqumas that 
the scheme of Theism came which was selected by the Eoman 
See for special commendation throughout Christendom. 

There are reasons not far to seek why this was so. l^o oi 
these deserve a moment's attention as introdnctoij to the studj 
of writings of this Type. First, Aquinas was in some degree an 
eclectic, and therefore comprehensive, at least superficially. 
Not only had his mind some Platonic phases, derived from 
Augustine, no doubt, which the world would hardly have con- 
sented to miss in the man who should be chosen as supreme 
teacher; but he was definitely impressed by the Neo-Platonic 
writings of Dionysius. The IdeaEst element was not of first 
necessity to him, however : the kind of mind^ to wluch^ it 
appealed was one likely to be fully satisfied only with Eevektioii 
as soiu’ce of Belief, but Aquinas wanted a Eational framework 
, constructed out .of more concrete material as well. ^And this 
requirement wa,s endorsed by official authority, after some 
. reMstance : Theology was declared to have a Eational character , 
but: of course care was taken to delimit its application in respec 
qf some Christian doctrines, notably that of the Holy Trimtj. 

: : Secondly : the scheme of , Aquinas with its intellectual cast was 
.'adapted, to the need of an, age .from which the glow of high 
:■ spiritual speculation and activity, was departing. The period 
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which saw the early Criisades and designed the iieblest of tlie 
Oatliedrals, and gave birth to the Franciscan, the JJoiuiiiicaiL 
and (]n*aetically) the Cistercian Orders, had been in affinity witli 
Platonism so far as that was known. But as the intensity ol. 
spiritual force was exchanged after Plato for the intellectual 
force of Aristotle, so, later, the moral energy of William of 
Champeau and Abelard was exchanged for tiie massive thought 
of Aquinas. When the succeeding age had to choose between 
the idea- of God as Perfect Goodness and the idea of Him 
as Infinite Truth, it chose the latter. Philosophy, it thought, 
seeks above all things Truth. And so the definition of the 
Divine Being which was to be to the front included sueli 
conceptions as self-existence, intelligence, unity, simplicity, 
infinity : goodness, holiness, and other ' spiritual ' qualities rvere 
there, but they were secondary in logical order and in real 
prominence. This is in accordance with the course of change 
often noted in the comparative history of religions. 

Perhaps a third reason may be hazarded. Is it too much to 
say that the d fodetiori method in philosophy, as understood by 
Aquinas,^ is the easiest for human nature to grasp and to use? 
With the data of sense-knowdedge as accessible material, and 
certain fairly obvious principles, such as Causation, for w^orldng 
this up into ' knowledge,' a philosophy was provided which could 
be taught by hundreds of teachers of no extraordinary gifts, and 
learnt by thousands of students of ordinary talent. No genius 
was required : for those who would give attention and not be 
over-critical it would almost run of itself. 

For these reasons — or others — the scheme and mood of 
Aquinas formed the standard Natural Theology of the age 
intervening between the great period of the Schools and the 
revival of Letters : it became the great conservative Tradition. 

When the revival came and after a century of ecclesiastical 
and religious strife the modern period of philosophy begaip we ” 
find' that the Tradition had strength to secure for itself persist- 
ence amid the new forms in which speculation took shape. We 
remark three of these forms: (1) the reform of Bacon in the 
method 'of. acquiring, .knowledge, the logic of Induction: in 

^ This method, does, hot exhaust Aquinas’ philosophy, any more than it 
does Aiistotle^s. Th$ ’great Italian has affinities whiah we shonki now call Idealist. 

_ but it was with' hiih as-witli'’ Aristotle, there was a presentation of phliqsophy ail 
It wer%/fdr,Averydayuse ; and it Is this ^hiolrhas preraiWc 
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reference to 'Theism, it could ‘''■not ■.'even,, a,t the outset,, be 
supposed that we could by induction reach the Infinite side of 
Truth, so knowledge of the' Deity was relegated to Eevelatioii; 
.(3) t!ie reform of Descartes, by which the intellectual 
principles of Aristotle were • retained, refined by the advance 
of Mathematics, but by which there was reopened a way to a 
spiritual Theism through attention to the source of knowledge 
in thought or consciousness; and (3) the t‘m rmdia of Locke, in 
whose eclectical system certain principles— but ill accounted for 
— were retained along with the recourse to inductive method, 
and with a confidence which carried philosoj^hy far over the 
boundaries traditionally marked between Eeason and Eevelatioii. 

§ 2. Roniankt Thcologiam 

The Eonian See has definitively adopted the Demonstrative 
Theism of Aquinas. It has not left it an open matter, but 
requires that this be the teaching in its colleges and the normal 
method of answering the questions of those in whose minds the 
problem of Theism has been raised. At the Vatican Council of 
1870,^ after defining what is to be understood by Deus omnitim 
rerwm Creator,^ it proceeds — before defining Eevelatioii — with 
this declaration as to Natural Theology : Sancta Mater Uccksia 
tenet et doeet Beuni Terum omnium principium et finem naUirali 
Immannm rationis Imnine e rebus creatis certo cognosci 2 ^osse ; in- 
visibUia enirn ipsms a creatum mundi per ea ejuae facta stint con- 
spiciuntur (Eom. i 20). Later in the chapter on Eeason and 
Faith, Utsi fides sit sipra rationem nulla rera dissensio esse potest ; 
cum idem Beus qtii mysteria rerelat et fidem infundit ammo 
hummio rationis lumen indiderit But Faith wmiks with the 
assistance of natural reason, Negue solum fides et ratio inter se 
dinddere nnnquam possunt Then specifically it sets out as to 
be condemned,'^ Si qttis dixerit, Deum unmm et mrumi, Oreatorem 
et IJonmiimi nostrum, per ea quae facta mnt, naturali mtionis 
hmiianae lumine certo cognosci non posse; A.S, 

Cardinal Manning^ said on ’this': “The Vatican Council 
, declared that the existence of God may be k'nown with certitude 
'by, the reason of .man through 'the works that He has created^ 
’ This,' he says, is the infallible light; of the natural order. , The 

^ ConMiMUio Primn, caput i. ^ Caput' ii*,' ^ De Mevdatima,, CaBou i. 

to Wilhelui and Scauuell's Mamal of GatMHc Theology^ 
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(lefniition, he proceeds, was needed liy the rationalism, seeptieism, 
anil naturalism pervading literature, public opinion, and political 
action, and the Council considered that it was thus dealing inth 
the first predominant error of the time, the question of the 
authority of the Holy See being only the second. ^ 

This” is a declaration for the A meuuod u le 

armnnent from creation to the Creator, from effects to a Cause. 
The nerve of the inference is Causality , as it was used 
Aquinas in both its senses, Efficient and Final. His five T 
lead us to a First Cause of movement: a First Cause of the 
series of beings, supposed by him to be limited; a jSecessary 
Cause ; a Cause which shall contain in itself sufficiency tor all 
the perfections and realities known m the effects, itself there- 
fore Perfect and most Eeal; and a designing and directing Cause. 
The answer, then, to the question De Deo, an sU ? is certain, 
certo cognosci. What it gives us as the essence of Deity is Self- 
existence ; to this Reason applies itself and arrives ^at unity, 
which is partly supported by induction from the effects, bin. 
chiefly by analysis of self-existence ; simplicity ; and, resting on 
these, infinity. Other attributes foUow from these by considera- 
tion of the” Deity in relation to His creation, according to 
certain ‘ canons,’ carefully laid down. 

Two recent English books recognised liy official authorities 

may be taken as examples. 

Bobdmsb, B. (S.J.) : Sutural TJu’ohgy, 1891 

This is one of the Manuals of Catholic Philosophy in the 
Stonyhurst Series, approved by Episcopal authority. 

As against other Methods Dr. Boedder names cl pnmi and 
immediate intuition, and repudiates them: he denies^ that the 
early Fathers of the Church, such as Justin, Clement, Tertullian, 
Augustine, can be claimed for the latter, and. refers to Eileutgon s 
PhilosopJvk Scholastiqm for a Ml account of their views. He 
gives a specific ‘ refutation of Ontologism ’ himself. 

He sets out first and foremost the Cosmological Proof, from 
dependency, and from the need to account for the origin of the 
world then the Teleological Proof from the order observed in the 
world j, and .sup^rts- the conclusion by reference to Consensus. 
It is curious to,. English readers that he miscalls the Consensus, 
denominating- it .the -‘Moral’ argument. The argument from 
Conscience he ailbW8.. as ohly.-att'rdndirect , guide, by drawing out 
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the conset[uences of Agnosticism, in' pei-mcioiis couducfc both 
individual and social. And .yet , he argdes as if he had estab- 
lished the usual Moral argument when he comes to ^refute the 
Pantheism of Spinoza, Fichte, and (according to him) Hegel. 
But his main bases for Personality are Intelligence and Freedom. 
Beauty and Feeling are not employed at all. 

Thus we get as the Essence of Deity, Self-existence ; and we 
proceed to Unity, Simplicity, and Perfection, on the lines of 
Aquinas indicated above. Turning then to^ Deity in relation 
to creation, we arrive at Immutability, Eternity, Immensity, the 
Divine Will, the Divine Intellect : all these attributes being 
applied as against charges of anthropomorphism according to 
the three Canons of Aquinas, whose doctrine in, this respect is 
emphatically asserted to be the doctrine of all Catholic philosopb} . 

Clakke, E. F. (S- J.) ; Dialogue on The, Existence of God, 1SS7 
This Dialogue is published by the Catholic Truth Society, and 
its method is quite orthodox.^ Though short, it could only have 
been written by one to whom the whole subject is very fanaihar. 
It is conducted as between two friends, one of wnom has sui 
mitted ’ to the Catholic Church and become a priest, and the 
other has drifted into being an Agnostic pure and simple. 

The Intuitional method is set aside as invalid, in strong terms. 
In exposition precedence is given to the Design argument, but 
this is only for rhetorical convenience ; it is the argument from 
both order and adaptation, and it is cautiously expressed. 
Leibnitz’s inference to perfection is repudiated; not perfect 
wisdom, but ‘high intelligence and great power’ are claimed-, 
and it is ‘ arranging ’ the world not ‘ creating ’ it for which this 
argument avails. Then the argument from Causation, especially 
from Dependence, but also by way of First Cause : thm does its 
work ‘ irrefragably.’ An independent self-existing Being, ^t is is 
the essence; infinity and power to, produce all the perfections of 
the universe follow. The Infinity claimed is real infinity, not 
mere absence of limitations; it is of a different order from the, 
finite, and there is no possibility of its being Hmited by what it 
icreates, as some writers urge. Personality is distinguished from 
updividuality ; limitation belongs to created iiersonality, not to 
' personality as such. ■ , . 

>' Dr'vOlarlic lias died wliiletliis Tolume is- going ’'tlirougli Press (Sfiptmhet 




'By the M«^ral argumeii't Di\ Olarke, iiiiliko Dr. Bocddoi\ 
means the 'argument .from Conscience, But lie regards it as 
' subsidiary -to the IntellectuaL Unless a .liiaii believes in God 
on other grounds, I should be very sorry to have to convert 
him by means of the argument from conscience/'^ Again, 
“ Hext I look within/' that is, after Causality and Design have 
been stated.'^ It is confirmatory only, 'clothing' the Self- 
existing Being with attributes. 

The Argument from Peeling is mentioned early in the 
Dialogue: it is not acclaimed as 'altogether a friend': but in 
substance it is defended as legitimate, although it is not worked 
into the Scheme. 

The appeal to Consensus is guarded : its verdict is general 
not universal in extent, and the appeal is made not so much to 
men of intellect as to men of virtue : a curious choice for one 
who has placed intellectual proof where Dr. Clarke has dona 

When he raises the question as to the order of the argu- 
ments he is unwilling to insist on any necessary order: but 
states his own as dependence first, causation (as origination) ; 
perfections ; beauty in the world ; conscience ; necessity and 
eternity; consensus. 

Intellectual though the Theism is, Dr. Clarke follows a 
psychology which assigns no absolute power to reason as pro- 
ductive of belief. He considers the proof from Causation to be 
' sufiicient ' though not ' resistless,' ' convincing ' but not ' com- 
pelling ' ; while the Moral proof is even low^er, it is ' coaclitsive ' 
but not ' convincing.' There are objections, and other interests 
and desires may lead us to lay hold on these ; and, besides, our 
Will may set itself against acceptance, which of course opens 
the door to Theism of quite another type. 

■ With regard to the Eomaii official theology, however, it is 
necessary to _ observe that the requirement of adhesion to the 
Demonstrative A scheme does not exhaust the sitiiatioin 

" ,3Sfo Eomanxsfc is at liberty to oppose it; and hTewinan's freedom 
' - IB' expressing himself on the ‘ axiom of Causation ' was ^ deeply ' 
deplored'' eypn'%''Ward,^ who himself incorpomted much else, 
"and it is protaste.1 agj^ins't by Roxnaiiists generally. ^ But thinkers ‘ 
;‘;Are at -hberty; to. told'- 'that ^ Conviction is the result of oilier - 
'■ ^ faetors^/besides /jcCpchisive 'reasonihg/ as we see in Dr. Clarke; 
V. . D .■ bB r ’ \ k V ; ' ' • fMsni, ii, 265. ^ 
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and they .may oven rate this 'DomtoBliratioii lower fcliaai other 
inetliods. Confining ourselves To' English Eomaiiists of note, it 
would appear that the Denionstratiye. argument is or slioiild be 
Blatter of agreement ; but that there may be variety of opinion 
as to its exact force over the whole mind and the place which 
should be assigned to it in relation to others, e,g, to the Moral 
argument, and even to the Intiiitivist unless all Mystical writers 
are to be deemed out of the pale of orthodoxy (cf. W. G, Ward, 
p, 218; Mr. De Vere, p. 311; Newman, p, 258). A sign of 
restlessnevss under the yoke of attachment to the Traditional 
Scheme is found in a vigorous ' Plea for the Modern Method;' ^ 
by Mr. Cuthbert (O.S.F.C.) ; who claims that it is no betrayal 
of the past to advocate a more modern position : that Catholic 
Theology should be “ a vast historical garden in wliich we shall 
find the growths of every age.'' He holds that tlie Scholastics 
aimed at ' ideal congruity ' with inadequate reference to experi- 
ence ; that modern method dips clown to experience, in the 
Sciences and in the Kantian philosophy. And he specially 
refers to Newman as a gift of Providence to EngliBli-speaking 
Catholics at once modern in his method and Catholic in his 
faith, as doing in our day what Anselm did in his, ' harmonising 
once more tradition and intellect ' : and he hopes for a new 
SScliool of Bee.' 



Lol'KE : Essmj^ 1690 

For modern English Theism of this Type, outside the Eoinan 
circle, let us first take the statement of Locke. 

He expresses distrust of the Ontological argument, of course : 
he will not examine it, because it is “ an ill way of establishing 
this truth and silencing Atheists to lay the whole stress of so im- 
portant a point as this upon that sole foundation " : wdiich indeed 
he had implicitly discredited in Book i. in his polemic against 
Innate ideas, that of the Divine Being included. But in Book 
jv. he affirms that the knowdedge of the existence of God is 
'' the most obvious truth that reason discovers " ; it is ‘‘ a, regular 
deduction from some parts of intuitive knowledge," namely, '' the 
clear perception of oiir own being " : ix. our being a something 
that actually and beyond question exists. The deductive reason- 
ing comes . from “ an intuitive ..certainty;" that bare nothing ’ 
^ Tahht^ 24tli Jua^e 1S99. 
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caiiiioti prodiioe real Aiicl the conclusion is that from 

eternity there has been Something, JTow on the principles of 
Books I and in Locke is entitled to use neither the fiilcriiin nor 
the lever which he here employs. A strict reading of the ' nm 
wa.y of ideas ' left no place for ' intuitive knowledge ^ of self ; 
nor for any 'intuitive certainty' of the principle of Causation, 
as Hume was to show. 

However, Locke proceeds. Whatever ' power ' and whatever 
‘ knowledge ' is found in ourselves Locke takes to be ground for 
attributing Most Powerfulness and Most Wisdom to the Eternal 
Being already reached ; and this Most Powerful and Most 
Knowing Being who has existed from all eternity and has caused 
us, " whether any will please to call God, or not, it matters not." ^ 

From this idea ' duly considered ' can easily be deduced all 
those attributes which we ' ought to ascribe ' to this Eternal 
Being. Arrived at this, Locke considers that he has knowledge 
superior in certainty to anything that "our senses have not 
immediately discovered " to us ; nay, he " presumes he may sa,y " 
not even second to that. The existence of an external world and 
that of other persons like ourselves, although known adequately for 
our purj)oses, are not so certainly known as the existence of God. 

This is plainly a high doctrine of the cognisability of the 
Divine Being. And that Locke really held it in this high sense 
is beyond question. He speaks with the utmost decisiveness. 
" For the visible works of extraordinary wisdom and power 
appear so plainly in all the works of the creation, that a rational 
creature, who will but seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the 
discovery of a Deity ; and the influence that the discovery of 
such a being must necessarily have in the minds of all that have 
but heard of it is so great, and carries such a weight of thought 
and communication with it, that it seems stranger to me, that a 
whole nation of men should be anywhere found so brutish as to 
. %van,t the notion of a God, than that they should be without any 
notion of numbers or fire," ^ And again, it is " the most obvious 
Ai'fltli. that, reason 'discovers," and "its evidence is equal, to 
niathematical certainty," ^ 

. ■ : But the lam&me in the_ argument are very manifest: Prom 
the, affirmation of, a eanseior myself as existing here and now, 
Locke passes td'arcanse;'Bkisting everywhere and for ever. Ale 
' reliei^ in Ms niajbr(pi*6miaempojiTJausalifcy and m his' minor upon' 

■ ' ^ MmAj^ IV. e, 10, ' i. c. 4. ’ ^ v, x. 
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wlmfc is equivaleiifc to SubsfcautialitTiti.mesaniegs -which his psycho- 
logical theory of knowledge had^ left 'him no. basis for maintain-, 
iiig. He is more consistents howeTer, in" his loyalty to his own 
recliietion of Infinity to Iiidefiniteness ; and he fills in his e^oncep- 
tion of the Divine Being, not with Infinitudes and Perfections, but 
wfith Superlatives only. But even here his honest inconsistency 
creeps in again, for he makes an exception in favour of Eternity. 

It has been seen that Locke included at once the attribute 
of knowing : investigation of the effect plainly shows that the 
Cause must account for cogitation, and therefore be itself 
cogitative: this allied with Powmv comes as near to Personality 
as' Locke gets. 

For the Ethical argument Locke 'had no inclination : for his 
own mind was drawing awray from It priori Ethics. Sometimes 
there is a leaning to the position that Moral truths may x^ossibly 
be dedncible from metaphysical j)rincii>les ; but if we keep him 
to his own procedure in Books i. and ii. we have no option but 
to enrol him among the pioneers of Utilitarian Hedonism. That 
this was the main tenor of the Essay was at once recognised ; 
Shaftesbury immediately placed his finger on wluit to others than 
Hedonists appeared to be Locke’s abandonment of rationality in 
Moral distinctions. From this tentative Hedonism no support 
for Theism could come, worth stating alongside such demonstra- 
tive certainty as Locke had reached on the intellectual side. In 
fact it was his view that proof of Morality depended upon proof 
of Theism, rather than the other way. 

As to the Conseiisiis argument, although he protests against 
it as being regarded as universal (and so a jncof of Intuitions 
or Innate Ideas), he allows it : but it is of trivial importance to 
him, as it could add no force to such rigorous certitude as he 
had already made secure. 

This dualism in Locke — the traditional Demonstrative proof 
ill sj>ite of his new Empirical theory — must be borne in mind 
wlien we remember his leading position in English, and indeed 
in European, thought during the eighteenth century. It is 
beyond question that he is the great founder for Europe of the 
. Empirical philosophy : and yet Ms Essay -was at the same tiine_ the 
text-book ill the Universities where that philosophy was dreaded 
atid resisted. On lists of studies and ■lectures he is named aa if 
he were a ® subject ^ in liimself, like'; Euclid : t.g. Classics, and 
, Locke . or Moral Philosophy*';-' Natural ■ Philosophy, ■ Moral 
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Philo»phy,', and 'Locke/' At Oxford, liideerl, Mb work never 
held the first position,' Aristotle not being displaced; but at 
Cambridge, amongst professional men in I-fOiidon, at the Univer- 
sities of Scotland and of Ireland, and on the Coiitin.eiit wherever 
Voltaire's influence could penetrate, Locke/s leadership was un- 
doubted. This was due to his being acckirned by the rising 
Empiricists on the one hand, who pointed to his earlier Books ; 
and by orthodox Theology on the other, which acclaimed his 
vigorous confidence in the Demonstrative method as above 
indicated. Competent thinkers — Stillingtleet, for example- 
saw from the first how inconsistent he was, and it was against 
their protest that the Essay gained its place as a University 
text-book at a time when Theology was a regular part of the 
University curricula for laymen as well as for the future clergy. 

§ 4. Seventeenth mid Eighteenth Centuries 

The general prevalence of the Demonstrative method in 
English Theology can be seen in the procedure of leading 
theologians. Eor example, Bishop Pearson's^ treatment reads 
like an echo of scholastic doctrine: he enimciates the dual 
elements of knowledge, the senses and the understanding : the 
mind is ' a fair, smooth table ' before Sensations come upon it : 
bat understanding comes and works up these Sensations by wbat 
Pearson calls ' rational collection/ Hence with hini the idea of 
the Divine Being is not connatural but arrived at by operation 
of thought : and he then proceeds to use the First Cause argu- 
ment without any explanation as to the source of its validity. 
He supports his conclusion by appeal to Common Consent, and 
also by reference to the argument from Conscience as disclosing 
a Divine J udge, but in a weak way, and confused with Causality. 
Unity and other attributes follow by d priori deduction. Pearson's 
view of belief is intellectual : it regards verities, truths.^ 

Bishop 'Wilkins' Principles and Duties of Satwml MUgion^ 
-1678, is , mainly on Demonstrative lines; it appeared before 
Lookers ; Mssag^ and has some interesting differences from ■ the 
rigid proof which' Locke was to make popular. , Wilkins' gives 
great attehtion to, the logic of Belief': he 1ms a sedk of gradnatecl 
knowledge; sense-knowledge (of internal as - well as external 
events), then mathematiceh;- then moral; then testimony,;, lastly, 

' , -'Arii. §2. 
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probability or opinion. His own conclusion as to Tbeisiii is that 
it is indubitably certain ’ but not ^ infallibly ' so : and he thinks 
that practical considerations would rightly decide for it^ even 
if the probabilities on the intellectual side were precisely equal. 
His scheme is (1) Consensus, into wiiich he goes fully, and 
claims that it is latent where it is not explicit ; (2) First Cause, 
for origin of the world ; but he does not accept complete cogency 
because he has not made up his mind that an indefinite regress 
is unthinkable ; (3) Design, the ‘ excellent contrivances ' in 
natural things including mental as well as physical nature ; 
(4) Moral : inductively from the ‘ works of Providence in the 
government of the world/ both ordinary and extraordinary ; he 
uses this apart from the witness of conscience. Then he goes 
on to establish Attributes, each proved by Eeason, and endorsed, 
by testimony. On the Moral argument it is notable that he 
-nniy says 'the might add' an argument from Natural Conseieiice-. 
as God's deputy: showing that it was not before Butler that 
this form v/as accepted as of first-rate importance. Bishop 
Wilkins had an original turn, and is at jjresent best remembered 
for his ponderings over a Universal Language, but his theological 
treatise is less known than it deserves to be ; it was in good 
repute in its day. The 1704 edition is the fifth, and Tillotson 
introduces it with a preface. By its range beyond the narrow 
line of Locke it might have done good service as against philo- 
sophical Deism. But it dropped out of notice as the eighteenth 
century advanced. 

Bentley ^ rejects innateness for demonstrabiiity. His course 
. is to state his Cosmology from the sphere of mental existences, and 
■his Teleology from external Nature. He inciudes the argument 
from Beauty, as “ a mnliority beyond what was necessary to be.'" 
In Teleology the ‘ Leviathan ' of Hobbes takes its place alongside 
the iEneid of Virgil as examples of what could not have been 
formed by chance aggregation of letters of the alphabet. The 
great classical scholar considered that the human body is formed 
Nike , a, language, ‘good sense and true syntax and harinoniouB 
/measures, in its constitution/: and facing’ the already rising 
. difficulty as to the smallness of ' man and the vastness of the 
physical universe, he emphatically declares that one soul is of 
more 'value than the sun ,and planets and stars, and is not 
unworthy of ’all the pains taken 'in making even a universe* 

';v FoUy 'uf 
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111 America Jonathan Edwai'ds,-^ accepts, explicitly the origin 
of Knowledge from Sensation,, but :snpposes that there might he 
intuitive Knowledge of an Infinite and Kternal Lemg if _oar 
minds were ‘strong’ and ‘comprehensive’ ,enongh--nnd^^^ the e 
figures covering from himself a more inteUeetual theoiy wh . 
dLly perceiving its possibihty. He then lays down tl e 
argument from secondary causes to an Eternal Cause , then 
necessary existence, by argumentation; and_ the rest of tie 
doctrine— the Perfections— comes by deductive '^evelopm^t. 
Edwards most explicitly stakes all the scheme on the Inst 
in default of this, "all our evidence of the 


Cause argument 


hoirig of God is cut off at one blow.^ i i7'74'i 

Abraham Tucker’s Light of Mature Purmecl i4) 

was a work of considerable reputation in its day, and found 
its way into many a household. It was highly praised by 1 ale> 
Part I. is on Human Nature, II. on Theology, and 111. on 
Nature and the Gospel Blended. In I. he works out Personaht 
or Spirituality of Mind against the Materialists and Hylozoiste In 
1 1 he relies on First Cause, and includes Intelligence and Gluict 
as what is carried up : the doing this is the mark of Theism versm 
Atheism, he considers. Consensus confirms. Then some atiii- 
butes can be deduced, as unity, omnipresence, eternity. But lit 
does not value arguments to Existence direct from Space, lime, 
Finitude; they do not convince, and cannot do so, owing^ to 
the imperfection of our faculties. He goes some way i^o 
Empiricism, and was a forerunner of Bentham in Morals. Ht 
does not like Immanence, and will not interpret Omnipresence 
and Omnipotence, to imply it. In consequence he does no 
escape a flavour of Deism, and it is on that line that he defend, 
the doctrine of Providence. 

Bishop Randolph,^ when professor at Oxford, pve a course 
of lectures on Theology which includes ‘ Philosophical Eeligion.^ 
He' puts Design first, referring to it both for unity 
the Ltion of parts: and includes Beauty with ^ 

formity; but he is not looking, beyond, physical nature. Then 
tad then 'Prime Canse,' Smi 

extersal nature. He has some oompnnction m plaemg Uime 
' ' Cause after Design, because it, is reaUy more 
at least it is not so ‘obvious.’ .The attributes are then deduced. 
Wisdom and goodness are established both deductively anc 
' ' - -Lcjdures mh ’rheology, Vi Si. 
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iiidiictively. Stiliiogfleet is evidently on liis desk, and WilMiis ; 
and lie refers to Cudwortli and Clarke, of the ]a.tter remarking 
that he is conclusive but not ' clear and plain/ 

Timothy Dwight^ Tresident of Yale, whose system of 
Theology had great vogue in collegiate education in America, 
arranges his scheme, First Cause, Design, Deduction of Attri- 
butes : in fact, expressly taking his stand on Locke. 

Eeid, whose name is so often associated with the ‘ Intui- 
tionalism or Common Sense of the Scottish School, wuis not an 
Intiiitionalist in Theism, He did not include Knowledge of the 
Divine Being among the Intuitions of the Mind, but he regarded 
it as a result of applying an Intuitional or Common Sense principle 
to the data of • experience. In his Essay the principle was 
Causality and Design {Essay, vi. cvi.), and he is classed by 
Stewart with .Butler {Life, p. 32), as also relying on the Moral 
Argument.; and he also used Common Sense as Consenstis in 
the ordinary, confirmatory way. In his Essay, vi. c. iv., on 
the IntellecivMl Powers, he distinguishes between Kecessary and 
Contingent truths, and thinks the only 'necessary truth re- 
garding existence ’ is that of ' the Supreme Being ' : and then 
goes on to make this declaration: " But although the existence 
of the Deity be . necessary, I apprehend we can only deduce it 
from contingent truths. The only arguments for the existence 
of a Deity which I am able to comprehend are grounded upon the 
knowledge of my owm existence, and the existence of other finite 
beings. But these are contingent truths.” 

Dugald Stewart, Professor of Philosophy at Edinburgh, was 
not a minister of, any Church himself, but in his classes he 
moulded the philosophical thought of many of the Presbyterian 
.ministers and laity of his time, and there was even a considerable 
resort to Edinburgh from England expressly for his lectures, 

. ’He was not one of the Scottish Intiiitionalists, or rather he did 
not carry his Intuitionalism into Theism; he was at one time 
■■ '■ -Professor of, Mathematics, and his mind turned for satisfaction 
: ' io the o.ld Demonstrative method in Theism. - His lectures oh 
' ’ Moral .philosophy '(ITSS). are little more than notes of what he 
I' \ said, fon he’ coveted -a _ great deal of . ground, ineluding’ Theology. 
/ijh^PMIosophy.'i'.ih order to give a basis for duty to God, *an 
/■■'•'''■.Examination /otv.the- •.■.prihciiJes oi Hatural 'Eeligion ' mm 


reciiiireci. , of Clarke he follows Eeid, 
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and turns at once to the ct postenori as simple and ob\i(.iTis. 
Intuitive truth about God he • expressly disallovib. 

For the Demonstrative method he claims that its premises 
belong to “ the first iminciples which form an essential part ot 
the human constitution,” namely, Causality and releology. 'ne 
process of reasoning from them “ consists only of a single step. 
He insists strongly on ‘incessant agency’ as well as firs 
establishment,’ and allows ‘occasional’ acting by subordinate 
agents or instruments. His notes are most copious for leleology. 
The Moral Argument he uses in a purely inductive manner: ironi 
the evidences of Benevolent Design and of a Moral Goveinoi 
which are around us. Infinity he regards as only absence of 
bounds, and he finds that increase of knowledge keeps ever 

Bxxshiiijr th's boiiiidariBS farther awtxy. , 

Stewart taught that the above principles of Natural Beligion 
‘hau<^ together,’ and, farther, are connected with knowledge ot 
all other" kinds. He claims that the great scientific discoveries 
have been made not by sceptics, who are usually ‘ paradoxical 
and sophistical,’ but by men ‘friendly to the principles m 
Natural Eeligion.’ 

These authors may suffice to show tlie extent to which the 
Demonstrative method prevailed in Theological circles m a 
branches of Christianity. Taking it in connection witn the 
attitude towards the Ontological Method, which varied between 
hostility and what Paley would call ‘otiose assent, we are not 
surprised to find that the form of Theism known as Deism was 
prominent in 'England; the idea of the Divine Being became 
narrowed by the nature of the Proof to that of an Original 
Cause which had set all the second causes m operation : thau 
this was the ultimate bearing of the argument was widely xelt, 
and led to a considerable alienation of the religious commum .y 
from Eational Theology. 

For the nineteenth century, without attempting any general 
characterisation of the influence of German thought upon Eng- 
lish Eational Theology it may be sufficient here to say that i , 
liad' .the effect of causing very much of a stampede from the 
Demonstrative camp; this camp was never wholly deaextecl, 
but no new work of any significance or 

during the first sixty years of the century. Bnt aftei a i 
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there came reconsideration and a renewal of vigorous and con- 
fident exposition on this timo-iionoured line : it was reshaped 
and enlarged by the incorporation of the results gained by the 
new light, and by the extension and enrichment of knowledge 
through the sciences. From among those who have restated and 
more or less reconstructed the Demonstrative scheme I take some 
representative names. 

§5 

Mozley: JSnsays, 1878; Unive^rsUy Sermons, 1876; Bam-iiton Leciures, 1865 

There are points in Mozley both of method and tempera- 
ment which recall to mind a thinker who preceded him by nearly 
two hundred years, Samuel Clarke, to a degree which makes it 
doubtful whether Clarke should not be dealt with immediately 
before him. But, as will be seen, there is reason against placing 
Clarke in the Demonstrative School at all, while Mozley, in spite 
of those affinities, is within it. 

Mozley's main pillar is Causality; but he relies rdso upon 
an it ^priori conception of Infinity as itself entitled to assent. 
Infinity is an idea which ' arises out of our own minds ' : and it 
corresponds to a reality: but ho\v an .idea arising out of. our 
own mind is kiiowni to correspond with reality — wdiich seems to 
be regarded as something not so arising — he does not show : 
he assumes it; he is a Eealist. In illustrating liis notion of 
Infinity he refers to Space; but when he comes to xLse it in 
reference to Causality it is Infinity of Time; and one cannot 
refrain from wondering whether if he had referred more closely 
to Infinity of Time at the outset, ho would have had equal 
confidence in asserting that there is a ' reality' corresponding 
to our notion of Infinity. He acknowledges that Infinity is at 
times so difficult to grasp as to lead to scepticism, but with 
others it is a stay of Belief, and he instances Pascal as revelling 
in it in the latter sense. 

In Causation, ha insists on the element of necessity. This, 
he points out, is supplied by the intellect : observation shows us 
only antecedence. , Explanations of this necessary element may 
differ among ' those who accept it : Mozley takes it as primary, 
a^xiomatic. In . eases where ' voluntary action is concerned the 
Cause hecomea '-personal, is designated an- Agent. A true cause 
is, he considers, an: ;uncaused cause;- any other is secondary: 
very idea of c^usemnplies a' stop, and wherever we stop is 
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the cause ” ; an infinite , regress deals only with movement 
towards a cause, it does not touch the reqiiirenieBt to stop. 
He accepts this visible world as a 'sufficiently good starting- 
point from which the application of Causality may be made, and 
the issue in God as Cause is demonstrative, ie, he opposes to 
Kantian criticism the view that from the contingent reality of 
the world Intellect passes by Causality to transcendent truth. 

With the Causal argument Mozley's proof of the existence 
of the Divine Being both begins and ends. This accomplished, 
he turns again to the world to seek for indications of Attri- 
butes, . 

The necessity for an adequate conception yields belief in 
Intelligence and Goodness : ie. Personality. And from the pre- 
sence of ideality in ourselves, we infer Perfection in Him, 

Teleology now" joins in : a subject to which Mozloy devoted a 
scrutiny which was close and penetrating, but, unfortunately, in- 
complete. He insists that the Argument from Design is not 
invented or coined : adaptation, system, are part of what is 
observed ; they ' adhere to the facts.’ And, further, he will 
not accept the way of stating the argument merely as an infer- 
ence by Analogy : it is direct and valid in itself : even if man 
had made nothing we sliould legitimately infer that some Pur- 
posive Agent made the world we see. But as he ackiiowdedges 
that in the vast realm of the Plant-world he sees no ' End ’ 
except in relation to Animal life, nor in that except in relation 
to Man, we have a sufficiently empirical teleology. He recognises 
irregularities and anomalies, but claims that there is sufficient 
order in nature to refuse elimination and to give a backbone 
to teleology. As he does not himself require teleology as an 
argument for the existence of the Deity, this limited use of it 
affects only our inference as to His character, of course. On 
the objection that if God be Infinite no adaptive design could 
be necessary he has a fine passage. With regard to Darwinism 
he is not unwilling to accept it and work it in as a substitute 
for previous presentations of the plan, provided that it be re- 
membered that it does not displace ^ plan " itself. Mozley’s great 
defect is the absence of allowance for intrinsic ends, subordinate 
to the general plan ; all ends , except those of Man ' are repre- 
sented by him as extrinsic, not only physical but also vegetable 
and .animal : nature is regarded as mechanical apart from spirit. 
And; yet it is ex'pressiy because .teleology can interpret Nature 
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that -lie uses it 'to establish the "Personality of the Supreme 
Cause. 

But if Mozley's teleology is defective, a large credit must be 
given him for his restoring to high place the Argument from 
Beauty : a restoration all the more notable from his position in 
the very School which had most neglected it, and does so still. 
Beauty cannot be referred to the nature of the thing which has 
it, it is extrinsic to it, implying a mind which regards it and is 
impressed by it: it therefore carries contemplation away from 
the thing to its Creator : it is a potent factor in the Teleological 
argument, for him. 

Taken as a whole, Mozley’s contribution to Theism is dis** 
appointing. He writes with an appearance of rigour and a tone 
of assurance which again recall Ciar'ke. But he makes serious 
mistakes : e.g. Kant’s position is quite misrepresented when he 
assimilates him to Clarke on Causality, and omits to record 
Kant’s insistance that the application of Causality would only 
lead to antinomies. 

In spite, too, of his apparent definiteness he is not quite easy 
about the absolute cogency of * Demonstrative reasoning’ for 
Theism. The confidence of Locke that no truth V7a,s more cer- 
tainly demonstrated is not shared by one who attributes a still 
higher force to Mathematics. So that we are not surprised, after 
all, when w’e find that the conclusion is so stupendous that Eeason 
is not wholly adequate to it, and some resort must be made to 
Faith. The fact is, Mozley himself was strongly affected by a 
consideration for which the Demonstrative School has never 
succeeded in making articulate provision, having indeed but 
seldom appreciated the call to do so, namely, that the Theism 
which Theology is concerned to justify must include Infinity. His 
contributions were, however, fragmentary. Had he devoted him- 
self to the construction of a regular Tlieisin he had gifts which 
might have enabled him to produce the representative nine- 
teenth century scheme of this type. 


, . ' Baird Lectures, 1876 

A course of Tactutes-' delivered by Dr. Flint has come into 
wide vogue -at ..-being a general exposition rather 

than an origmaljihtfe^igftip- ^ Mozley ’s, although - original 
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thinking is not absent and the whole has been passed tlirougii 
the mind of the writer and is no mere compilation. But as a 
general exposition it has some' obvious defects; it is far from 
comprehensive: it is not well balanced; and at some crucial 
points it is hesitating. Still, it is of interest as a late nineteenth 
century contribution to the Traditional scheme. 

Dr. Flint takes up formally the composite source of Tlieo- 
logicai belief. Indeed here he improves upon Dr. Barry : better 
than the metaphor of the manifold cord of Dr. Barry is the 
'organic unity’ of Dr. Flint, each part separate and yet each 
contributing to the common result. , 

Yet the precldminant note of Dr. Flint is the necessity for 
mtelleetiml conviction. He rises to a rigour of demand for this 
■which it would not be easy to match in recent years. If Feel- 
ing and Will are used without the Intellectual factor are in 
sad case : " Unless there be such an object and unless it can be 
known’’ — this is the point — "all the feeling and whiling in- 
volved in religion must be delusive ” ; and he sides wdiolly with 
Eeason in its protest that independent operations of feeling and 
willing " must be of a kind which reason and duty command 
us to resist and suppress.”^ This is a strong line as against 
the follow’ers of Schleiermacher for example, and against those 
who insist on the Will-element as rightly leading us far beyond 
where Eeason can take us. But Dr. Flint is uncompromising, 
"if God cannot be known, religion is merely a delusion or 
mental disease — its history is merely the history of a delusion 
or disease, and any science of it possible is merely a part of 
mental pathology.”^ A penalty has to be paid for this pre- 
liminary exaggeration, however, as we shall find later on. 

Dr. Flint had promised to appeal to the whole nature of 
man in 'organic unity’ — but as matter of fact we find the 
/Est-hetic basis omitted, and the Moral so treated as to leave a 
!narked Intellectual colour over his whole scheme : which there- 
fore reduces itself to the traditional Cosmology Teleology, 
and the Moral argument. In his exposition of Cosmology he 
^ meets , the cliarge of abstractness 'brought agfiinst it by insisting 
on attention to the demonstration that the physical world has 
unmistakable marks of being an event, an effect, and by holding 
that 'the. resort to ,aji uncaused cause is necessitated by this 
’ aspect of the world and is not' a supererogatory production of 
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.abstraction-formmg minds* - 'He then turns to the mental world, 
and in the fact of personal Will he finds exemplified a kind of 
originating cause, and from this rises to the conception of a 
Personal First Cause as the only conception which men wiio 
themselves possess personal will are ever likely to be satisfied 
with placing at the head of all things. But the usual defect of 
this method appears here ; it cannot be said that Dr. Flint does 
really accomplish more than conduct us to a First Cause in the 
old Deistic way. 

Dr. Flint’s treatment of Teleology agrees almost completely 
with Mozley’s, He rejects the analogy form of the argument and 
fixes himself in the facts of order and adjustment and adapta- 
tions as his data. He will not allow' jjurpose or design to bo in 
the data ; the argument is not from design but to it, he says. 
But from the ordered character of the world to an intelligence 
with purposes there is a direct inference, the only one which is 
rational To knowledge of ultimate ends he makes no claim ; 
such instances as we can find are too scanty to make it other 
than hazardous to set out a scheme ; but he ho,s a clear account 
of the assistance given by the advances of natural science in 
enlarging the orderly character of the universe. Dr, Flint’s 
treatment wall be regarded as an abandonment of the Teleb-, 
logical Argument by those who think that the absence of ends 
is not compensated for by insistance on order, and that his 
condemnation of analogy tabes away what mankind in general 
mean. 

The Moral argument he states inferentially. Morality 
gives a concrete field yielded by observation, and supplying a 
basis for direct inference. He thinks it can be stated so as la 
suit any Ethical theory, but his own view, the Intuitional, 
of course lends itself most easily to his treatment. Mbral Law, 
Duty, Responsibility, Crime, Guilt ; these are concrete disclosures 
to human reason : then arises the question. Whose law is it ? 
Where is the authority? Then laying dowm Butler’s position 
that morality is a normal attribute of human life, and that the 
normal tendency of human affairs is to moral good, he defends 
Theism 'against objections arising from the fact that the tendency 
is often. 'Obstructed, or even is not evident at all 

' The Arguments, from Beauty and Feeling are not worked into 
the scheme,, 

Is there anythifigykbbut d priori argument f ’ A wiiolo . 
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lecture is given to it, but' tbe late -.appearance of this— it is the, 
ai, nth— raises susp.icioiis as to what it will coiitam. ' And this' 
suspicion is justified. Dr. Flint' cannot regard a priori reasoning^ 
in T.Iiei8.m as 'of \dtal interest/ although he feels unable to 
ignore it, and indeed sets some value upon it as ^ disciplinary ' 
of our thought. He thinks that infinity, eternity, and perfec- 
tion are ideas : but the way of attaching them to the conception 
of the Divine Being yielded by Demonstrative argumentation is 
not clear to liiin, A curious sentence occurs which deserves 
attention: “It may be that the vl pwi arguments are faulty 
as logioal evolutions of the truth of the Divine existence from 
ultimate and necessary conceptions, and yet that they concur in 
manifesting that if God be not, the human mind is of its very 
nature self-contradictory ; that God can only be disbelieved in 
at the cost of reducing the whole world of thought to a chaos/' ^ 
That any one could come so directly in face of the Transcendental 
position and describe it so clearly and yet come to no decision 
upon it is Stonge : “ whether this be the case or not/' he says ; 
he will not face it, and decide. To reject a great method as 
illegitimate or unsound is one thing, but to look at it and com- 
mend it, and yet to relegate it to educative and disciplinaxj 
utility only, is to show absence of philosophic acumen, or else 
lack of resolute determination to treat the problem as it re- 
Ruires.v;/,^ 

But before the lectures close we see the action of Nemesis 
for. the exaggeration of Intellectual claims with which they 
began. The voice which w^as so loud at the outset wanes into 
feebler accents at the conclusion. There is an acquiescence in 
the possibility that the reasoning power of ordinary minds must 
not be taken to be adequate to establish Personal Theism as a 
riiatter of course, after all. Pantheism, Polytheism, even Atheism 
have not only been possible results of reasoning, but he goes 
even farther and says “ they have always proved stronger, more 
popular, more influential*’ — on ordinary minds. And so he 
vindicates the need for Revelation. This is indeed a decline of 
ponfidence, and had it been expressed' at the opening of the book 
■the .early chapters must have lost much of their crisp decisive- 
ness of assertion. True, in his first lecture he has acknowledged 
that few have been Theists ' by rational conviction, the opinioji 
that any man left to think it' out , for. himself on a desert island 
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would acquire the belief is expressly rejected. But this seems 
forgotten when such claims for Season as were quoted above 
come to be made in the course of the exposition of the Eational 
arguments. The weakness of the l^ook as a statement of the 
whole case for Theism was sadly brought out when Eomanes 
turned to it, and after reading it vrrote his Candid Exairiination, 
and fell into Atheism. Yet it has strong points, iiotabij in its 
Teleology and its Moral theology. 

§ 7 

Vabioijs Theiologians 

Dr. Hodge of Princeton, U.S.A., in his Ouilims of Theology 
(new ed., 1879) follows haltingly on Dr. Flint’s lines. He starts 
with Consensus, and proceeds with Dr. Flint’s scheme. In 
Teleology he claims both general order and special adaptations. 
In the Moral argument he compounds a curious mixture out of 
the appeal to consciousness, the induction from the moral history 
of mankind, the sense of dependence, and the sense of beauty. 
Before closing with a reference to Ontology, he has an argument 
which he calls the ' Supernatural.’ It is obvious that Dr. Hodge 
had by no means obtained clearness of mind on this part of 
Theology, and it is with no surprise that we find that the whole 
scheme has but a meagre hold upon himself : '' Season never has 
availed,” he says, to lead men to certainty in the ease of any 
historical community it has always led men to scepticism 
and caprice.” As our next writer remarks, Dr. Hodge “ conf uses 
proof and discovery ” ; the bent of his miiid is dogmatic and his 
manner of expression correspondingly abrupt, though not with- 
out rough forcibleness, and the work is only referred to here 
as it is a text-book in some vogue in American Theological 
Colleges. 

Dr. Eandles is a professor in an English Wesleyan Methodist 
College, and was 'President of the Conferenee in 1897.^ He 
stands upon^ the . h fosieriori arguments ; but he employs them 
, in' some ' complexity, - gathering up the , inferences from ' both,, 
moraiity and- .personality' along with the central; argument to 
First Cause, tjeleplogy, is then resorted to for farther definition ; 
,tlm Ihtpitive-basia/ite^^ 'Consensus ia reapectai as 

^ P. so. ' ' /y' ■->>/?. "V ® MMFrimipks ,1884, 
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rendering Atlieisin pnVnet : 'iiicredibla . Acknowledging that 
different 'minds are influenced. by different lines of argiiiiieiit, he 
avows t:iis own preference for Gaiisality as the only Intiution on 
which he can confidently rely : but this is to liiia ultimate and 
selLevident. Like so many others of the school, he will not 
sweep aside it priori argumentation, but like tliem he confines 
himself to that distant respect for it which leaves it unemployed. 
There is a breezy tone about this book, especially in the places 
where Dr. Flint was strong : and the hesitations, too, come in at 
similar points. But at the close Dr. Eandles is more consistent ; 
be thinks that Eeason is not suflfieient without Eevelation, with 
the single exception of the Causality argument : on that lie stands 
as on a rock. The other arguments are profitable only : they 
lead to presumptions, upon which Eevelation descends in order 
to make them into convictions. 


Dr. W. ]Sr. Olarked the author of a valuable Outline of Christian 
Theology, devoted a course of lectures at Harvard in 1899 to the 
exposition of part of what is included in Theism. His argument 
is Demonstrative Eationaiism. 

He first argues to Mind in the universe from the presence of 
causes, efficient and final, and afterwards to Personality from the 
presence in the universe of intelligent and affectionate causative 
beings : we infer therefore a Thinker whose Will is the cause 
and support of the universe which He has created and main- 
tains under the ' motive ' of love, in analogy with human 
personalities, but, of course, in Him carried to perfection. 

This he supports by the method of negation : '' test the con- 
trary/^ he says ; go as far as you can without it, let the world 
be mindless and it is unintelligible, and then where is Science ? 
let the world be heartless, then men who certainly have hearts 
are left at the summit of things excellent, they are the best 
kinds of existence known. These results he considers absurd, 
and, tlie unteiiability of the negative hypotheses is proved. 

, . Dx\ Clarke's method does not go beyond establishing a 
Personality: he is content to define the Supreme as Personal, 
G-dpcl, Creator, working by Love as Motive. Infinity is of 
secondary importance ; Absoluteness is a question for Philosophy 
, Self -existence 'is,' he thinks, implied, in being the Creator. It 
is \mt therefore a thoroughgoing. Theism, but is an exposition 
; u Ihtlimnm ^od ilm Father 1890 . , 
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Teleological Theism 

The growth of Empirical philosophy after the impetus given 
by Locke had a dissolving effect upon the influciioe of the 
Demonstrative method. A distrust of the Causality a-rgumeiit, 
as containing something of an it priori character^ grew apace, 
ami there was a tendency to complete scepticism such as 
Hume's, — if his was complete, — or else to stand upon the lower 
but more- congenial ground of pure Induction. For this purpose 
the Teleological argument was the great instrument : it seemed 
to be purely Inductive in character, and therefore lav under no 
ban. 

It was obviously applicable both to external nature and to 
the sphere of mind and morals. The vivid character of some of 
the illustrations in the physical sphere and the great expository 
power of Paley have drawn an undue slmre of attention to what 
may be called Physical Teleology, although it is by no means all 
that was meant by most of those who have placed tins argument 
in the front. We will take this line first, hov/ever, as the one 
that first rises up in most English minds of our day when the 
term Natural Theology appears. 

Among English teleologists it is usual to give a first plac5e 
to Eay, the great Naturalist. His TFisdom of God in the 
Creation was famous in the seventeenth century, and was full of 
instances of purposive adaptation, and of the detailed perfection 
of organisms, regarded by him as indicative of immediate opera- 
tion of Creative intelligence. These greatly impressed popular 
attention, and Milton’s view" of Creation was, in the main, that 
of 'Eay. Even Newton could speak of the world as disclosing 
^ a Cause well skilled in mechanical ingenuity/ ^ 

■ Isaac Barrow seemed unable to carry any influence from his 
Mathematical studies over into the religion of Theology but 
was quite Inductive-there, arguments requiring ^metaphysical 
subtlety bnot. being -so 5 forcible/ in his opinion. /Accordingly, 
neither in the'^sumMary ‘known as his &posiHm 'of the Creed 
(written in /his long-drawn Sermons m the Creed 

, ‘ ‘ Farf iTil of W^arks. 
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do we find aii}dbmg ' blit . four \,kinds\ of ■ ^ argument; 

jiaiiiely. Teleology, Consensus, /..Supernatural effects’ (including 
apparitions, fulfilled predictions, remarkable cures), and evidences 
of Providence in individual experience and in History, Nor 
is there any broad investigation of the competence of these 
arguments. In Teleology it should be noticed, liowever, that he 
is quite comprehensive, including all three kinds of order — (1) 
ill individual existences, (2) as between these individuals, and 
(3) order in general, ' universal consort/ and he -brings in human 
natime as well as the physical world. But he wa.S too diffuse 
to be permanently effective, and we can learn to be thankful 
for the conciseness of eighteenth century expounders of similar 
methods when we are ivading over the expansive fields of an 
■exposition by Barrow. 

The Boyle lecturer of 1713, William Derham, took as his 
tlienie ' Physico-Tlieology : a Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God from His works of Creation’; lollow^ed in 
1814 by his 'Astro-Theology.' These contain a conspectus of 
the sciences as then known, deftly probed for instances of 
adaptation and contrivance and of mutual connections in external 
nature. The books wnre very popular, and ran through many 
/■■editiona;:'': 

§8 

Pa LEY: Natural Theology^ 1803 

But the foremost work on this line of argument is that of 
William Paley. It is quite true that this treatise is issued as 
only part of a scheme : that Paley was not concerned to cover 
the whole ground even as it appeared to him. His commenda- 
tion of Tucker’s Light of Nahm indicates what he regarded as a 
complete scheme. But his reasoning is so much concentrated on 
this lower position, and his exposition there is so admirable, that 
his reputation must bear wuth his being hailed as the foremost 
upholder of this kind of proof : a strictly posteriori demonstra- 
tion that the Maker and Supporter of the world is an Active 
Intelligent Personality who is Good. Although Paley uses 
. arguments which separate his position from rigid sensationalism, 
especially in regarding Mind as a centre in which perceptions 
unite and from which actions flow^ he is strictly empirical in his 
establishment of Infinity, Eternity, and- even Self -existence : he 
is satisfied with superlatives or- else, he .says, we. simply avoid 
' 9 / ' ; , . ' ;.V , , ' , . 
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The modern mind rejoicing either in one sweeping 
the universe as basis, or like Bishops Mhcotfc and Bauy and 
i Flint resting on ascensively graded arguments or cumulation 
« orgrnic consliictions, finds it difficult ^ comprehend the 
mind which would rather fix upon one clear definite set of fac 

"“TuheTme time Paley evidently takes up the work of Ms 
predecessors, such as Berham, and all the sciences 
No reason is apparent for our thinking Mm unwiLing to mcMcic 
more, had more been effectively put before him to use ^l^ineau 
and Dr. Flint ^ think it quite likely that he would nave wmencd 
the argument had he lived in our day, and Dr Bchurman^ goes 
so far as to say that “by a wonderful forecast of f “"f JL v 
virtually accepted the modern theory of Evolution. ma) 

be too strong a statement, but I agree that we ^ave ^ «/the 
for supposing that Paley would have resisted Evolution had the 
facts of the case as seen in our day been before Mm. ^ 

Taking Paley ior what he was, it is a mistake to regard to 
uninterested-in, he was.notan prigmator; or as 
1 TMm, t>. 198. , Clsap. iv. | . 


r -,ud he does not distinguish between these; all 

ftIfS «”iSS .ttrib«tes «dequ.te to the extoEt, 

L'd miltiplicity 0 . the “rL =.1^ 

ewt ox fall. 

“the AEology to™ ^ 7"”* ttt S 

«iB hit Teleology Paley employe the Mo,ral Argument 

:m »Ehdenoe iu Baliag — "J-, 
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cold, beca'use liis argumenb was simple and Ms basis narrow. He 
rises to great impressiveness of conviction as he comes in sight 
of the end of his closely laboured argument: '"The marks of 
Design are too strong to be gotten over, Design must have a 
designer. That designer must be a person. That person is God. 
It is an immense conclusion, there is a God.’' 


Joseph Priestley built his Theism on the Design argument, 
although he does not state it without some confusion with the 
Cosmological. The argument is by analogy, with the works of 
man, and of animals {e,g, honeycomb). Originative causation he 
does not need, the world may very well be eternal ; hence the 
view often taken that Priestley wms a Materialist. What he 
finds is that in the universe there are evidences of intelligent 
purposive Causality, acting efficiently, doing work, moulding 
and shaping the course of events. The argument is ill stated : 
he does not look at events in a simple way but describes them 
from the outset as purposed effects : his conclusion is involved in 
his premises in the way of jpetitio p'incipii^ -^it]ion% any semblance 
of true inference. 

As to Infinity he thinks Indefiniteness is all that we require, 
but that we can really demonstrate Infinity. Prom the cause 
of all activities we can infer to the cause of all possibilities, 
which is all the infinity he can conceive. 

In Morals he uses inductive argument only as confirmatory : 
quite unexpectedly to those who know his position as a Hedonist 
he speaks of an Infinite Goodness as established dj priori ; and the 
Moral Government of the world he deduces from this, looking 
into the Hedonistic order only for verification. But he is con- 
scions of incongruity and advises a correspondent to omit the study 
of his Letters on Infinity. Priestley thought that Theism led to 
Christianity, but he meant a completely rationalised Christianity. 

The Design argument was the sole method of Theism for 
Thomas Browni (Leet-ures, 1820), one of the keenest and subtlest 
of -the Empirical School. He was in some respects J. S. MilFs 
most direct master in Philosophy, and in ■ Brown’s advocacy of 
' Theology as consisting simply of ' the ’ proof from Design we see 
•an anticipation of Mill’s position fifty; yeara later. 

" . : •Lord Brougham in 1839 published an 'edition of Paley with ' 
Dissertations 'of' Ms ;own : he had previously .printed a Discourse 
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on Natural Theology (4th edition, 1835). His express aiiri, was 
to claim for Natural Theology that its true method was In- 
duction. With reference to the Physical Sciences he considers 
that Paley and some recent writers, notably Cuvier, and Sir 0, 
Bell— who contributed some fresh illustrations for Brougham to 
use — ,} 3 ad done their work well, and that the inference to a .Divine 
Being from the adaptations in Nature was as true an Induction as 
tlmt to lost animals from their remains as discovered : v/hich is 
perhaps as bizarre a statement of what an Empiricist could 
expect from Theology as any scoffing Transcendentalist could 
desire to find. But Brougham himself thought that he could do 
service best by taking up the psychological side of Nature as 
equally a field for Induction : from the uses and acMevements of 
reasoning, memory, habit, and feelings making a parallel infer- 
ence to that from physical anatomy. Then he marked out the 
ethical side of Nature, but he somewhat diverted his irregular 
mind from the path here, and gave most of Ms space not to the 
inference to the Deity but to the question of a Future Life. It 
is curious, too, that Brougham missed bringing his reading in 
Jurisprudence to bear : as, although not a profound lawyer, he 
knew something of law, and he was suftieiently versed in the 
moral, legal, and political reforms of his generation to have 
enabled him to give an interesting chapter on the Jural side 
of the moral argument. It is different with Metaphysics : he 
takes Eeid and Stewart to be its leading representatives, and 
what he himself says about Infinity is mere \raste of space. 
With an irregular and uneven mind at best, his work is only 
referred to as showing the kind of Natural Theology which 
actually commended itself not only to Theologians but to public 
men and to the philanthropists of the Diffusion of Knowledge 
Society at the commencement of the reign of Queen Victoria. 

At this very time there appeared an Essay by a scientific 
man which put forward Teleology of a different kind from tb.e 
Paieyan. Professor Baden Powell published in 1838 an Essay 
ill which induction by Teleology is resorted to, but solely- on the 
ground of general, in the Universe. It was not meant that 
this was the #hole of Theology : on the Moral side Baden Powell 
stood with Coleridge; . but the Essay dealt only with the Physical 
Universe, and the leading; pplnt of it is as stated, its abandonment of ' 
the inference frotn-’adsptatibii In favour of that from general order. 
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Cosmology as leading to Rirst Cause' -is rejected : we are not 
in search of beginnings and eiidS; and'' to " place a cause at the 
beginning is to make it really one '-'of the series, and so only a. 
^ second cause/ after all, he says. He wants permanently acting 
Cause : and he considers that if we can show that (mlcr is a mariv 
of Physical Nature, we may legitimately infer by analogy wulli 
Psjmhological causation, where we knoW' causes. That this order 
is caused by a creating and directing Mind just as an arch is 
caused by an architect, is a plain piece of argument. He sets 
out a theory of Physical Causation which excludes efficient 
causation in that sphere : he admits only sequence : and tlns 
denial of Physical Efficiency is precisely his reason for insisting 
on the reference to ‘ Moi'al ’ Causation. An Inductive logic 
which easts out efficient causation from Nature, yet still fiiidB 
Order there to be accounted for, should, he thinks, be welcomed 
by Theology. He is content wdth a modest result : and admits 
that the world does not show infinite benevolence : but that 
difficulty he remits to Moral Theology, although he did not veork 
it out, at least in published writings. The gist of Baden 
Powelfis procedure w£is to bring Physical Nature within range, 
by the fact of Order ; and yet by denial of its self-efficiency to 
require resort to Moral Theology. In this w'ay he thoiigI.it 
that all Nature was brought into the field and contributed to 
Theism : but that the contribution of Physical Nature came 
through the Moral sphere. And he claimed that Inductive 
Method was ample to accomplish this aim, and that the ScienceB 
when inductively worked contributed to 
their way, and so far as they went. 


Eeligious Belief ,;':ixi: 


§9 

Chalmeks, Thomas : Bridgewater TreaMse^ 1834 ; Natural Theology^ 
in voL i. of "Works ; Institutes^ in vol. xiL 

It was on the supposition that the work of Teleology in Nature 
■had been well done that Dr. Chalmers turned his attention to its 
elucidation in the field of Mind. He opened the famous series 
:■ of; Bridgewater Treatises with his Discourse on The Adaptation of 
&ternal Ifaf/ure to the Moral and Intelleetucd Comtitutim of Mmi, 
1,11 this lie penetrated more deeply than the ' title indicates i'lifco : 
;.enqiury as to adaptations within the Mind of its various con- 
•■stibuentS: Chalmers acknowledges his indebtedness to 
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Butler for his view of man’s mental and moral constitution,, 
talcing especially three i)oints — (1) Conscience, (2) the inbfirent 
paiiif Illness of vice, and (3) the law of habit He then shows 
that External nature is exeeilentiy adapted to the calling out 
of these featimes. But he goes beyond Butler in passing more 
clearly to man’s social nature : and here with great copiousness 
ho exhibits a sei'ies of adaptations. Then he passes to intel- 
lectual nature, taking especially the law's of Association and the 
Expectation of Uniformity in Nature, and shows that those 
arc most effective for their purpose. Finally, he examines the 
relation of the Moral and Intellectual faculties inter se} 

Ail this is a purely Inductive proceeding: it is occupied 
wholly with constituting the basis for an argument by sliowring 
that ada];>tations are in existence. Chalmers does not claim that 
the basis is sufficient to give more than “ a considerable degree 
of X->3:obability,” however : and Natural Theology in face of sin 
and guilt only indicates ‘ dangers ’ without showing ' deliver- 
ance ’ : and stands in face of difficulties wffiich it cannot 
dispose of. 

Later, in his systematic exposition of Theology we find the 
same general position maintained. He severs himself expressly 
from a priori proofs, naming Clarke’s expressly : and also from 
the Scottish Intuitionalists, blaming them for ' their tendency to 
excessive multiplication of the laws of our mental constitution/ 
and he thinks that Eeid and Stewm-t felt tlie same objeetion to 
many of their associates. 

In vindicating Teleology he introduces the Cartesian dis- 
tinction between laws of Matter and the ' Collocation ’ of forces, 
in order to make room for Final Causes in Physics as against 
the Mechanical Theory. This distinction satisfied not a few^, — 
it was partially accepted by Herschel, — and often appears in 
Theological works still. But the advance of the pMlosophy of 
physics has now swept collocations and configurations all within 
the machine,’ according to recent claims.^ His referenees to 
Geology and Biology were of a kind which did good service in 
'their day, dhaliners (in spite of his own Bridgewarter Treatise) 
.does not find ^ Teleology so clearly exhibited in Mind aS' in 


rit k a fiigirof koW/miticli; this was in vogue at the time that the 

HiOseaii Leetoes at .Oaiakidgo:ih 1B87 (Farkmson) ’wem on i|xuto siinilai* lines, 
with no special featnre'-pr fierce hf their own, howeyer. 

- Cf, Bi‘. mi i, 
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External nature. Mind has less variety. Still, he restates his 
examples of adaptation of the faculties one to another. But 
when he comes to Moral nature, he ' abandons Teleology and 
takes up the usual Demonstrative argument from the supremacy 
of Conscience to the existence of a Euler and Judge. He sums 
up by saying that he is inclined to regard Teleology of the Physical 
Universe as the best evidence for the existence of G-od; and 
Teleology of Mind for His character. 

Chalmers’ mind is of unusual interest. Theology is not an 
affair of philosophers only, and Chalmers was the leading practical 
mind in Scotland for a generation. He had no time for the 
study of German Idealism ; the Traditional Theism was out^ oi 
accord with the Sciences as he read them and with the Scientific 
men with whom he came into contact : Innuction offered itself 
as a Method, in the form of Teleology applied to contrivance and 
adaptation. We have seen how weak was his confidence in the 
result when he came to look at it after his case was stated. As 
a practical man it did not really concern him very much ; he 
nearly escapes into Ethical Theism more than once; and Eevela- 
tion was at hand to supply sufficient basis if Natural Theology 
should wholly fail. He might have followed Bacon and separated 
Nature from Grace altogether, and at times this is very nearly 
what he does. But he had a constant yearning for support from 
Reason. ■ When he asks himself why should he not go to the 
Intuitionalism of his Scottish predecessors, he shrinks^ back ; he 
is not “ sure but there may be an immediate and irresistiole 
sense” of God, but he fears surrendering himself to Mysticism 
if he trusts the suggestion. He acknowledges that to ^ those 
who adopt Baconian logic there is some loss in the abjurmg of 
the ‘ beauty ’ of the wider methods, e.g. of Descartes and Newton. 
He cannot accept Leibnitz on the origin of Evil, but he finds 
much to ‘charm’ in it. And after severely criticising Clarke 
he breaks out into eloquence on the enlargement of mind 
which comes when we endeavour to think broadly of eternity 

and infinity. , , • ii 

His just fame as a leader of , Scotland not only m the 

ecclesiastical sphere but in the broad walks of national life leads 
us to express the feeling tliat an early acquaintance with German 
' philosophy would have fitted Chalmers to be a leader in a loftier 
Natural Theology than his own , confession shows him to, have 
■attained. , , . ' 
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M‘C 0 sh, J,: Method of Mor^l Government, 1850 ; InhUthons of the Miwf 
2iid ed. 1865 ; Mrst mid Fundimi&nial Truths, 1SS9 

M'Oosli, himself a disciple of Chalmers, proceeded on the 
same line of Moral Teleology. Tie is an advocate of Inductive 
Jxethod : expressly disallowing Intuitionalism, because the idea 
of God is ^ cumulative/ our ^ religious convictions have a 
genesis ' ; as to Intuitivism, we have ' no new intuitions ' for 
religion, the ' God-consciousness ' of post-Kan tians is unreal : and 
he exchanges Demonstration by Causality for Induction by 
Teleology. 

M'Cosh wrote very copiously. He surveys the world teleo- 
logically, not occupying much space with the physical Kature 
which he thinks Paley had well treated of, but dealing with 
considerable emphasis with the providential order in human 
history, and the moral nature of man — on lines of Intuitional 
Ethics. He claims that he is making an advance upon 
Chalmers in leaving the Adaptation form of Design for that of 
general order as necessarily implying Government. 

Infinity he finds in the w’orld and wdth it ' clothes ' the Being 
shown by Teleology. He does not make up his mind clearly as 
to how he knows Infinity : he wdll not allow positive knowiedge 
of it, and yet he blames Hamilton for stating it as only negative. 
Ill the second work cited he begins to have some tenderness for 
an Ontological argument as assisting in this process of ' clothing ' 
the limited conception yielded by Inductive teleology; and in 
the third he had fairly landed himself in a mass of assertory 
Intuitions upon which to draw for Theism. 

The strength of books like M'Oosh's lies in their appeal to 
the moral perceptions of mankind : to him as to so many men 
anything beyond this seemed to lead to ‘ dreaminess/ ' mere 
cloudland.' 

With reference to M'Cosh it is to be remarked that he 
represents a considerable number of Theologians whose language 
as to the conclusions of Hakiral Tlieologj?' is strong because 
they cannot- refrain from drawing into its sphere some part 'of 
Eevealed Theology.;, M'Cosh confesses to being ' one ■ of those 
who have often mourned over attempts to set the. works against 
the Word of God:!. -r, to depreciate Hature with, the view of 
exalting Eevelatibm”'/ - And he. proceeds to include in Hafciire 
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'sin' as well as 'vice/ without' seeing 'that, in^ introducing the 
thought of ' Sin ' he has introduced that of God in the ordinary 
use of the word (which is his own), and', therefore cannot infer to 
the existence of God from the world he has already constructed 
theistically. I think that the higher confidence in the tone 
of M'Cosh as com.pared with that of - Chalmers — for Natural 
Theology on Inductive lines — is due to M'Cosh haxdog extended 
his line within Theological territory, w^hile Chalmers more 
clearly asked whether the Moral world gives evidence which 
of itself should lead us to belief in Government and therefore 
ill God. 

Txtlloch, J. : TltaUm^ 1S55 ; Matlonal Theology i)i Eshglcvnd^ 1872 ; 

Sermons before the Queen, 1866-76 

I can find no fitter place in which to set Tulloch than this, if 
we take all the above writings into view. Before I read the 
Sermons I regarded him as a follower of Chalmers on the line of 
Moral Teleology, and I will first indicate what his position in his 
Burnett Essay was. 

He will not have the Causality argument pure and simple, 
but he accepts the Teleological argument as stated in the follow- 
ing Syllogism : — 

* Order proves Mind, 

Tlie ^Vorks of ITatiire show Order, 

The Works of Nature prove Mind.’ 

In this he plainly is wrapping the Teleological and the Cos- 
mological together to some extent : from this combination he 
considers the conclusion a rational necessity. However that be, 
it is Final Cause which is intended : affected by the writings of 
Mill and Comte he considers that Paley and Chalmers were 
premature, and that Final Causation required reconsideration 
aaicl revindication : which he here attempts. It is, he thinks, 
the ' vital point at issue ^ ; here ' the whole contest of Theism 
centres/ Such words seem to rank him as one who stands or 
falls by Teleology. 

But apart from the fact that he is not clear in keeping 
separate Final and Efficient • Causation, his Teleology is sup- 
ported by another position, that of demonstration of a Moral 
Governor from Intuitions -of Conscience. And by still another 
when he takes Infinity as itself an ' Intuition. And, tlierfe are 
imssages 'which have strong' touches .of Personalism in them, 
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when lie prqtesfes againsfe any separate consideration of motives 
to religions belief. 

Blit if we take Tulloch the preacher we find ourselves in the 
Intnitivist School . He claims for religion a personal and 
emotional relationship to God : the true analogy of religion is 
that of simple affection and trust.'' So far this is only ordinary 
Personalism: but he allows himself to speak of a special 
' religious sphere/ a sphere where ' the w^elfare of the soul ' is 
unconcerned with thoughts which he relegates to philosojiliy and 
theology. He depresses theology : it does not deal with vitalities. 
The spiritual region is * to thousands the deepest reality/ and 
this is the region to which Christianity makes its appeal. 

In placing Tulloch with Chalmers and M‘Gosh therefore-j I 
munt'-add that I have been guided by what he actually says 
when Theological work has to be done ; because in that region 
he is for Moral Teleology. That he did not set any high store 
on Eational Theology at all, but referred to a region where 
the reality and vitality of religious belief are to be found lying 
behind Eeason altogether is true, but it is not what he says in 
his Essay on Theism. 

Argyll, Eighth Duke ob' : Philosophy of Belief . 1896 

In the Duke of Argyll we have another Scotch advocate of 
the Teleological line of Theology, maintaining it to the close of 
^,the century. His volume completes a Trilogy, the Eeign of Law, 
the Unity of Nature, and the Philosophy of religious Belief. A 
large portion of the book is occupied with Hebrew and Christian 
Theology. The Natural Theology can be summed up as a 
vigorous restatement of the Teleological construction of the 
universe both physical and human. 

He identifies the ordering Cause with Will-personality in a 
few lines, but refers to the Beign of Lata ^ for fuller exposition. 

not regard it as an argument but as a self-evident 
truth, and calls the section in which it is given ' Intuitive Theology/ 
Of , argument • lie: 'has no great opinion. He examines Locke's 
brief scheme, 'mfl repudiates it as needless. As to metaphysical 
systems, the.- Absolute and Tlnconditioned ' are terms without 
intelligible ^ meaning.-, „ And,-. besides, the systems have all failed: 
Kant stamped ,011' -all his^ predecessors: nor have Ms 
successors been ;]pnfe/ti0,himsell^ - ‘ ' . 
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The Duke does not set out the ethical element in human 
nature as part of his basis : no account of ■ the ethical history of 
mankind appears in the ' Nature ' which exhibits design, _ except 
a general statement as to our faculties and powers in the vein 
of Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise, some references in Christian 
Theology, and the chapter on Christian Ethics. The fact to be 
regarded as the foundation on which to build even when we 
proceed to study the relations between ourselves and the Maker 
of the world is mainly the^f teleological constitution of External 
Nature. This sulBces to bring religious belief out of the ' region 
of mere fancy/ At least this is the impression caused by the 
absence of definite treatment of the ethical side of natural life 
and its relegation to Hebrew and Christian Theology after the 
bare fact has been laid down. 

In the Preface we are told candidly that the wTiter had no 
academic training in Theology or Philosophy. This is evident, 
and it leaves the book, so far as Natural Theology is concerned, 
simply a contribution to the Teleological argument drawn from 
the study of External Nature. 

It would not be fair to some of the writers included under this Type 
to regard them as standiiig solely on the Teleological argument. Not a 
few writers who have contributed most to its exposition did so because 
they felt at home with it, or because they thought it most needed 
attention : but they accepted other parts of the Demonstrative system. 
When Brougham published his Discourse he brouglit upon himself a 
vigorous and racy pamphlet by the Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, Dr. Turton, afterwards Bishop of Ely, to the eiiect that 
Natural Theology was not waiting for the ex-Lord Chancellor to bid it 
enlarge its borders beyond the Argument from Design. Turton pointed 
out that Ray, Derham, and Paley knew quite well what they were doing 
when they gave their strength to Teleology : and he cites a long list of 
eighteenth century writers who took a similar course. This view I 
cordially endorse. But there are some writers, as is seen above, who 
really did make Teleology, Physical or Moral, or both, the staple of their 
Theology. So much so that a French observer, de Rt^miisat, 'wrote, 
La teidologie a (He longtemps eii Angle terre la base de la thdologie/’ 

The Ontologiecd Argiment 

, Oazeiiove ^ sayis that no Schoolman of note followed Anselm : 
thaf Abelard and Bernard took , no motice of his^ argument : 

^ Religion NaturelU en Frame ei m Angkten'e. 

Aspects of the'et 2>rion . 
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that Aquinas indeed Mentioned it, but he modified it^ and 
expressed distrust of > what it amounted to; and that only one 
other Seiiooiinan, and he an obscure one, deals with it. Dr. 
Eoedder cites no modern Eoman Theology upon it in the chapter 
of his Naiwml Theology in which lie repudiates it. 

And yet there was in some quarters a sense that it was 
required in order to provide a complete scheme. The Cosmo- 
logical and Teleological Proofs could not be stated wdth clearness 
without showing that somehow and from somewhere an Infinite 
had come in. Leibnitz saw this, and he too retained the Proof with 
some modification. His follower Wolff definitely appropriated 
it, and marked out the Three Proofs Scheme which Kant found 
in vogue. Criticising this scheme as they did, Kant and Hegel 
both thought that the Ontological argument was an. essential 
part of it, but as they took the course of recasting Rational 
process altogether, they cannot be said to have adopted this 
argument themselves. 

There are some wdio stand by the Three Proofs Scheme, in 
spite of the Kantian attack; for example, Dorner, who insists 
strongly on the necessity for keexiing the Ontological argument, 
and indeed for placing it at the head of the scheme. 

In Britain Dr. Hutchison Stirling, though much of a 
Hegelian, has an affection for the Three Proofs Scheme, and says 
that a thorough exposition of it still constitutes true Natural 
Theology. Mr. T. B. Strong takes much the same lined as also 
Dr. James Lindsay (cf. Part ii. c. iii.). Their procedure is in 
effect that indicated in Part i. c. ii., that the setting this out as 
an 'argument' is a mistake, but that w^hat it aims at — the 
providing of a statement of the validity of Thought— should 
precede the exposition of the Cosmological and Teleological 
Proofs. 


• This appears to be the best place for noticing the Theism of 
an 'Englishman of note,' who regarded himself as propounding an 
d priori scheme -at the ■beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Samuel Clarke.-. , 

^ Mr. strong in preparing a Mstorj of the Three Proofs for the series in which 
tills Tolnme appears. 
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§11 


CijAEKI?, Samuel : A DeimmlTatim of the Being ^ ‘mid AiUiMdes of 0-od^ 

Boyle Lecture, 1704 

There is difference of opinion as to the nature of Olarke/s 
procedure. ' To some he appears to be mainly working by the 
Cosmological argument and therefore to belong to what is 
recognised as the it posteriori schooid But he was certainly 
regarded throughout the eighteenth century as the advocate of 
it priori method : the most notable whom England had to show. 
And later, even Dr. Fraser^ so careful in general, has given us 
indications of indecision here : he speaks of him in one place as 
* elaborating ' Locke : ^ in another, as having given a ‘ once- 
famous demonstration of intellectual necessity,’ where he is 
speaking of Oiitologists. 

Able man as Clarke was, and evident as is the appearance 
of logical form in his way of expressing himself, to us of later 
days at least there is in him a singular mixture of assertion and 
ratiocination : and he does not himself seem to see which he is 
using. If Ms ' demonstrations ’ are sorted out it is quite easy to 
think that he is employing the Causality argument with some 
elaboration, as Dr. Fraser says. But a second sorting of them 
may result, as it has done with myself, in ranking him with 
those who meant to be it priori ' ontological.’ 

He does not start from a concre'ce experience : lie wdll show 
that knowledge of God is strictly demonstrable from the most 
imcontestable principles of reason. His concern is with Being 
as Eeasoii must think of it : his problem is metaphysical. His 
maxim is the Law of Contradiction; whatever is stated about 
Being must not be a Contradictory statement. Of Being certain 
predicates are true : unity, self-existence, self-causation, necessity. 
Of Finite things either separately or in aggregate these predi- 
^ cates are not true : if we attempt to attach them we fall into 
contradiction, e.g, to say that the contingent is necessary. We 
know therefore of a Being before we turn to the world of finites. 
Of course the first member of this argument is ■ only a series of 
assertions: but Clarke takes them to be assertions of 'a self- 
evident character, parallel with the assertions of' , primary 


^ Of. Haimltoa, Fote A, p. 
® PMUmph^ of TJmm^ i. 57* ; 
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imitlieiiiatioal truths. This self-existent, self-caused, necessary 
lieing, who is not the ' world/ is God. 

Blit jiriori determination does not stop here. Clarke holds 
tliak neither Time nor Space are ' things ' : they are conditions 
of existence, and they are infinite. Such conditions as these 
can in their infinity apply only to the necessary Being above 
asserted, God therefore is Infinite and Eternal. Omnipotence 
also can be proved. Further, Goodness is wdth Clarke necessary, 
absolute : in its proper meaning it can only belong to Him, not 
to relative and dependent creatures. The only great predicates 
for which he resorts to the world and proceeds a 2‘>oBteHoTi are 
Intelligence and Will (Freedom). Observation is then made use 
of to confirm these cc results ; and common consent con- 

firms the interpretation of the individual thinker.. 

This is all very different from the Cosmological method as 
employed by the Demonstrative School. They begin from 
efiect, or contingency, or some datum, and applying Causation 
they work backward ; whereas Clarke considers that Thought is 
ill face of Being with self-existence and other qualities or modes, 
as directly as it is in face of Mathematical verities. Whether 
or not he is right in thinking it possible to legin at this end, he 
at least stands, so far, where Descartes, with his quasi-inferential 
Argument from the Idea, and Spinoza, with his Substance, did. 
In confirmation of this view we find that he impressed Voltaire 
to a degree deprecated by a modern Frenchman, Jules Simon, 
who thought that he had all the dry apparatus of Spinoza, 
without his genius. But more, Clarke unconsciously felt that 
this was his position himself. He regarded Spinoza with 
stronger animosity than he did Hobbes because Spinoza came 
nearer to himself. In Spinoza he saw his own metaphysical vein 
of thought carrying a man into Pantheism — Atheism, he called 
it — opposing the Personality of the Deity and the possibility of 
Revelation. And so Clarke declares that it is not the cl gyriori 
' argument which will settle the main question between Atheists 
and Theists, but the question of Intelligence and Liberty. IsTo-w 
we 'Saw that these did not form part of the d priori demonstra- 
tion. of Clarke, at all, but were. arrived at d i^ost&riori, cib eminmitM, 
With his position' 'here may be compared Eutler^s as'sertion of 
Liberty in its relation- to the "" opinion of Necessity/ which Butler ^ 

, also regards as ^''tha. very' basis upon* which infidelity grounds 
. Cha»pter-o» necessity* 
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itselfT Clarke thought that it would he to little purpose that 
Hobbes and his Eternal Matter should be overset if it was only 
to end in leaving ns with the Impersonal' Necessary Being ' of 
Spinoza. Of the two he expressly says that' he thought the. 
Atheism of Spinoza was the * worst/ We are not left in much 
wonder, then, that Clarke’s a priori demonstration was rather 
read than adopted, since so far as it went it left him with 
Spinoza. And his own careful inclusion of personality and 
liberty in the doctrine of God was not the part of his work 
which most caught the eye and became associated with his name. 

Two points are of some special interest in Clarke. He has 
very frequently been supposed to have invented for liimseif an 
argument for Theism from the infinity of Time and Space. 
What is it that he actually does ? We are aware of infinity in . 
these, ha says : they are not objects, they are objective, modes of 
some object; attributes of some substance.^ Surely that sub- 
stance is at hand in the Necessary Being already put before us ? 
So that Clarke is not proving from infinity of Time and Space 
that there is a Deity : His existence he considers himself to have 
established akeady : from Time and Space he gets the farther 
attribute of Infinity. It is somewhat strange that he should 
have been so misconceived as to be very widely represented as 
having invented a new Proof of ^Existence/ Through the 
eighteenth century that was the opinion, and it is passed on by 
Dixgald Stewart, for instance, and although Bishop Tuxton 
endeavoured to scotch its course it continues still in vogue. 

J ohn Caird denounces it in terms of unwonted violence, as a 
piece of ^ meaningless jargon ’ ; an imnecessary outburst if 
Clarke’s aim has been misconceived. 

In Ethics Clarke made what Professor Sidgwick calls ' an 
impressive attempt ’ to use a priori method. He considered that 
moral principles depended upon the ' necessary and eternal ’ 
natures of things, which gave " fitnesses ’ or ' unfitnesses/ as 
directly apprehended as mathematical qualities, xind therefore 
moral principles could be determined ^ priori : our duties could 
be determinable by abstract reason. Whatever the value of this 
position, — -and Dr, Martineaii ^ highly commends Clarke as stand- 
ing up fox ' Dianoetic ’ Ethics and giving powerful aid ' to. the 

IB Hewton’s view. Claihe and lie 'were friends. Hewton's statement ■ 
of it was not until 1713 ; Clarke’s in 1704. 

^ vob ii, 473. . . ■ . ' ' ' 
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vindication of Duty as ■■■no, more arbitrary tlmii trutii;’ tlioiigii he 
we 3 iit too far in '‘‘mergiBg moral reIation.s in intelleckml/— and 
however true, it is that Clarke was driven into difficulty by his 
acceptance of ‘ psychological egoism ' as true of actual men, Ms 
Ethics assisted him in giving d, priori character to his Tiieisni. 

No English book on Theism has met with such a variety of 
reception as Glarke'vS. Hailed as a vigorous and confident 
champion of what offered itself as a rational proof of such 
Deity as Christian Eevelation assumed, he accordingly received 
much official recognition, alongside Locke: but gradually the 
affinity with Spinozism was discerned, I believe, and he ceased 
to have anything like equal rank in lists of studies, though few 
Professors omitted to note in their lectures the appearance of 
this black swan as interesting, and to claim some credit for 
English Natural Theology for having produced a work outside 
the accepted schools. Stewart, for example, while rejecting its 
logical validity, dwells on the * enlargement of mind ’ which was 
derivable from the study of such high thoughts. Chalmers,^ along 
with the expression of his own oj)inion that it is ' an excogitation in 
which he himself has no faith,' breaks out into an eloquent passage 
in the same vein as Stewart's. But in some quarters in Britain 
it has drawn upon itself the strongest of philosophical vitupera- 
tion. Thomas Brown called it ' mere verbal logic ' : John Caird ^ 
says that it is a 'production' of 'an essentially fictitious 
character ' which cannot be ' disguised ' by ' an air of subtlety and 
pretence of demonstrative reasoning.' 

It had a more appreciative reception in France, and is still 
regarded there as one of the chief works of English Theology. 

But no one can read it now without seeing that Clarke was 
a strong man, and stood out from his contemporaries in seeing 
that there w^as a metaphysical position to be occupied ; though, 
as it turned out, he had not the equipment for taking effectual 
possession of it. 

Gillespie, W. H. : Tlic McesBary Exigence of God , IS 33 

What Clarke was supposed to have done with Time and 
Space was actually offered as a Theism in the first part of the 
.nineteenth centtmy, in- a curious treatise by a Scotehman,— a 
private student neither',’ academical nor clerical Gillespie of 
TotbanehilL ; 

^ ® jSsKr.|/.% Buffer* i 
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Impressed by the mefflciejacy of It ^poderwi 3n.etliodj and 
liiaintainiiig that an endless sixccession was in, no way unlikely^ 
lie proceeds to give an t pfiori argument He attacks Clarke, 
evidently not taking him in the usual sense, because he goes on 
to state that precise sense for himself. The eternity of Time 
and the iiifinity of Space are known, he says : these are not 
substances, so there must be substance behind them : then, 
there cannot be two substances, but one. Next, turning to the 
world and finding in it intelligence, this is ascribed to the 
unitary, eternal, and infinite Substance : and similarly, for power 
and freedom and true happiness. The argument is succinctly 
expressed in some twenty-nine pages (with 360 pages of con- 
troversy, elucidation, and notes) : it runs off like a chain from a 
windlass : and if you agree with him at the start you may have 
to go with him all along. He added a volume on the Moral 
Attributes, to be similarly attributed to this Unitary and 
Infinite Being. 

This "work is noticed as an interesting example of private 
speculation : it has intellectual strength, as w-as aclcnowledged by 
Hamilton, de Eemnsat, Tulloch, and Dr. Eandles, and it is 
suffused with a grim Carlylean humour. 

A similar demonstration is given fay Dr. H. H. Moored of 
St. Petersburg, U.S.A., but only at the outset of his volume, not 
again referred to when he proceeds to enlarge upon the Moral 
side of Theism, 

See Appendix A for Professor Ladd, Thmry of BeaUty. 

^ The- Anatomy of Theism^ 1800, 
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Type III. — Transcendental Theism 

§ 1 

Caird, JohH : Philosophy of Ikligion^ ISSO 

The late Principal Caird’s lectures on the Philosophy of Keligioii, 
published in 1880 , form a volume which is a singularly fine 
example of a philosophical treatise. Had there been just a little 
less use of technical terms they might have carried the subject 
over into general literature. As it is, they bring a broad literary 
style into theology. 

Much space is necessarily occupied with criticism of counter- 
positions ; the exposition of the centre of the philosophy is in 
Chapter VIII., The Sfieculative Idea of BeMgion, 

After a condemnation of abstract generalisation, as leading 
away from reality, we find the following starting-point : — 

‘‘ Thought is capable of another and deeper movement. It 
can rise to a universality which is not foreign to, but the very 
inward nature of things in themselves ; not the universal of an 
abstraction from the particular and different, but the unity which 
is immanent in them and finds in them its own necessary expres- 
sion ; not an arbitrary invention of the observing and classifying 
mind unifying in its own imagination things which are yet 
essentially different, but an idea which expresses the inner 
dialectic, the movement or process towards unity, which exists 
in and constitutes the being of the objects themselves. This' 
deeper and truer universality is that which may be designated 
idml OT organic nniDersalityl ^ This universal is not last, but 
first. We do not reach it by first thinking the particulars, but, 
conversely , we get; the true notion of the particulars only through 
the universal/*.® Here- then we have a kind of universality 
which is altogether different from the barren and formal uni- 
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versaiity of generalisation.'^'^ ' 'We' are to note; then; that the 
Idea which we have here set before' ns is (1) transcendental yet 
imnianent in the particulars, and (2) necessarily known; not a 
mere hypothesis. These are pivots in the transceiideiitalist 
position, as I endeavoured to show in the Introduction, 

Applying this principle to religions ideas, "we are “ enabled to 
apprehend these ideas in their essential nature, their reciprocal 
relation, and tlieir harmony and unity as a whole. . . . Nature, 
the finite mind, and God or the infinite Mind, are not discordant 
or irreconcilable ideas, but ideas which belong to one organic 
whole or system of knowledge religion is that practical 

solution of the difference between God and man, between the 
Infinite Spirit and the finite, w’Mch it is the problem of phiio- 
sophy to explain.'' - Again, '' a true solution can be reached only 
by apprehending the Divine and the Human, the Infinite and 
the Finite, as movements or members of an organic whole, in 
which both exist, at once in their distinction and their unity.'' ^ 

Man has relations to other finite beings, but also to that \Yhich 
transcends the finite ; " ^ and he emphasises the organic char- 
acter of this relation : and the Infinite is no mere negative of 
the Finite, but ' its presupposition and end.' 

This Universality or Absolute or Infinite has then to be 
examined, and it is plain that its nature is that of Bpirit An 
Infinite Spirit and a Finite Spirit would be able to be so related, 
ie. not as negating one another, but each necessary to the other, 
and realising itself in and through the other.^ This is what reli- 
gion means by the Infinite. It is this idea of it which '' is simply 
the idea of God as Absolute Spirit," ^ It is of extreme importance 
now to observe that by Spirit Caird undoubtedly means Mind : 

' Thought or self-conscious Mind,' ® he says, gives the onl}’’ cate- 
gory under which such an Infinite can be conceived by us. '' All 
other categories are still categories of the finite ” .* ^ e.g. Substance, 
Cause or Creator, all has some necessary reference to something 
external, * some unresolved element of finitude/ or else they reduce 
the finite, both Nature and human spirit, to ' mere evanescent 
accidents of His being.' “ It is only when we think of God as 
Absolute- Spirit or Self-consciousness that wo attain to an idea 
of His nature which, while it gives to the finite the reality of 

' •, l$t IditioU; p. 232. ^ p; 233, ^ P. 24L 

^ P. 242. ' ' ^ P. 243. P. 245. 
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an object ever distinguishable from, never lost in the subject, 
yet refuses it any independence or iiidividimlity which chiiiiot be 
lirouglit back to a higher unity. In the liglit of this idea we 
see that the world and man have a being and reality of their own, 
even that highest reality which consists in being that w'hereby God 
reveals or manifests but Himself ; we see also that their being 
is no limit to God's infinitude," ^ 

Here is the bed-rock of Caird's philosophy of Eeligion : the 
Speculative foundation in self-conscious Spirit. 

This secured, his Moral Idealism follows ; '' for in the idea 
of a spiritual, as distinguished from a merely natural being, is 
involved the notion not only of self-consciousness, but of self- 
detenmnation," ie. of Will, exercised self-assertively. Then 
follows an exposition of how Moral Idealism regards the ideal of 
goodness as coming into play in connection with our rational 
desires, which are to be brought into its service. Moral life is 
exhibited not as individualist but as social. Morality, or the 
moral life, may be described as the renunciation of the private 
or exclusive self and the identification of our life with an ever- 
%videiiiiig sphere of Spiritual life beyond us." ^ This commences 
with the family, and extends to the eommuiiity, the state, the 
common brotherhood of humanity." Apart from them I have no 
real self, or only the false self of a fragment taking itself for a 
whole." The inner character of Morality is essential — *'tlieii 
only do I truly perform my duties when they are no longer a 
law imposed on my will, but a law with -which I feel and know 
myself to be identified " ; “ it is when the moral life of society 
flows into me that my nature reaches a fuller development ; and 
then only are my social duties adequately fulfilled when they 
cease to have the aspect of an outward law, and pass, in love and 
self-devotion, into the spontaneity of a second nature " : in the 
Sermons this is eloquently emphasised. 

The theological bearing of Moral Idealism arises in the need 
of an Infinite Spirit to, support the ideal of finite Spirits : an 
Infinite Spirit itself self-determining and Real: differing from 
the 'finite in its infinite or absolute character. ' In the moral life 
the solution 6i the opposition, between '' the natural and spiritual, 
the actual and ideal, the individual and universal nature of', man 
is only partial This' arises.' from the unrealisability of , the Ideal 
in its infinity, and ’ bhr haying to be ‘content with ' approxima- 
■ . 1st Mitiow, p. 256.-;:. b. ■ ^ F* ,276. ' 277. IK 201. ■ 
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tioiis : social mbtality, even at the best ; love and self-sacrifice, 
even if they reached the point of the 'absolute extinction of any 
private self-will, are the identification' of our individuality, not 
with an infinite, but only with an indefinitely progressive life/' ^ 
The solution is to be sought in the present realising of the Ideal 
beyond ourselves in God. Now it is the very essence of Religion 
that in it '' the iiiiinite has ceased to be merely a far-off vision 
of spiritual attainment, an ideal of indefinite future perfection, 
and has become a present reality.'"^ Our religious life means 
that w'e have found in God that the ideal is real, that the finite 
is ' suffused with the presence and life of the Infinite.' '' 

But if Caird says all this, is he not Intiiitivist ? And if so, 
what does the explicit opposition to Intuitivism in Lecture II. 
signify ? The answer to this question makes clearer the cardinal 
point of Ms position. He agrees with the Intuitivists that in 
religion we have the stupendous privilege of rising out of the 
finite, and of finding the ideal become real. Intuitivists rest 
here, in perfect satisfaction; here is both their religion and their 
philosophy. But Oaird thinks that there is a power of probing 
, deeper still ; that power is Reason or Thought, which in face of 
this experience asks, with all respect, But is it true ? Is there 
siicli an Infinite and Ideal Being ? The answer of the Intiiitivist 
is not final : ^ it is Thought only wdiich can give the final answer/^ 
Religious experience goes with Feeling, Imagination, Morality, 
into what is to be explained, and explanation means allowance 
or rejection by Reason. For himself he finds an aflirrnative 
answer ; and all is well. 

In the depth then of self-consciousness, and, at just one stage 
less of profundity, in self-determination towards an ideal life, 
Oaird's Transcendentalism finds the rocks on which it erects the 
edifice of belief in God. It claims that it comprehends both the 
infinite and the finite elements which we find in religion. In 
progressive knowledge, and progressive life, within the conscious- 
ness and life of the Infinite, the problem is solved. 

' , In the subsidiary chapters of the book Caird shows what 
he', tliinks of the other types. Espeoially - interesting are the 
rejections (1) of Feeling on the ground that we must find an^ 
-element of knowledge for foundation; (2) of knowledge of the 

^ l3t .Edition, p. 292. ■ - P. 294. , . ■ - ® F, 294. " . ' 

. '' , ^ Fp. 67, 58. ^ FpiM, 62,176, m 
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TEkiitive kind as not being what it professes to be^ iiiiiiiediate, 
and as being, of thatj empirical character which it professes to 
transcend; (3) of knowledge of the Demonstrative order, the 
Proofs, as only furnishing " steps by which we rise to knowledge/ 
but not carrying us all the way. The Ontological argument, 
which by its insistance on seeking reality in thought is in close 
kinship with Transcendentalism, is dismissed as confined to the 
mind of the individual thinker, his Consciousness of himself a-s 
individual, whereas Transcendentalism substitutes a thought or 
self-consciousness which is beyond ail individual selves, which is 
the unity of all individual selves and their objects, of all thinkers 
and all objects of thought.’’^ As indicated (p. 29), the Onto- 
logical argument held the ground by its partial reference to 
thought until a true and comprehensive reference should be 
fortlioomiiig. It could not go beyond a subjective notion; wiiile 
transcendentalism furnishes ' a necessary existence and reality/ 

Every return to these Lectures increases admiration for them 
as a masterly exposition of a type of Theism which in other 
hands has proved difficult for trained thinkers and beyond com- 
prehension for the majority of general readers, as is painfully 
evident in the perpetual issue of perplexed criticisms and irrele- 
vant refutations. To determine how much of the prolific work 
of German idealism is here condensed and how much is due to 
the author himself would yield no substantial gain for our know- 
ledge of this school. The book is no transcript : its masculine 
style and confident tone stamp it with the character of work 
which issues direct from the thinker's mind, from whatever source 
the dominant conceptions were acquired. It shows that the 
principles of Transcendentalism are human, and can be separated 
from German clothing. Let any reader take the two constnictive 
chapters on the Speculative Idea and the Moral life, and he must 
feel that Idealism is one of the modes of Theism wliicli the 
British mind as well as the German can conceive, expound, and 
invest with attractive and impressive character. 

'■ §2 

, Gated, Edward: MvoluHmof MUgimi, 1S92; Msmys, 1892; The CrlUcal 
Thihsqphf of Kmt, 1st ecL, 1877 ; 2nd ed,, 1889 

It might be : that the amplest view of Dr, Edward .Caird's 
method would -be -obtained liy . collecting what he says An ^ his 

. ’ .^pstlditioii, p. 158, 
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Coniineiitary' on Kant, though it would be diilciill} 
ill places to decide whether what is said is in. elucidation 
of Kant or is the commentator*® own opinion. But we shall 
do better perhaps to refer to the ¥iews enunciated directly in 
his Gifford Lectures on the Evolution of Eeligion. In these 
lectures, as he holds that evolution shows movement towards 
some true form of religious belief, it falls to him to state what 
that form is, to give a Theism of his own : although in an historical 
work be shows it more in result than in formation. 

His sixth lecture is on the Idea of God as the beginning and 
end of knowledge. To him as to his brother there is necessity for 
a universal principle as ' the most real of all things,* the ^ source 
of all other reality ’ : it is the most universal of ideas, but so 
far is it from being abstract that it is the ' fullest of meaning * 
and is ^ continually fertile of new meanings * : ^ it excludes no- 
thing, but includes and explains everything/ Here again, it is the 
principle of unity in all consciousness which is the essence of 
the idea of God. It is hidden in the germ at the beginning of 
knowledge, it shov/s itself in ' all the conflict and reconciliation 
of self and not-self,* it expands, and in returning upon itself 
becomes more truly itself. “The idea of God in its purest 
germinal form — the form which is at the very root of all the 
other forms of it — is the idea of the unity presupposed in all 
the differences' of the finite, especially the difference of self and 
not-self, of inner and outer experience.” To trace the evolution 
from this ' germinal * form is the purpose of the course of lectures. 

In development from this beginning it is obvious that the 
stress might be laid either on the subjective side of tins differ- 
ence or on the other side; accordingly Dr. Caird examines 
religions to see on which side their stress is laid : he finds it to 
be on the outer world in the Greek religion, on the inner 
in Buddhism, Stoicism, and the religion of Israel: while the 
mission of Christianity is to combine both, ie, Christianity when 
rationalised, 'when expressed in its philosophical and moral 
significances. 

. Dr. Caird’s own Transcendentalism enables him to throw light 
on ' the import and value of Kant’s onslaught on the Proofs. 
Its force depends upon Kant’s dualism as between the * logical ’ 
and the * empjirical * : ^ it is the ' con-natural wound of Kant’s 
system ’ that he did not see that his distinction between perception 

^ ii. p, 120. 
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ami yioiiglit was only relative : bis poieinic avails therefore only 
against his immediate predecessors and their assertion of identity 
between fehoiigiit and realitj^. Kant's endeavour to storm their 
position hj reviving once more the assertion that existence was 
precisely what was not thought ^ was an absolute inversion ' of 
the true result which his work has enabled his successors to 
achieve : Transcendentalism steps in to enjoy what he thus cut 
himself away from. So that in the unity of experience wdxich 
the Transcendentalist asserts is found that very idea of God as a 
' perceptive understanding ’ ^ which is the core of the speculative 
position. 

The Moral Theism recognised by Kant is freed by Dr. Caird 
from its individualism, and the Divine Spirit becomes immanent 
as well as transcendent, while the ideal Community of vspirits is 
no more merely ideal but is a reality. 

Dr. CaircTs treatment of Beauty is specially important and 
interesting. The Imagination most beneficently serves to 
brighten and guide the childhood of man and of the race until a 
time for ' earnestness V comes. '' The age when poetry is truth 
. , . must yield to the age -when it is discerned, as by Plato, to 
be only a ' noble untruth,' a truth of idea which is untruth of 
fact.” ^ Disillusionment must come, and the only remedy is' the 
rising to a true conception of the relations of ' the objective and 
the subjective consciousness.' Dr. Caird wuli not allow the 
resort to poetic imagination for the purjiose of filling in what- 
ever religion may fail to secure from reason. He protests 
against the ' value-judgment ' theory : and sets it forth as if it 
were luring us into the acceptance of the theoretically fake under 
the guise of the practically true. And he insists that the true 
office of Imagination is to work conjointly with Reason, clothing 
the Universals with concrete forms but always so that it be 
remembered that No great art could ever live if it ceased to 
regard itself as one with truth and goodness.” ^ 

' There is everywhere the impression that Sensibility, Peeling 
as suehyjs of little account for a philosophy of religion. In the 
treatment of Beauty, that Sensibility has a claim of its own: is 
what is repudiated: ^ Sensibility must follow the lead of Reason 
and Morality ;■ 'happiness must wait upon earnest truth ■and 
noble conduct. : OntthC' other hand, very notable is the assurance 
^ , 2 P. 129. 
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with wiiicli this great teacher of philoBophj stands forth in an 
age of perplexity and announces as the result of his ioiig-ooi:j« 
feiniiecl meditations that a rational .being who sees what rational 
means is of necessity a religious being. Ho Mystic could be 
more confident, and indeed Br. Gaird regards Mysticism as in 
fault only in being too eager ; it outstrips thought ^ and discounts 
its future gains.' But with his Spiritual Idealism he has reached 
out so far that on the essential point there is no fiitoe gain 
reinaining to be won : conviction, rational conviction, is secured, 

I have felt a special difficulty in even attempting to indicate 
Dr. Caird's position. When a Theologian presents Ms results 
(1) interwov’en not only with his own philosoxffiy but also with 
that of another in an intricate network of exposition and 
criticism, and (2) shown in operation in an historical construction, 
we have not before us the scheme of a ' Theism.' If Dr. Gaird 
should care to give us a methodical treatise such as Dr. 
Martin call's, English theology v/ould be greatly his debtor, 

§3 

Green, T. II. : Introdu-ctmi to Mumcj 1874 ; TroUgommia to Elhks^ 1883 

In these Introductions we find Green's philosophical position: 
and as the issue is belief in a Supreme Principle we have the 
source of a Theism, which, however, is not worked out beyond 
the fundamentals. 

From the spiritual principle which, he holds, must be 
supposed to be expressed in Hature, and to be involved in our 
own knowledge, there arises an apparent dualism between 
ourselves as knowing and the principle of nature as kno%vn. 
Knowledge implies a spiritual principle : so does Hatiire. This 
is resolved in an eternal self-conscious principle manifesting 
itself ill both. What is perceived emanates from a like con- 
sciousness, an intelligence, a spiritual principle. After illus- 
trating from what is involved in our reading a book with the 
presumption that we are in search of a ' meaning ' and have a 
capacity for extracting it, he says : ** May we not take it to be in 
a .similar way that the system of related facts, which forms the 
■objective world, reproduces itself, partially and gradually* in the 
soul of ' the individual who in part knows it ? . . . ' the attain- 
ment of knowledge is only explicable as a reproduction of itself 
in the human soul, by the eonseiouBuess for wHch the cosmos of. ■ 
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related facts exists in a. reproduction of itself, in wHcli it uses 
tlie sentient life of the soul as its organ/' 

On the active side it is in the freedom of man as intelligence 
rliat W 0 have ‘ our idea of a free Cause ; and in the ideal of 
Goodness we cannot rest without a personal embodiiiient, pro- 
gressive and eternal 

God is this Spiritual Principle : the presupposition of 
Knowledge, of Freedom, and of Moral Goodness, and of ^Nature, 
His reality carries with it the rea’lity of all these: remove it 
and they vanish into appearances, possibly illusions. Upon the 
Ethical consciousness Green's interest was concentrated, taking it 
both in the Moral and the Political sphere. His work upon 
Locke and Hume was dona to vindicate his metaphysics against 
empiricism, and he could then turn to Ethics. He wanted to 
know what was the philosophy of life, the best life for man : but 
the German genealogy of Ms idealism, made him uneasy until, he 
could show to the English mind lio-w it stood towards the 
characteristic work of the great English and Scottish schools of 
empiricism. In Ethics he considered that there is a serious 
gap in Butler in the absence of a theory of Will as freedom in 
distinctness from natural action, and the consequent 'dichotomy' 
of the moral activity as if man were a ' ready-made eoinj)Ound ' 
of conscience, self-love, and beiievoleiice ; the relations of the 
factors being treated by Butler in a vacillating way. By indicat- 
ing where Butler himself had a glimpse as through a loophole 
into higher regions, in his Sermon on the Love of God, Green 
sets his own position in line with the ethical thought endeared 
to the English mind ; and considers the reduction of philosophy 
to ' a sort of movement of the absolute thought ' to be ' the one 
essential aberration of Hegel.' ^ 

His treatment of ' religion ' as the sphere wLere the Imagina- 
tion with Feeling comes in and gives the ideas expression in finite 
forms is the same as that of the Cairds, but Green brings religion 
into the heart of Lis conception of spirit. Altogether Green 
keeps in contact with more of the concrete of experience than the 
Cairds.." , ■ His. spiritual principle presents itself, very directly to us 
as evoked by the necessity^ of explaining ourselves and the world 
as pur oTMnmy-limig experience. Taking his own statement in 
§14 and reading iL-with'f 73, as Mr. Farebrother suggestsf^WiS ^ 

. P-rdeg. p. V6, ' Popular PMlQmp)i% in Works, oti 1885. 
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is t/iio impression, and other passages confirm it. Explaiiaior}' 
efiicacy for not for bare eonsciousneas, seems to be his 
criterion of truth.' 

We do not seem to have to get away at all in order to reach 
the Tn.fii3.ite. The Cairds do not think so, either; far from 
it. But they sometimes leave us, I think, with the impression 
that we have made a far journey ; and this is what is alleged 
against them by their objectors. In Green we seem kept with 
our foot on the terra firma of fact and life, notably our own 
ethical life, our activity as free subjects trying to do our duty and 
pressing on tow’-ards our ideal, with all our fellows round us. It 
is true that this is only the order for us: that in the order of 
real existence the Divine principle comes first, and self perhaps 
last of all. But we are most affected by the order for us : so 
the impression made by one who so strenously works from spirit, 
in our self and in nature, as the object of our knowledge and the 
source of much that interests us, is that the regressive move-” 
nient is more potent for belief than the progressive. Our 
thought keeps running back to God : not from God to ourselves, 
but from ourselves to God. Green said himself that John 
Caird’s procedure is a sort of ‘ Sunday of speculation, not a w'eek- 
day of ordinary thought.' 

We may suggest that this is due to the difference between 
the Scotchmen and the Englishman. The Scotchmen were 
setting out their philosophy with the traditions of Scottisli 
Intuitionalism in their minds : the Englishman, with those 
of English Empiricism. The Scottish treatment is akin to 
Calvinist Theology, from God to man : Green’s to Anglican 
Theology, God manifest in the Church of the Incarnate Word 
as a source of practice and life. And so Green became quite 
iiaturaliy not the parent of Transcendentalists of the Hegelian 
kindred but the foster-father of such Idealism as is found in the 
writers of the Zm Jfmidi Essays, 

Strong, T. B. : Mantial of Theology^ 1S92 

In this general view of Christian Theology we have a 
'vigorous and realistic assertion of the Transcendentalist position 
.at -about the same level as Green's. .The character^ of Theological 
inference is indicated in the statement of the transcendental- 
'■..method,;,: he is not going to ascend out of experience to 
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an object: 'but to show that the idea of God is involved in 
experience, which cannot be understood or explained intelligently' 
without it. The idea stands at the beginning of knowledge, it is 
present all tlirongh the process which it guides, and it emerges 
enriched at the end. It is at once premise and coneJiision : we 
do not first set before oiirselves a godless world and lit the idea 
of God upon it : we try the conception of a godless world, set it 
by the side of a world dominated and penetrated by the idea of 
the Supreme Spirit, and see which of these is the most coiierent 
and iiiteliigible. In this we proceed on a line parallel with the 
w^ay in which we decide whether human life is personal or not. 

His first step is to establish this by metaphysics. In philo- 
sophy we are in search of a principle of unity, which we obtain 
by the transcendental method. From this position Mr. Strong is 
able to retain the traditional ‘ proofs/ but he gives them a fresh 
shape. In the Cosmological and Teleological we seek to show 
this principle as Causal, and we establish the principle as First 
Cause, in process, and as Final Cause. In the Ontological we 
posit that a condition necessary for thought to be true is also 
necessary for existence.” The idea of God, the spiritual prin- 
ciple, cannot in any other way be ' proved.’ And as in experience, 
by the nature of the case, it cannot be shown to be realised in 
fulness, we have as our alternative an ever-increasing realisa- 
tion, a progressive approximation. 

In Moral Ileason the same line conducts us to our goal : our 
personal life, self-determining towards Goodness, is explicable 
only in reference to a principle of Goodness, and to man as in 
commiuiion with it. 

Mr. Strong does not dismiss the ACstlietic conscioiisneBS 
(Beauty, Art), but places it between the Metaphysical and the 
Moral. Of itself it is not entitled to speak : '' Its result is for 
the most part pantheistic : the personality of God may easily be 
left aside ; and there is no firm line drawn between the evil and 
the good/’ 

The Consensus supports Theism so far as it goes. 

In relation to Faith and the element of Choice, Mr, Strong’s 
position is : shown , in Ms defence of Mas in Theology ' a ' 
readiness, to ' admit the. .'existence of God/ as against our being 
under compulsion as in' Mathematics or pure Logic. That is, the 
Theistic assumpMaiiv which ;; explains the world’ we cannot be 
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compelled to make at all: but I take .Mr. Strong to think that if 
we do make it we shall certainl}?' prore ifc^ for, the reason that 
ill coBiparisoii of a Theocratic world with a godless one coherence 
and GOiisisteiicy are all on one Side, and these are criteria of 
intellectual truth. 

Disciplesliip of Green appears in Mr. Strong’s dexsignatirig 
the moral interest of Theism as ‘ loftier ' than the ' purely 
metaphysical ' : ^ and it is so because it concerns not a ' complex 
of facts ’ and of laws (which cannot be broken by us but wdiicli 
might be altered without any result other than that of requiring 
us to readjust our formula), but a ‘ society of free persons " (with 
laws which can be broken by them but cannot conceivably be 
altered). And farther, it is moral consciousness which brings us 
into contact, ' into true and friendly communion,' with the personal 
Power from which it comes. ‘ Likeness to God ' is ‘ the ideal to 
which the moral agent tends.’ 

In his concluding pages Mr. Strong touches upon what he 
regards as the difficulty of the Transcendental method, that of 
really finding that the Idea is embedded in the concrete we 
know. He finds of course the standing difficulty of the happen- 
ing of things in time, which he considers to be '' the hinge of all 
the questions which we hav^e to regard as finally insoluble ” : - 
having started with absoluteness, eternity, transcendentally given, 
he has to show how’- from them we explain time and temporal 
process, while the empiricists would all along have told him that 
his trouble arises from beginning at the wrong end. But also he 
does not go with the majority of the school, because he finds 
Matter still on his hands. He has not adopted the spiritualisa- 
tion of it, but says that we are left in a permanent dualism. 
Farther consideration of this point, such as Mr, Illingworth, for 
example, gives, may perhaps satisfy Mr. Strong that the Time 
difficulty W'as really the obdurate one. 

The volume covers most of the ground of Christian Dogmatics, 
and but little space is at disposal for Theism. But that little is 
occupied with successful exposition, and stamps the theology 
with a broad philosophical character expanded with great fresli- 
ness and marked ability. 

■ As to method, has Mr. Strong made this quite clear to readers f In 
' a very sympathetic review of this book Professor Banka of Headicgley 
regards' him as using only the ordinary scientific hypothesis. This is, 
.ip, 29. ■ . •',/ ^P. 42S. 
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of course, an interpretation against whicli Mr. Strong lias apparently 
guarded lilmseif by stating that he was employing a metliocl ^ distinctly 
theological:^ the theologian requires a ‘new method/” . He distin- 
guishes it from scientific method by regarding this as engaged in placing 
facts in order, and making no inferences which are not of a rorifiable 
cliaracter. The new Theological method deals with the same facts but 
rests them all on a condition or assumption : yerification is not possible 
in any other mode than by showing that the whole mass is now cobesi're 
in a way that it was not before. This condition or assumption is then 
.held to be justified. But the terms have to be very subtly stated if tliis 
assumption is to be differentiated from a hypothesis, and on p. 419 
Mr. Strong seems to agree that ail sciences have ‘ to make room for 
their chief facts at the outset,^ in the same way that theology does. 


vStiulino, J. H. : Giffm'd Lectures^ 1889-1890 

This veteran Scottish Hegelian has given a set of lectures 
quite at the opposite pole to the stately and regular treatises of 
the Cairds. He does not expound a philosophy de now or show 
one in historical application; he gives his views a distinctlj^ 
historical setting of their own by employing them to freshen and 
restate the old proofs, of which he says uncompromisingly they 
are Natural Theology. His constructive aim is to draw them 
out of their old connections and invest them wuth new force and 
form by means of his Transcendentalism. And as he does this 
he ranges far and wide in giving us their old setting and 
establishes a new hold upon them for the mind which sets great 
store on drawing the present out of the historic past. 

The Ontological argument is reaffirmed as the assertion of 
the necessary demand of thought for the identity of its object 
with reality. Causality he holds to be a valid category in its 
form of dependence, and lie finds design in the world and a 
legitimate inference from this to the Designer. In the theology 
of nature he says that it is wholly dependent on the design 
argument : ' the clash of battle is here.' And he combines all 
three as ' ‘ undulations of a single wave/ The arguments are 
clearly stated, and he incorporates much history, the Greek 
originals are copiously treated, including a vigorous defence of 
Aristotle as having 'an 'Idealist element and a true Theology* 

His plan does,^:nqt 'include discussion of other bases. 

1 E-- 4 sp, 0. ' 
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Critically lie examines what he chooses to call a positive phase 
of scepticism in Iliiinej a comparative in Kant, and a .superlative 
in Darwin. The scrutiny of Hume’s reduction of Theology to 
teleology and of his rejection of the argument from analogy on 
the ground that it should show likeness in the cause, after lie 
had told us that anything is able to produce anything, is quite 
in Hume’s own vein. The Proofs are defended from Kant’s 
attack by showing that his polemic was not based on general 
principles, but on Kantian ; and not on true Kantianism either, 
but on Kant’s own personal system with the relics of others still 
sticking in its mass. As an antidote to Kant’s chapters it is 
effective. The criticism of Darwin is on the same line of ml 
homimm> argum.ent. 

No one would recommend these lectures to any one desiring 
a first introduction to Natural Theology, but to the student they 
furnish pithy and varied reading. Scholastic phraseology is quite 
eschewed, and there is indulgence in a grim humour which shows 
that not a little of Carlyle’s characteristics are Caledonian rather 
than entirely personal. The idealism gives a high tone ; and a 
genial toleration for honest thought, with a determination to 
look at the bright side of men’s thinking, render the lectures 
suggestive and stimulating. 

§6 

Momehik, a. W, : The Being of God, 1886 

This small volume is marked by great clearness of exposition, 
some of the substantial issues of Transcendental Theism being 
expressed with admirable lucidity. Its brevity prevents it from 
being more than a rapid statement of results. 

Dr. Momerie begins with Consensus, which lie treats very 
fairly, with Clifford, Lord Amberley, and ^ Physicus ’ (Romanes) 
aa opponents. He turns aside to dislodge Materialism and 
Agnosticism, and then lays down the argument from Design as 
his own first position : this he considers indicates ' Biipeniatural 
purpose/ while the ' unity of design ’ leads to Theism : but he 
allows only probability to this argument, as there are things out 
^ of harmony, and matter and space have to be presupposed. But 
the main position is the Transcendental one, that an Infinite Per- 
'Sdnality is presupposed in experience of any kind and in exist- 
ence of any kind. We have to suppose an infinite Understanding 
if tlie, system of things is to be intelHgible at all, and that it is 



intelligible even Science supposes, ilie questions wien .ue, xs 
tlie Infinite Thinker God ? i.e. is He Good ? Experience says so, 
on the whole our feelings respond and our moral ideals yearn 
for this as truth. Is this anthropomorphic ? Well, it is not the 
lowest but the highest part of our nature to which we resort, 
and we can do no more. So that we have as sum a Supernatural 
Purpose prohaUy disclosed in Nature, an Infinite Thinker certainly 
disclosed, and Goodness longcA for by the highest part of our 

nature. . ^ 

For an introduction to the method of tins School, J-i. 

Moroerie’s little book has the prime qualification of clear-cut 
thought and terse and well-compacted pihraseology. 


In this book we have a view of the recent literature oi our 
subject with an outlook into the future, in the light of one who 
is Mmself a Transcendentalist. As he does not give us an 
elaboration, a few indications will suffice to show what is the 
writer's own view. 

His c.hapter on Personality as ^ the Archimedean point from 
which the Transcendental method operates, is strongly written : 
Personality is a developing Unity, more and more known as 
evnerience nroceeds. He will not admit limitation as applicable . 
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§8 

Tylki!, C. M., Professor of History and Philosophy of Eeligioii, Cornell : 

Sttsis of Seligious Salicf, 1897 

This is a statement of Transcendentalism from the tlireefold 
basis of speculation, ethics, and aesthetics. The Ethical basis 
appears sometimes to be regarded as the most important, but 
as the Metaphysical is treated first and emphatically asserted, I 
have placed him in this SeliooL The first half of the volume — 
itself not lengthy — is occupied with the Science of Eeligion, 
wdiich leads Dr. Tyler to claim that recent Anthropology supports 
decisively the antiquity and practical universality of religious 
belief in some form or other. 

In the philosojfhy of religious belief the method is Idealist, 
and is Transcendental in a somewhat imperfect manner. If 
an Idea is such that reason demands it, validity is claimed 
for it: 'subjective necessities' of thought are strictly related 
to objective realities^ The existence of a Personal Ultimate 
Being is such a demand and the Idea therefore corresponds to 
Eeality. 

In our own experience the primary reality is Self, known. 

, in Self-consciousness on both objective and subjective sides. It 
is not known by Intuition ; although Professor Tyler uses the 
term, he does not mean by it what Intuitionalists mean. He 
says expressly that we are not conscious of self "by directly 
gazing at ” ® oneself : but " it knows itself in its acts of know- 
ledge/' This " Transcendental self or |)C>i’Sonality or ideal Ego, 
a Person we ought to be or become," is always before oim 
phenomenal self, which, indeed, is always striving tow^arcls it. 
This is the " Key to the metaphysical position," and he holds 
that all attack upon it has failed. 

From the idea of our own personality we rise to that of 
Absolute self. But Dr. Tyler is disappointing here. He says 
that the reality of Absolute self is ' implicated ' in that of the 
finite self : but all that he makes explicit is that man " feels 
liimself ,, to be dependent upon a Being who cannot be inferior to 
him in his personality." ^ This is ' a , confused statement, and 
does not contain what is required to Justify our rising to the 
/Absolute. Just where the Cairds have.appiied so vigorously the 
. transcendental method, Dr. Tyler misses Ms footing. When he 
■ 5 F. , s P, 123.'' ■ Ik ' ^ P. 124. ' » p. 126. , ■ 
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fcwns to the other finite reality— the World— he is elliptical 
asain: he at once ‘finds himself face to face with a _ new 
Causality, that of other than self, and knows that it is o 
the same kind as his own, since “agencies or powers must 
be homoaeneous to limit each other.” But where did . e 
aet this category of Causality from? From our self, he says, 
but we had not heard of it before, nor of the maxim aoout 

homgeneity^ lines he states as alternatives Transcendence and 
Immanence, and decides for Immanence, but only m a feW 
assertive phrases. He then briefly contends for Inteliigence 
and for Final Causes. 

The Ethical and Histhetical grounds are stated very weii: 
his Ethics is idealistic, of course ; from the categorical imperative 
and freedom there is inference to belief m a Beriect Being. 
The ^Esthetical gi’ound is not so ‘ sure “ our standards 
Beauty are more obscurely discerned than our Moral standards , 
though he is confident that Beauty is not whoUy a state of 
subiective pleasure caused by the objects we perceive, but is 
“something universally valid, something objective m things 
beautiful, something that reveals the infinite Soul of the Moild, 
who appeals to the soul of maa.”^ It is founa in Natui-e,— 
which is no ‘ dead mechanism,’— in animate life, and m moral 
character. These beget within us ‘infinite longings only to 
be realised by ‘ communion with the universal Soul. Variation 
and progress are recognised in both ethics and esthetics; but 
“the more refined the spirit of man becomes . . . tlie nearer 
we approach a consensus of judgment concerning things Beautiful 

and Good/’^ ^ ^ , 

He uses Absolute in the sense of implying all relatives, not 

of excluding them; and he follows Lotze ia- holding that the 
self-eonsoiousness of God does not depend upon the existence 
of a finite world, but that perfect Personality necessarily belongs 

only to an Infinite Being. 

His conclusion is clear-cut — “Keason compels me to hold 
that, there is m Hltimate Beality : the ground of both Mind and 
Matter ; and that this Ultimate EeaUty is a unitary Being and' a 

personal Being.’' *'■ • , .. i .4. 

He then tiums- to. Feeling, and under the term Love tr^ts pi 
the supreme . Feeling- <i£‘‘iihe;Soul and the. impossibility of satisfying 

202.. . ' . ' , * P. 119, 


' P, 189. 
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ii wiiliouti. ti* Perfect PerBoimlity* He associates Feeling with 
Duty, as ' laltigating its rigour.' ■ 3 

And he concludes by reference to -history where tlic tioocl 
Will is seen iniiiiaiieiifc in the whole process of the world” ^ 

This is not a.n original contribution to Tlieism of this typo, 
nor a clear and explicit ' exposition of the usual procedure. 
The Metaphysical treatment is defective and elliptical, and w^e 
cannot be quite sm*e that his mode of inference is really the 
■ ■■Tnmscendeiital mode. - .We .seem to... rise direct from self to^tlie ' 
Absolute, and even to have many ways of doing this : so he even, 
uses the term Intuition, ‘"through the reality of oiir personality 
%?e have the intuition of the Divine Being ” : ^ arid:agaiiu "" tlirougli 
oui‘ self-consciousness wo have an intuition of^ the' -self -eoiiscioits-: 
ness of the Absolute. ” : this is mistiness, / Then again, Transceiici.-.:;.'', 
ance is stated , as an alternative mcoB.sisten.t - with Immanence, 
and therefore rejected. . Dr. Tyler seems sometimes v.'tev^^-lee^^^ 
.more '/'confident .when on the Ethical ground than when on the 
Metaphysical, and to be grateful for the . ‘ Ethic-Metapliysic ' of 
::;;..:;:reoent.'Tim^ And,. again, he .says so much for Feeling that lie 
seems carried right away .into the -.Jlsthetic School. ■ It is, he 
;/;^|i,;:;::htie-:,:Mgh all'; it ‘elevates Ethics 

.its 'philosophical .'part, -brief 'nnd/ira^pidi'/ 
as it seems to me, neither decidedly transcendental nor clear in 
its exposition of that method, but at times leaning strongly 
towards Ethical and even JJsthetic Theism. But it is interesting 
from being connected with study of the Science of Eeligion, and 
as an indication of the kind of philosophical treatment which is 
congenial to a modern mind well versed in the lore of religious 
history. 

§9 

Eotoe, Josiah, of Harvard: The MUgimis Asped of lat ed., 

1 SS5 ; The Comepiion of Godj a Discussion, 1895, with three other Aiueiicaii 
: ' : Professors 

Professor Eoyce is engaged in ■ elaborating a Theism on 
Transcenclental lines. But we are precluded from, the necessity 
A 'of any examiiiaiioii of it by the fact that he himself dexirecates , 
- any‘ finality for what he 1ms attained so far. Ilis first book was 
'brightly written and has beeipa good deal read, but in the later 
■ ^ F. 267. ' " P. 120. 
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. volume . cited, he dissociates himself fimia respoiisibility 
now, and as there is no one else to take it up, little need be 
said. Martineaii gave it some atnentioii^ and the reflections 
I was prepared to make upon it were much in accord with 
what Martineau said. All that need be done in the case of 
a writer whose views are still in process of formation, is to 
indicate the trend in which his thinking has proceeded, so far 
as it is given to the world. As a living teacher of philosopliy 
who is deeply penetrated with theological interest, and is a 
remarkably lucid writer, Professor Eoyce deserves attention, 
even though unable to ask for a judgment on his work in its 
present stage. 

He opposes the old Demonstrative method as no longer of 
anj service : it was reduced by Kant to the status of ' mediaival 
artillery/ He takes experience in general and moral experience 
in particular, and, working traiiscendentally, infers that a definite 
Thought or Thinker is necessarily arrived at. 

This is the result of positive thinking, Dr. Eoyce holds, 
but he enlarges upon the special method of working up to it 
negatively : by asking ourselves what is meant by ' error ' we 
can get a clear conception of a doctrine of ' truth ’ : this lead*s 
us to see that truth must be a system, and that this implies an 
alldncliisive Thought : “ all truth is known to One Thought, and 
that Infinite.^' In a parallel way he works up to Infinite Good- 
ness by considerations based on our consciousness of Evil. From 
conflict we infer harmony : and this is only possible to a Supreme 
Intelligence which sees the whole conflict, and judges between 
good and evil. Only by reference to Infinite Thought therefore 
can we explain truth and error ; only by reference to a single 
Universal Will can we get support for the moral conflict in 
which we are engaged. 

As compared with the Ethical, I think the Speculative 
argument is exhibited as fundamental : it is in terms of Intelli- 
genoe, Thought, that he expresses himself most freely* And 
in the later volume he takes the step of planting Ms Theism 
upon a proof of Omniscience as the primary character of the 
Divine Being. Not exactly that he asserts that it is primary, 
or that this iB.thennly'.way of Theism; but it is the way that 
he himself delights in, _ In the early voltmie there was a 
tendency to lose, the Individual in the Divine, and even ‘in. the 
Social community; hut^^-in 'the later, Dr, Eoyce sete Jiimself 
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sfcreiKioi'islj’ to worJc out Individimlisiii. His fiual position is 
yet to be made cleaivmd iniiisCifibrd Lectures, pa-ssing tljroiigh 
the press (I!) 00), this is no doubt being doiied* 

§ 10. QvMsi-Tmmemdmtalimi 

SoiiiniMANj J. G., Cornell University : Melief m God^ IS90 

Dr. Sclmnnaii's main stress is on the Intellectual side, as 
tlie only source of results compelling assent ; and I taka Ins inetliocl 
to be that which I have designated Qiiasi-Traiiscerideiitolisni. 

His datum is the universe in general, which is regarded as 
alive throughout in a gradation which culminates in the spiritual 
beings in whom self -consciousness appears. It is iiecessray to 

^ Dr. Royce’s Gifford Lectures, The World and the Individual, 1900. come fo 
hand in time for us to see the position to which lie has been working. The change 
which is most iiiarked is his passage from the speculative conception by which lie 
regarded the Supreme lieing as primarily Thought, to a representation of Kim as 
Will and Thonglit in corn]>ination. Making good use of recent psychology, and 
assisted, as he hamisomoly acknowledges, by the work of Mr. Bradley, ho incor- 
porates wdll or purpose into the essence of the experience to he explainod, and 
therefore into the essence of the ultimate Being in whom the explanation is found. 
He elaborates his meaning of an idea : it is not a bare presentation to a Icnowing 
mind, but an idea appears in consciousness as having the significance of an act of 
Will. It is in this way that the internal moaning’ of an idea is formed, and this 
is -the primary meaning; then there is the ^external meaning/ the reference to 
some object supposed to be independent ; this is secondary. These two meanings 
appear at first to be in hopeless contrast, until a thii'd stage is reached in v^^hich the 
external meaning is reabsorbed into an internal meaning, and this is final. In 
calling }iim.self an Idealist, he lueans’by idea ttie result of tbiis completed process. 

He thou proceeds from the imperfection of every idea to the presumption of a 
complete idea, i.c. to an Absolute Being to whose 'Will tlie idea belongs — “An 
individnal type, consisting of the embodiments of the wills represented by aU finite 
ideas” (p. 341). Ho is keenly alive to the need for making good the character of 
Individuality : conscious minds are individualities, and the uitimate Being is 
an Individual in wdiom all individuals are comprehended: ‘the Individual of 
Individuals ’ (p, 40). In this respect his position is the same as that of those who 
labour to vindicate Personality in man and in God. 

The Conception at v/hicli Dr. Royce arrives is a complete one, according to the 
Defuiition used in this enquiry : the Supreme Being is , Absolute ; is Necessary ; is 
Transcendent, for He is the Completion of what in finites is ever uncompleted ; 
Inunanent, for finite conscious beings express His Will and His Thought ; Personal 
or. * Individuar ; and Good or Perfect.-' His 'position he himself designates an 
■ * Idealistic theory of the Absolute' (Pref, viii). As the wmrk of one wdio advances 
from Hegelian Id;eali.stri by means of Mr. Bradley and of recent psychology, guided 
by > determination to obtain a clear, correlation of personality and absoluteness, 
r>r.’Eoyee*s-?ie'w has a comprehensiveness which gives it a high place in this school, 
and 1 regret that the recency of the appearance. of this final''Stage of his development 
has preveiiteci a fuller account of it in the text. , : 
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ol)serve that in ^ spirit ’ ha does not include essentially love of 
Goodness: the essence is self '•consciousness, self-deteriiiiiiatioc, 
self-existence. 

Plis principle of mference is interpretative hypothesis, not 
demonstration, nor induction, and not true Transcendentalism : 
but hypothesis accepted provisionally for subsequent verifica™ 
lion, after the manner of the sciences : '' there is no higher cer- 
tainty than that possessed by the working* hypotheses of science;''"' 
by these objective certainty is attainable. Intellect wu’th its 
demand for unity rightly seeks such a hypothesis in order to 
explain the world: the idea of God would do this, so the 
question is, In this idea have we a vera causa ? He claims that 
we have, because the human spirit is such, and indeed is the 
only t'Cra emisa we know : and so a world-spirit is given to u>s 
by what lie calls ‘ anthropocosmie Theism.’ 

His division of the subject is, God as ^ Cause or Ground 
of the World,’ as ‘Realising Purpose/ and as ‘Father of 
Sxiirits.’ 

I. By Causality he means Permanent Cause, not First 
Cause ; one of his strongest XDoiiits is that there is before 
us no beginning or end of the world, wiiich is a constant 
and eternal thing. Nor will he consent to rise out of it : he 
holds to an ‘ intra-miindane Cause ’ of an ‘ uncreated world ’ : at 
the heart of the world this Cause is to be sought. He follows 
Lotze in holding to efficient Causation, now actually in process, 
and embracing phenomena in a reciprocal activity which is 
wholly incomprehensible except in reference to an Absolute 
Being. As the world is active, so in this Being is life, and by 
reference to ourselves we regard it as spiritual. The world then 
is the ‘ eternal self -revelation ’ of such a Spirit. 

II In Teleology he takes what is fjractically an io priori 
j)osition. The Divine Sjmit in whom we have iearne^i by 
Causality to believe, when expressing himself will do so in pur- 
poses and designs constituting order and relations in the world. 
The teleology "we gather from empirical observation only goes 
so fai as to furnish' a means for bringing in the analogy' with our 
own activity.-: but: so far, as this is forthcoming there is verifica*' 
tion of the great hypothesis. Still, the ends we can clearly see 
by obseirvation- are', few “and; "not very important': in organisms 
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v/e eatcli our best; glimpiies ; aEd, oh' tb.e 'ofclicr hand, the dys- 
f.eleologies are verj^ gi'eai 

Yet lie expounds clearly the bearing ofyNatiual Seiection as 
not casting ' ends ^ out of nature, but only altering our knowledge 
of the location and mode ' of operation : and he holds that E?oiii- 
tion has revired and strengthened the 'anthropo(3entric view of 
Nature. 

It is, however, a' '' grcsat -defect .that' he '''treats of external 
nature apart from moral nature, which he takes up in a separate 
discussion as belonging to heart or .soul, 'iiot to mind. Hence the 
extreme meagreiiess of the-'" glimpses ' from empirical observation. 

III. In Ms treatment of the. Ethical aspect' I freely confess 
' myself unable to trace consistency. He depreciates it in eompari- ■ 
- son with the Causal argument, wMich proceeds without it : lie 
expressly declares that from Goodness we only g.et access to tlie 
iiot.tO 'the existence of the Divine Spirit, that GnodneS'^'is;/:; 
Cauvattribute-: or predicate with which' we ‘invest' him.:-'": .And" ' 
yet he seems to allow’ that if we knew absolute 3iioral law- we 
could make the inference : “ How can we explain man's re- 
cognition of moral law apart from an innate endowment wliich is 
as distinctively characteristic of the human spirit as intelligence 
or willy and wdiich, like these, must have its ground in one 
infinite Spirit ? ” ^ “ Such a permanent and essential factor in 

man's make-up must have its ground in the eternal spirit from 
which we derive our existence; God, therefore, is a God of 
righteousness.'’ And against derivative Ethics he affirms a 
moral ideal in which “ we have believed something absolutely 
wortlifui " ; ^ and goes on to assert a conviction that no ethical 
school really denies ‘ the transcendent ideal.’ How this is 
reconciled with the statement that only the cosmic argument 
finds a basis and that there is, ‘ no anthropic proof ’ ^ is beyond 
my discovery.^ 


^ P. 246. 2 242. ^ P. 24S. ^ P. 23S. 

®The whole passage (p, 240) is: ^‘The fact wall liaye to be rocogaused soonei' 
or later that there is 7io anthropic proof at the e:cistence of GocV^ (A dietimi which 
sweeps Ethical Theists from the field.) *The moral idea of man may throw mme 
HjjM ifpm the moml character of Ood, hot is powerless to prove the divine exist- 
eiioe. More than this I cannot concede to Br., Martineaxi. . . . The true state of 
■the case seems to be that, thongh -c'onseience..do^'^ not prorc ike existence of one , 
infinite spirit, it yet obliges ns to invest it, if existent, ^ with the predicate of right- , 
, If there be a God, moral kws seem best explained as 'expressions of his' ‘ 
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Taking Ms three lines together we have t!ieii what lie, aptly 
enough, , calls anthropocosmism, the idea of God as universal 
Spirit, a scientific hypothesis, which is fortified by its interpre- 
tative power when teleologically applied, and is invested with 
farther predicates of Goodness or Love by our moral consciousness. 

We do not find strict necessity for religious Belief,, although, 
the hypothesis is placed in a position which entitles it to be 
accepted by 'all conscious- minds/ ^ ' True, we have' also ;a: state'-- 
meat which carries Dr. Sehiirmaii right.' over into the Tran- 
scendental camp, “ as eternal ground of all existence, God is not 
only conceivable but necessary to the thought that goes far 
enough in its analysis of given reality/' ^ What could the pure 
Transcendentalist say more ? But this is not consistent with 
the general tenor of the lecture on the Logic of Belief. 

The Theism is wholly of Immanence : ' iiitra-mundane/ 
there is no Transcendence, not even the partial Transcendence 
of Martineau, w'hich is expressly repudiated. This is the only 
world, and to think of a First Cause outside it is out of date.*^ 
His own expressions are Universal life, World -soul, Eternal 
spirit, the Father of spirits. Infinity is asserted, but without 
any discussion ; Personality is, of course, of the essence but it 
is not inclusive of Goodness; inference from Goodness, as we 
have seen, is not consistently treated. 

As compared with master- works, this exposition is somewhat 
immature, as the inconsistencies above indicated show”, and some 
further reflection is required, which may be expected from the 
author as time proceeds. 


Balfoije, a. <T. : The Foundalioois of Belief ^ 1895 

The superficial perspective of Mr. Balfour's book is, perhaps, 
not quite that into which the contents shape themselves after it 
has been read. The forefront should rather be occupied by the 
subject of his Part iii., the endeavour to remove the controversy 
from the close court where Eeason sits alone into the open air 
■where men' judge, and feel in all the plenitude of their natural 


.nature. It is dif&Qixltvip'nAt-’ impossible,. to tliink that the ewiastiug giotind 0/ ' 

things should be iEdilferent, to those virtues and graces that constitute for us the 
chief e»d of man,’* '[I-httveUtalicIsed’some ejcpressions xhich seem to me to be the 

Key- words of the ptograph’d ’ 
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fa.eiilliies. Mr, Balfour protests .against the procedure Vvlricli hm 
placed Ee.'isoii in. a position beyond her po.wer to fill, and bejoiid 
her rights as well. Under ■ the somewhat discredited name of 
Authority ' lie groups many non-rafcioiial infl'uem'ves which are 
to be reclvOiied with in the forinafeion of the beliefs of .mankind, 
and he sees no Justice in the claim made that Jleasou should 
dispossess the,m ail and ask men to disbelieve everything save 
what comes from her ' iiioutli. It 'is . this general attitude of 
mind which, we think, should .have" been vindicated first; the 
transition to the next great purpose, of. 'the book would then be 
easy, namely, the c.rlticivsm- of Naturalism as’ n particular seheiiie. 
offering itself as sole determinant- of human belief, in the name 
of Eeasoii. And then ’we should pass- to the .coiisfauictive 
endeavours of the author; the indication of amiider foundations 
than mere reasoning can supply for the support of wliat is 
,:>eredible, ,md' 'W credit, by mankind.; 

Balfour’s own. Theism is'' the setting^.: 
out of the Personal life of man as the basis on which beliefs are 
to be built, and religious belief among them. To do this he 
takes two steps : first, a vindication of all the elements of life 
as against the pretensions of the Intellect ; and second, a vindi- 
cation of a wider ^ personality ’ than that of the conscious 
activity of the individual 

Ifirst : his reduction of the pretensions of Eeasou. Belief of 
,.:ebur8a'."iM follow' knowledge p what we ^ know we also , 

believe, as for example in the history of England : but it 
also goes beyond knowledge, and that not only in procuring fresh 
objects but in investing objects already before ns with new 
character and meaning. Mr. Balfour writes : ■ If faith be pro- ' 
vLsionally defined as conviction, apart, from or in excess of proof, 
then it is upon faith that the maxims of daily life not less than 
.the loftiest creeds and the most far-reaching discoveries must 
ultimately lean.”^ Faith here' is that part or kind of belief 
’which is in excess of knowledge; and Mr. Balfour insists oii^ 
recognising its operation in the maxims of common life as well 
’ as in the most elevated region of belief.' He protests against 
fihe .popular philosophy of recent ’ times, which has claimed the: 
whole '"of belief for reason, all else, -'being deemed ' bigotecU and’ 
absurd/. He indicates ^ ways in ' which, this ' - illusion ' has come 

' I'; UT. e. ii., and referanees to Part i. c. iii and Part ii. c. !ii 
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about, and caustically examines the capability of empirical and 
denioBStrative Reason for accomplishing such a result as has 
been claiBied : alleging the inadequacy of the senses, the inferi- 
ority of Intellect to Instinct and Habit as a guide, and the 
failiire of reason to establish itself in a final philosophy. 
But men ai'e not really much occupied in seeking reasoiied-oiit 
systems of thought or codes of rules : Systems are aiul must 
be for tiie few/' lie says ; the majority of inankiiid are content 
with a mood or temper of the thought/' What other sources 
are indicated ? Many might be pointed out even within the 
compass of the individuaPs own natural endowments. But in 
order to gain a full view we had better at once take into 
account the second step of his procedure, his widening of the 
import of * personality/ 

Secondly, then: what is our personal life? Mr. Balfour 
takes a wide sweep : we are not solitaries, we live in ' psycho- 
logical climates/ which may be those of ' a generation, an epoch, 
a whole civilisation/ or, narrower, of ' a sect, a family ' ; ''at 
every moment of our lives as individuals, as members of a 
family, of a jiarty, of a nation, of a Church, of a universal 
brotherhood, the silent, continuous, unnoticed influence moulds 
our feelings, our aspirations, and what we are more immediately 
concerned with, our beliefs " ; ^ " Custom, education, public 
opinion, the contagious convictions of countrymen, family, party, 
or Church,"- operate naturally, producing even our interior 
assents. The error and the absurdity are transferred, in a 
vehement passage,^ to those who suppose that each individual 
has produced his own codes of belief or of conduct Eeason, 
then, is reduced to a share, and only a 'slender' share, ^ in 
the processes within the individual life, and the individual life 
itself is placed only as a nucleus round which a complex of 
forces gather to form the personal life which is the true basis 
of beliefs, religious belief included. 

Mr. Balfour has chosen the term AuthorUy as the designa- 
tion for the mass of iion-rational infliienees. It is not 
appropriate to‘ such of them as are processes of the individual 
life, the physiological 'and psychical processes' which co-operate 
with reason in manufacturing the convictions -necessary to the 
conduct^ of life/;, _ We usuially understand’ by authority influence 
from outside ourselves.. , Bpt there is not much to cavil at m 
iPartm.:e;H, ^ Jk Ik ' 
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tlie term, at any rate imtil a more appropriate one is offered by 
ilie critics. Its use enables Mn IMfoiir to draw oiir atteotion 
away from the consciouB and deliberate reasoning wln'cfi gives 
us some of our convictions to the iincojisciouB internal processes 
and the outside influences acting upon us in our place in the 
social community, which, in his opinion, count for very iriiieh more* 
Wiuit other processes does he set" out! ' We could have 
desired a systeniatic view" of them, but as this is not forthcoiiiing ; 
we must collect such as are indicated.' ‘Needs' is his foAmurite 
word— “Some wider scheme wiiicb though it be founded in the- 
last resort upon our needs, — and they sliould "not be the lowest, 
—shall at least take account of' other needs thaU' those we share 
with our brute progenitors." ' .With' him . it is .mur' ethical and 
aesthetic needs, the demands of our moral nature and of our 
dfeeli.iigs,:/'\par'tieularly the, highest feelings,- . which . .are 
.associated with such ' satisfaction -of Season as die .allowu 'Me ^^ 
does not cut Season out : such Season as that of Leibnitz, Kant, 
Hegel, and even Spinoza ‘ interests the world ' and is a part of 
the enjoyment of our life, but an enjoyment limited to a few. 
Still, a certain interest in Season belongs to us all. He wants, 
then, an Object of belief which shall be adequate for the satis- 
faction of all these ‘needs': the human race, for instance, is 
inadequate for this purpose ; if that were our highest object our 
practical ideal w^ould be ‘dwarfed and beggared,' because we liave 
‘ aspirations and emotions ' which have been in the i>ast ‘ nour- 
ished upon beliefs in the everlasting and the Divine';^ but man 
as Naturalism shows him is ‘ an accident, his story a brief and 
transitory episode ' : - and this, alleged as in itself a conclusive 
obstacle to our accepting a naturalistic account of man, show^s 
that Mr. Balfour's view' of ‘ needs ' is that they require some- 
thing everlasting and divine to rest upon. Reverence is 
indispensable, and the object must be one which wull inspire it. 
Of Ethical needs he says that some would he “effectual for 
their purpose though, nothing corresponding to them should 
exist ” ; but there are some which "would work more harm tlmn 
good unless we can sustain the belief that there is somewhere 
to.be found a Eeality wherein' they can find their satisfaction, 
and he instances the need of • bringing the individual into 
harmony with the Community. _ In the. summary of propositions 
’ which he sets over against .Naturalistic ■ dogmata, he aims at 

‘ Part I. c. i ' ^ Ik ■■ ; ® Part iv, c. vi, 
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stateirieiifcB which will indicate sources of satisfaction for Eeasoii, 
and names infinite love^ the realisation of true spiritual freedom, 
the enjoyment of beauty, and the sense of the infinite value of 
the soul. Ho therefore claims credence for 'immutable verities 
of an unseen world/ not because of tlie requiremeuts of the 
' fleeting fancies of the individual/ but because of the demands 
of '' those characteristics of our nature, which w’e recognise as 
that in us which, though not necessarily the strongest, is ihe^ 
highest ; which, though not always the most universal, is never- 
theless the best/’ ^ 

Such being the basis, our personal life in this social fulness, 
what is Mr. Balfour’s next stage ? w^hat is his method of con- 
struction ? It is the Method of establishing truth by the 
justification of presumptions, the Imid of proof which Kant 
called Transcendental. Kant applied it to knowledge and to 
morality : a Transcendental truth wms one which must be 
supposed in order to explain experience as object of knowledge, 
or, practically, to give a foundation for morality. It is here applied 
to the whole range of personal life : that is true, is real, which 
must be supposed in order to yield satisfaction to the manifold 
needs of our complex nature, especially at its highest and best, 
in its permanent and abiding features. Mr. Balfour directly 
affiliates it with Kant’s method, and asks whether ''somewhat 
similar inferences are not fitting portions of the provisional 
philosophy he is endeavouring to recommend.”- 

The Empirical method of reason we know that Mr. Balfour 
rejects with emphasis; Intuitions engrafted upon sense-percep- 
tions in the eighteenth-century manner are also dismissed ; 
Transcendental Idealism, as establishing a Divine Unity from 
the unity of self-consciousness, is too abstract. Why not take 
the whole of experience together ? It is a fact, with all its 
aspirations and needs ; and it stands in vmuo, so to speak, 
unless the presumption of a Divine source and a Divine foiinda^ 
tion be accepted. Take it in another form of expression, 

“ Eeview each of these departments ” — science, ethics, assthetics 
— 'Hn turn, and^ . . compare its position in a theological 

setting with that, which it necessarily occupies in a naturalistic 
'Oiie/"*^' 'Does' not ‘this’ mean that as the introduction of certain 
ideas (theological) ^^ves '/coherence, significance, interpretation, 
order to the matter/pf;4eience,,, ethics, and {Bsthetics, incoherent 
Part IV. e, i ■' ' - Pari iv, e. vi. > ® Ih 
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and iiiiiiiterpretable otiierwisej a ^ proof ' of tlie validity of ihma 
ideas is obtained ? And is, Bofe'tMs the point' of the transcend* 

Headers of Mi‘. Balfoiirh' book have been leil a%Tay from his 
complete position, I l)elieve, because he has always written 
again>st Transcendental Idealism, and he devotes a chapter to 
adverse criticism of it in '.this'., very volume. And they have 
hastily seized upon' his- appeal to Authority ; as' Ms central point, 
and warned Mni’ that all the woes of N'aturalisrii are lonught 
upon him by so naturalistic a., procedure. .^But, as I read it, the ' 
appeal to Authority is siniply a demand, that the biasis be 
broadened in the two directions I have indicated,, from reasoning 
to noil-rational processes- 'within the .individual, and from the 
'individual in. his .abstract simplicity to' the personality in all its 
■.:so.cial natiire. .Certainly the attack on TranscendentalisnidB-not-^:^^^ 
. 8-asy tO' fit .in with Mr. Balfour's own method. ' He , o.bjecds-: 'to 
......the.-recourse to self-coiisciousiiess is abstract; he will' not .-follow---, 

into that recess : well, it is not therefore untrue, or even useless, 
so far as it goes : why should he not accept it for what it is 
worth ? he might very well do so and incorporate it with his 
own method, and should do so unless he can disprove it. This,, 
it is presumed, he considers that he does, although his reduction 
of it to Solipsisi'u is hotly resented by its advocates as a mis- 
conception of it, strange in so acute a mind. He objects, farthe.r, 
that if not too narrow, it is too wide ; if it issues from out of 
:::f barren -'^abstractness it cannot be stopped' from: taking., up-',,: all 
...ex.p.erien-cev the 'evil. ''and the -good. .'But suinly he; caj:iiiot-.taIm 
both these objections ? ' If he. stands by the latter, it is the very 
objection which he must himself meet, for it applies to his 
own procedure. ' Needs 'must be satisfied: surely this is width 
itself? And though he does go on to specify ethical, icsthetie, 
religious needs as those wdiich he has in mind, he does not give 
that attention to his discrimination of what he would maintain 
’ from what he w-ould .reject that should have -been given : nor does 
he iiidic3ate what he would do 'with those ' needs-'' which are ignoble 
and base and lead to evil,, and therefore do not fit into tlie 
setting which otherwise he ■ claims as^ the beneficent efiect of 
Ahe 'introduction of religious ' ideas. A. canon of discrimination 
^ was Helper more necessary for'aiiy-one than it -is for himself. ^ 

Mr. Balfour’s attitude to, Reason is of special interest He ^ 
feels ‘Called upon expressly to denounce the claims of Empirical : 
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reason : it presumes to shut the door to kiiovf lodge of a super- 
sensible world, and his pages gleam and sparkle with, epigrojiis 
when he has to expose its pretensions : to Demonstrative Eeason. 
he can be more respectful, because its aims are worthy tliougli 
it cannot achieve them: Transcendental Eeason he opposes as 
advocated by Hegelians and especially by Green, and yet he 
himself resorts to a Method of Proof which is not mere assertion, 
but a mode of inferential process, and therefore Eatioiial after 
its kind. For the modeKS of Eeason which do profess to bring us 
into contact with things 'everlasting and divine’ he has, of 
course, no scorn such as that aroused by the impotence of 
Emihricism. He regards the philosophical systems of the world 
as interesting constituents of human life, each of them an eflect 
of its age, and attracting attention and regard in ways not 
dissimilar to that by which literature generally wins its admirers : 
something ajsthetieal is at work in making a man choose 
between Locke and Spino^sa. He would hardly object, we may 
suppose, to a similar treatment of Methods of Theism. He likes 
liis own, and issues it to the world as a man issues a poem or an 
oratorio, and leaves it as the expression of his mind, to influence 
others according to their own inclinations and tastes and ' needs/ 
But against limitation to the spliere of mundane interests, 
utilitarian moralities, and empirical conceptions, the whole force 
of his personality is directed. 

We should like to know whether Mr. Balfour has an ideal of 
what human personality at its best should be, or whether he is 
content to place the great minds, the choice spirits of the race 
as a varied host, a galaxy of spirits differing from one another in 
glory? There are signs that beyond the differences he still 
believes there is a ' transcendent Truth,’ which should be 
common to all, the varieties coming from the ' half -seen vision ’ 
and the ' halting expressions ’ ^ which limit even the loftiest souls : 
that there is really '' a divine Spirit, Who is the Ground of ail 
being and the Source of all change/’ ^ This belef is, though not 
Eational, 'worthy,’ and therefore entitled to acceptance with 
-reverence, and to the allegiance of our moral nature.^ More 


^ Part IT., c. Iw, , ■ , / Part iv. e. y. 

® The atliiiity 'Wn MfonPs procedure -with that of the ValM-jwig^neffi 
iiiethod uow in ifflaomg BitscWiau theologians Is striking enough m itself; 
md we are not surprised to find- that he received a cordial welcome from the great 
Eitschllan, Kaftan, a$ -hook appeared See (hitdeal volrVi. , ^8^5* 
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iliaii this we caiirioi look for from one' who regards^ iiiiilicatioii 
of beliefs as only an ideal. If once lie -ventures to call his woik 
a ^theory/ this is rather a casual expression tlian Ids real 
valuation of it His book is rather to be taken as a piiilosophy* 
poem, an expression of personal faith, quasi-resthetic, to be 
admired or the opposite as the reader is disposed. If a man, for 
example, finds the dirge-like poems of ^oiibt and agnosticism 
more to his taste than Mr. Balfour's bright pages, he may 
assert his right of choice with Mr. Balfour's full acquiescence. 
Only, if his satisfaction is limited to what the pheiionimial 
world can yield, he must accept as a correlative fact that his 
own needs are shallow and his character ill-grown. For Mr. 
Balfour himself science, ethics, aesthetics ail make demands so 
extensive that satisfaction can. come only when man acknow- 
ledges: 'himself in the' presence of a Divine Being.- 

§ 12 

Saitxbbus, T. B. : The Quest of Faith ^ 1899 

An interesting variant of this Type is the Theism of Mr. 
Bailey Saunders in so far as he expresses himself positively in a 
volume which is in its main purpose critical. Mr. Saunders 
takes the Object of religious belief to be a Postulate which oilers 
itself as an explanation. '‘Does the hypothesis of a morally 
perfect poiver . . . offer a more satisfying explanation of a 
greater number of the aspects of life than any other, or rather 
than universal doubt, the only other possible alternative ? " ^ 
Mr. Saunders accepts the hypothesis, and does not scruple 
therefore to use the term revelations as descriptive of the 
contents of religious belief : it is ' a heritage of revelations . . . 
reiected from the great Eeality.'‘^ But, on the whole, his 
other term ' discoveries ’ is more congenial, for except for this 
Postulate the whole content of religious belief is regarded as 
the product of the believers' minds: a subjective character is 
diffused over the whole field. Like Science and Art and 
Morality, E'eligioii is the product of men's opinions and desires. 
He 'does not take the producing agency to be mankind at large, ^ 
the vast majority of us are merely recipient in this respect: it"' 
is- the opinions and aspirations of highly gifted individuals which 
Bucoessively add new content, to Religious belief, His position 

V,:7y.; "'7 ^ P, 90. ^ Last page. 



is closely akin to that of Sabatier, who, Ixke 
considers that this is the main outcome of tho ilai. 

in Theism. ,i . . 

Mr. Saunders’ volume is replete with well-express 

Ho deals with the inconsistencies of Huxley’s variou 
with Mr. Balfour, in whom he iinds, as I have d 
Transcendentalism than Mr. Balfour himself seems . 
with whom, indeed, Mr. Saunders is in close a 
Dr. Fraser, whom he praises highly ; with Drumr 
‘once more’; Mr. Lilly and Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
wTriters ; and with Mr. Crozier, as representative oi 
of History ; and he includes also a lucid exposition 

in the light of recent philosophy. 


The Maj) of L'lfc, 1S99 

following paragraph (p. 212), 

discuss religious questions simply as questions 
In later life they more frequently 
working hypothesis of life ; as a con- 


Leokt, XV. E. H. 

This volume contains the 
which admirably describes this mode of Theism 
“ Young men ( 
of truth or falsehood. 

accept their creed as a _ . , 

soiation in innumerable calamities; as the one supposition 
under which life is not a melancholy anti-climax; as the in- 
dispensable sanction of moral obligation; as the gratification 
and reflection of needs, instincts, and longings which are planted 
in the deepest recesses of human nature ; as one of the chief 
pillars on which human society rests.’' 



CHAPTER IT 


V Type IV.-~Ethical. .-Theism ^ ^ 

■§! 

The considerable transfer of influence - from Intellectual to 
'■-'--Ithicai-TM wMcb ..we have to 'deal, has' 'perhaps ' been^^^ 

effected by German. Idealism more .than by any.o.ther assignable 
^■'''■agency.;'^ that is to. say, Idealism has been the agency .iii '.,the': 
higher region of piiilosophieai and ' theological thought. , But 
there have been powerful currents working below, all the while, 
and England has had 'its. own stirrings- in this respect. The 
intellectual schemes of the eighteenth century became less and 
less competent to satisfy the religious needs of men. The piety 
which accompanied them was inadequate in the face of the 
rising evangelical fervour in the Church and in its oflshoots in 
Methodism. The kind of public spirit which accompanied them 
— not meagre or low in the century which founded our Indian 
Empire..- 'and our' colonial supremacy': against ''.the- 
world — -was yet giving 'p-lace to -a spirit more humane in temper, 
powerful enough, though checked by the spirit of wildness in 
the Gallic Eevolution, to cause the nineteenth century to 
; develop quickly the Abolition- .of ' ATegro 'Slavery, Keform of the 
Criminal Code, the widening of the Constitution, the admission 
' ■ of Eomanists to political franchise, and Freedom of Trade. 

.. The ^ - number was constantly incr'easiiig of ‘those whose 
minds seemed imirnpressed by the purely Demonstrative type 
-■ of Theism ; who were turning to ask what is the truth 
, as to the Divine Being' from' quite ■ other considerations 
tthan accounting for the creation , of the world. What they 
f desired was, ,a support for belief 'in Goodness, a belief which 
.#buld,"lie at the heart of trust. 'in' the future success oi those' 
'moral and social reforms ■ which- ' aroused their ardour, and 
furnish support for, attributing -religious character to the 'world' 
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ill some degree of consonance wiMi the ascription f?f its creation 
and rule to God as revealed by and in Jesus Christ Some 
turned clear away to Revelation : for them there was no inter- 
mediate territory; but others found the required term Jirm,a 
in the moral side of human experience, the declarations of 
conscience and the broad features of moral order disclosed in 
the history of mankind : and others still, in the depths of feeling 
or of mystical intuition. It is those who found their resort in 
the Moral aspect of life who come into the type of which 
are now to take some examples. 

Men of this mood said that they found demonstration, 
though forcible, inadequate for conviction ; if left alone to 
fight with intellectual scepticism the issue was dubious. Others 
went farther and were not afraid to say that the issue on the 
purely intellectual basis had been lost. Intellect must therefore 
cease to press for the supreme place in the formation of belief. 
At most it led to a hard and un worshipping certitude : it 
might demonstrate an Almighty powder, a w^onderful Designer, 
but this was quite subordinate in interest to the question as to 
Infinite Goodness and Perfection : so subordinate that it failed 
to arouse vital interest in seriously religious minds. In England 
there is evidence, I think, that the bias was setting in all 
through the century towards this Moral attitude, and it became 
very pronounced as the nineteenth century advanced. The 
experience of Robertson of Brighton was widely representative. 
Intellectual doubt possessed him even to distress of mind; 
but where he touched bottom was on Morality and Goodness : 
on that he rested. '' I have got so far as this : Moral goodness 
and moral beauty are realities, lying at the basis, and beneath 
all forms of the best religious expressions. They are no dream, 
and they are not mere utilitarian conveniences. That suspicion 
was an agony once. It is passing away,” ^ And' tMs rest wim 
not secured by induction or demonstration: '“"the evidence of 
goodness and wisdom in the external world is very questionable 
in some moods at least.'' ^ It was in his moral consciousness, 
therefore, that he found rest.^ 

^ Tol. i 111. ^ ® M. S41. - 

® As maBy readers ■may Mve a .special interest in the way in whicB. rellgxoBS 
belief, was vindicated by 'Ibis independeat and sensitive mind, a few references to 
bis Zif 0 - and ZeUers may-,', be ;ns©fnl. In i. 840, be repudiates Demonstrative 
Theism ; 162, be stands ..oB; ibe. Moral basis as above ; 227, be has a * strong 
light' about Beauty,' as leading through the sensuous ,to Moral ^ beauty, and so, on - 
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§ 2 

I'Usliop of London^ afterwards Archbisiiop of Canterbury ; 
Thn lMMu}n>G between Mdiffim mid Scmm, Bamptoa Leetiires, 1884 

This 


EeiigioB ' as f;he issue of 


IS a vigorous statement of 
thought upon Intriitiooal Ethics. The writer considers Iiimself 
to be bringing to logical conclusions the doctrine of Biitlerj and 
of Kant’s Practical Reason. He does not aim at covering the 
whole ground of Theism as the title would suggest : Meta- 
physics is set aside, and among the sciences. Mathematics : 
the case is taken up as it stands between the Empirical 
’Sciences, both external and iiiental, and religious knowledge 
or belief. So far a,s this explicit statement is concerned, 
Dr, Temple may have a metaphysical argument for Theism ; 
and I shall show that he seems iinaw^are that in these lectures 
he is really assuming one, as if there were no other before the 
world. Perhaps he ought not to be classified by means of this 
piece of work alone; but at any rate, as I have not become 
acquainted with any expressions of his attitude to Intellectual 
Theism in other places, so I must guard myself by saying that 
in this statement I have in view Dr. Temple only as the aiitlior 
of these Bampton. Lectures. 

Religious knowledge is taken to include belief in a Being 
who by his pjersonal Will has made the world and now rules it : 
but this Being is himself in a world beyond sense-knowledge 
either of physical or of mental phenomena. But besides our 
sense-knowledge we have a faculty — or rather a general capacity 
— for receiving from this world beyond us expressions of the 
Euler's Will, which to us present themselves as commands. 
They are addressed to our conscience which is the means of 
appreciating them and presenting them to us, and also to our 
.'Will which is invited to adopt them. In the exposition the 
order is reversed, from the Moral law exhibited by conscience 
and presented to Will, w^e infer that there is a world from w^hich 
supersensual presentments can issue, and that such commands 

to tlie Infinite ; 163, he has a yearning for the thought of infinitj, and prefers 
Pantheism to Deism ; but he illnstrates . the confHot that eomes from the attempt 
to rise into a snx^ersensnons world ; in Letter 29 snch an attempt is made, but his 
grip on personal life prevents it from carrying Mm off his feet, and leads him to 
Sing to the' lower aetmilities of life, wMI^ still (xi, 208) haunted by the dream of 
the tmfotmd beauty/* He had been reading Fichte; but the transcendentalism 
which' combines the supersensible and the sensible worlds he had yet to seek. 
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are of supreme authority for mb, that being addressed to Will, 
they must be taken as coming from Will, personal and supreme. 
As basis then, there is first the law of Duty ; then its character 
of supremacy, by right inherent, not ' as aocidental, fact ' ; then 
the personal nature of ourselves, and therefore of its source 
— supreme Being claiming our reverence and asserting 
Himself to be the Creator, the Euler,, and the . Judge... of ...all 
tilings that are.'*^ 

The advance made upon Butler’s psychology by a doctrine 
of the Will, and the philosophical employment of it by Kant, is 
taken advantage of: it explains the duality which had been left 
unresolved in Butler between the authority of Moral law and its 
power. Dr. Temple regards Moral law as disclosed by Conscience 
(Reason), and presented for acceptance to the Will, which is 
essentially Free. 

The w^ay in which Intuitional Moralists provide for Infinity 
and Necessity of the Divine Being is clearly shown by Dr. 
Temple : it is because of the absolute character of Moral law. 

The moral law in its owm nature admits of no exceptions. If 
a principle of action be derived from this law it has nothing to 
do with time, or place, or circumstances ; it must hold good in 
the distant future, in planets or stars utterly remote, as fully as 
it holds good here and now.”- As compared with this, the 
other sciences give us knowledge of a lower order, phenomenal 
and transient and relative, and they cannot enter into com- 
petition with the absolute commands disclosed by Conscience. 
Against Positivism and Naturalism, therefore, Intuitional Ethics 
makes Theism secure. 

At the same time the Natural course of the world brings us 
confirmatory evidence : ''' the creation in its order and its beauty 
and its marvellous adaptation of means to ends, confirms the 
assertion of the spiritual faculty that it owes its origin to an 
intelligent and benevolent purpose. . . . Making allowance for 
the limited range of our knowledge, the general aim of the 
whole is seen with sufficient clearness,” ^ and " the scientific 
doctrine of Evolution, which at first seemed to take away the 
force of this argument,. is found on examination to confirm and 
expand it”: and." he devotes two separate lectures to the 
maintenance of this.. In this teleology the moral order is not 
explicitly examined.' purpose is vindicated in the 

V1A2S1C.. ' ‘ ' ■ ■ ^ E 48. « l\ 2U, - 


pliysicai creatioiij, I)r. Temple -passses to- tlia.-beBeliceiit effect of 
Christian lieYelation as an historical iiifiiienoej without a se|)<xia.ic 
Yeletehce ::'''to;^ihe ^^moraJ/'hrder \'apart ;.irpm;:that. 

There is no primary appeal. to Feeling;- the existence ih‘ 
Moral Sentiment is' affirmed, but that follows upon Conscience 
ill peculiar sentiment, which, except Towards its command, 
is never felt in oiir souls,” and the sentiment is named, aitei 

Sant, ' reverenced ■. ' 

' The ■ argument from Beauty is touched upon in a few broad, 
strokes, mot independently, but as a part -of .Teleology,../; 

of the eight are upon the, Christian Eevelatioii,. 
/and the.last lecture is a summary of the course. ■ ^ 

A/ criticism lectures would show that nr, ..seveial, 

• ways -They ure pronounced Ethical of the.- Intuitionalist .Ty.pe, 
xthough^Tncluding some of the gains of modern Idealism,,,':;''--- ,/ ..:^ 

In the firstr place : the attempt is made to keep out meta- 
:/pbpicsd;'/-^ not successful In the ioilowing, - 

.pertain,:, '^metaphy ,, views are assumed. : ■' Causation^,, , .includes^ 

Bower,;/. as 'against .Huine;/^ Space, is a Eeality, .againsh..;i5.a^^^^^^^^ 
Personal Identity is a thing in itself, an exception to the 
relativity of knowledge, against Empiricism, and Kant also/^ 
Morality is absolute, in no way derived from obseiwation of 
phenomena, which it entirely overrides, and in opposition to 
Empiricism the assertion of immediate imperativeness. Duty 
is opposed to the idealism of - Goodness ;■ in Fre,edom-^;,.^^m^ 

metaphysically explained ; ^ and his . metaphysic of knowledge 
gives Mm a supersensuoiis sphere which is above nature. A 
partition of the field of belief between empirical knowledge and 
religious faith is attempted. But it would surely be against all 
usage to claim Causality, Space, Personal Identity, and Moiality 
for religious faith, and only Empiricists, can allow that they are 
empirical They belong to the intermediate territory between 
science and faith: Metaphysics ’ or Philosophy, therefore, has 
not been dispensed with, as attempted. 

By removing these ' fundamental .ideas into the sphere of 
-religious faith, and not giving anjy place for^ metaphysics, 
philosophy is handed over bodily to the empiricists: physica 
nature, and mental are both alike limited to sensedmowletlge 
-andThe sciences ; imiformi.ty is^matter of /pure observation, and 
the/f&t is we .are ' surprised ' To.'find iti^ ' Although Dr. Temple 
/'.;' 1E47.- ' ^ L^ctl m ^ ^ beet viiL 
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insists on the unity of physical and spiritual natiirCj this 
floes not lead Mm, as might have been expected, to full 
appreciation of Divine action as immanent. This comes out 
strongly in the lectures on Evolution. The solution there 
reached is pointedly Deistic, as the following exjjressions 
show: if ■ a long .process is to be accepted, then ''The 
Creator impressed . on certain particles of matter which, 
either at the beginning or at some point in the history of 
His... creation,. He. endowed with life, such inherent powers that in 
the ordinary course of time living creatures such as the present 
were developed ^ " it seems in itself . . , something more 
befitting Him . , . thus to impress His Will once for all on 
His creation, and provide for ail its countless variety by this 
one original impress, than by special acts of creation to be per- 
petually modifying what He had previously made '' : " one 
original creative act " the original act of creation/' This 
is a form of Deism : not that form which refers all change to 
after-interposition, but one which jdaces all Divine activity in 
origination, and then removes the world from His influence. 
How different from Butler's protest against the Deism of Ms day, 
sagaciously warning us against this very form of it : " Confessing an 
Author of Nature," " we must not deny Him because His govern- 
ment is uniform," nor “ deny that He does things at all because He 
does them constantly." ^ Dr. Temple himself sees the need of a 
more immanent view ; and his references to Teleology are so 
turned, in Ms concluding chapter, eloquently enough ; but this 
is not what he had said when at close quarters with Evolution. 

A strong point of gain on Butler is the clear acceptance of 
the fundamental place of the Will in human nature, and in the 
formation of belief particularly ; of such belief as Theism needs 
at least. Of moral law he says : " its acceptance is bound up in 
some way v/ith our own wills. How far it is a matter of 
.choice to believe or disbelieve it is not possible to determine. 
The will lies hidden as it were behind the emotions, the 
aiSections, the nobler impulses. But though it be impossible to 
say precisely- how the will is cone-enied in the spiritual belief, 
there can be no doubt that it always takes part in such beliei’ 
It is the keen eonscienee, it is the will that can be moved to its 
depths by the ebnsoienee, that grasp most strongly the certainty 
of the law of '4uty,”'f . ' ' 
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And at times Dr. Temide runs very near to the posU-ion 
of the Personal school. ‘The perception of things spiritual 
varies from man. to man, and depends on character, and involves 
action of the will.’ ^ And sometimes, frequently indeed, he goes 
close to what I have called Intuitivism by using the phrase 
‘ spiritual faculty.’ His abundant use of the term ‘ spiritual ’ is 
indeed more than he is entitled to. We have seen that his basis 
is the moral consciousness, and he illegitimately enters upon the 
enjoyment of the wider term more appropriate to the iersonal 
and Intuitivist schools when he uses ‘spiritual’ as if it were 
the equivalent of moral, a proceeding hardly in accordance even 
with ordinary usage, to say nothing of philosophical. 

f® the uncompromising claim fqi 
universality of moral law over and above all that is actual. He 
does not use the term Idealism, nor does he join with the 
modern Idealists in their ethics of Goodness rather than of 
'Duty. He takes Ms stand clearly with Butler and with what 
is perhaps the more prominent side of Kant’s ethicax position. 

Clear in expression, strong and impressive in tone, it is a 
vigorous assertion of Moral Theism. It is marked prominently, 
first, by the Individualism of its basis, and, second, by leachng 
to what is essentially the Transcendency of the Divine Being, 
who appears not so much in ruling the world of phenomena as 
in creating it ; governing it, in so far as that is done, onlj in 
the moral consciousness of individuals, and this not so much 
by’ disclosure of Divine Excellences as by the exhibition of 
Supreme Authority. 


Feasek, a. C. : PhUosophy of Theism, Gifford Lectures, 1894-80 

, Released: from the duties of his Professorship as successor of 
Hamilton in the Logic chair at Edinburgh, and fortified by the 
prolonged studies embodied in Ms Editions of Berkeley and 
Locke, Dr. Eraser brings into order his ponderings on the final 
problems in these lectures on Theism. 

' . , We might place Dr. Fraser with the Traditional School, for 

he includes ^ both the Cosmological and the Moral lines , of 
argmnent, but the stress on the moral consciousness is ,so 
marked in comparison with that on consciousness in general 

, / ^ ^ Till. : ‘ • 
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tliat it would be misleading so to refer liiiii ; his goal is the 
satisfaction of Moral Reason, and he is a Theist because he 
finds that Goodness is, in ' the very heart of things/ Causality 
pure and simple is operative in producing his own assent, although 
it does not go so far as to establish person.ality in his Theism/ 

His conception is quite the full one : Iminanence and 
Transcendence, with Pantheism and Deism both excluded; 
Infinity : Personality ; and Goodness : and, on the Moral side, 
Necessity. 

Dn Fraser’s doctrine of Cosmology is expressed under the 
category of Dependence : thus he is not involved in any obliga- 
tion to determine whether the course of nature ever had a 
beginning or not ; and fortunately so, for he does not consider 
that our data enable us to answnr the question. But whether 
it had or had not, at least it has characters which show it to be 
dependent : and we require a self-determined or uncaused cause, 
independent of change, supernatural. In the chain of ' natural 
causes ’ the term cause is employed only as a metaphor ; a true 
cause is always an active agent. What we see in nature are, 
strictly speaking, only ' signs ’ of causation, not active agents. 
Behind tie system of natural signs is a moaning w'Mch to us 
is necessarily spiritual. A Spirituality on wiich the natural 
system depends is therefore its inevitable suggestion. 

In our knowledge of ourselves we have direct cognisance of true 
causes : and therewdtli the key to the whole situation. In ^ Man 
Supernatural ’ we have self-determining cause : here we have 
consciousness of self-assertion over against the outward system of 
signs : and from this we find ourselves conscious of the presence 
of a Final Power, which we take to be Conscious Spirit, like 
ourselves. ''The Spirit of man incarnate in bis body is the 
symbol of Infinite Spirit incarnate in the Universe/* 

But we go deeper when we take up our Consciousness on its 
Moral side. Our aims have character, pursue Goodness. 
He also lays stress on oui' sense of Obligation : we are ' in 
responsible exercise of deliberate will.* The inference from tliis 
is '' a .perfect Moral personality.’* 

Teleology is vindicated, of course. Mechanical causes being 
only signs, the true causes are purposive agents. ^ Nor does the 
change of working ■ by,' catastrophes rather than by slow pro- 
cesses, or even by. A' 'single process, make any difference. This 
' <■ '''^Series ir. Lect u 
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teleology it is^-Dr, Fraser says, that ha' 'has. held in his laiiid 
during all Ms twenty-fiye years of work upon Berkeley and 
Locke* The teleology he accepts ' includes order in general, 
and inherent teleology in .organisms: adaptations do not give 
an independent argument, they are examples of the general 
order. 

Infinity is essential. Well aware as he is of the aiitiiioniios 
which arise when w^e attempt to realise it, and -very deeply im* 
pressed by the appalling sense of the mysteries of infinity,” 
•he is careful to state how he regards it. Infinity has two 
sides, and men di'ffer as to which they are looking at. In an 
impressive paragraph he writes : 

“ One finds the Infinite casting its dark shadoiv in Lucretius 
and ill David Hume, in Schopenhauer and Herbert Spencer. 

* . . Infinity turns its divine side to Plato and PascaL 'to 
Descartes and Bacon and Locke, to Kant and Hegel and Lotze, 
and to the great religious thinkers, especially of Christendom ; 
it unconsciously inspires martyrs and saints of the Catholic 
Church ; it is latent even in the physical faith of the leaders of 
modern natural science, and in the common experience of the 
senses in all human beings.” h For himself, he says that it is in 
his mind throughout all his work. 

He states it carefully, as ' practically kiiowable ' though not 
' infinitely cognisable.' The idea of it ‘ is included yet not com- 
pleted in human understanding,' And in this sense he claims 
to be at one with Origen and Augustine, with Chrysostom and 
. Gregory Nazienzen and ‘ the great thinkers of the Catholic 
Church.' But to enter into cognisance of the infinite is beyond 
ixs : that would be to ' deify ourselves.' - 

There are expressions where I)r. Fraser comes near what 
Transcendentalists might claim as utterances in their favour. 
But he 'separates himself from them in his first course, and in 
his second he devotes a lecture to stating his ob|ectioiis. Tran- 
scendentalism, he thinks, presumes to place us at the divine centre, 
but does tMs by carrying us into ^abstract necessities of reason 
beyond the actual mysteries of experience* As refutation he 
■ says soMher ambulando : if there is a scheme in which a perfect ■ 


f. ^ ^erieisuL Lect. i. ^ , , , . 

^ Professor John Watson does actually claim that our knowledge is of the same 


"'kind as that of God : though not of same degree, 
duly, 1890* 


InicrmUoml Jmrmi qf Mhks^ 
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interpretation of experience is fortheomiiigj let us see it. That 
Hegelianism achieves this he cannot allow.^ 

The^ obvious laenna in . this, exposition ..^o.f. .Theism.: is.. . t^^^ 
absence of reference to the spiritual community, the king- 
dom of God : the spiritual datum is the indmdual soul. He 
states the three ultimates as Ego, Matter, raid God/' x, 3 9 ; 
again, “ one's own ego, the collective aggregate of things around 
one, present in space, and commonly called the external world/' 
and the Divine Being ; '' the human ego, the outer world in its 
temporal process or revolution, and the Divine active reason/' 
As he states Locke's view to be ' God, finite intelligences, and 
bodies,' we cannot suppose that he had not the world of spirits 
as one of the objects before his mind : he must have set it aside 
as not an ultimate. And his mode of reference to the Oonsensus 
argument in the traditional w^ay, as suggesting and confirming, 
not as entering into the structure of the argument, indicates the 
Individualism of his doctrine of spirit. 

In the formation of Eeligious Belief Dr. Fraser admits a 
combination of interests : intellectual, emotional (from the sense 
of dependence), and moral. He presses upon us a very strong 
demand for rationality on the moral side : it is the task of 
Theism, at any rate, to make our belief intelligent, to show 
reason for it : and his contention is that this can be done when 
we bring into the front of our view man as a moral and spiritual 
being. In this sense Eomo menmra is the key to intelligent Faith. 
Before Europe and America the question now stands, he says, 
between Pantheism, Theism, and Nescience, And that he easts 
the weight of his life of careful thought, his great learning, and his 
gravity of temper on the side of Theism is significant for the 
history of British thought. 

§4 

Seth, Akbeew : Theism, 1897 ; TJssmjs. 1S97 

Dr. Fraser's successor in the chair of Hamilton follows the 
same general ; tendency, that of Ethical Theism, Besides the 

. ^ In tlie preface to tKs second edition (1899) Dr, Fraser appears almost destrona 
to go over into the Intmtmst Type. He uses expressions wliicli imply a factor of 
belief antecedent to tbongli^ which it is for thought to make explicit Bnt they.' 
do not amount to a recasting ; of hfe position, though' we should have liked to see 
them allowed for m the, text.hf. the leCturaH. , ■ . 
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purely philosophical works in which Professor Seth expounds 
Hegelianism and criticises ’it, in part disengaging himself from 
it^ in part reshaping it, he has published a small volume on 
Themn, a voliiiiie of essays under the title Man and his Flam 
in the Cosmos^ and some articles in the Fmydopmdim IJritmmwa^ 
all abounding in luminous statements of points bearing on 
philosophy in relation to religion : and especially in acute and 
judicious criticisms of recent writers. 

.His o\?n method is transcendental: such a- Eeality as. is^ U: 
^ necessary assumption ’ for the explanation of human experience 
must be believed in. But he declines to stake the issue on specu- 
lative transcendentalism apart from practical, and gives emphatic 
preference to the ethical side of experience.^ It is the absolute 
value of the ethical life ” which is the mainstay of religious belief. 
He thinks that Kant's resort to this is the most important con- 
tribution of recent philosophy towards a vital Theism.'' 

Yet he separates himself from Kant because Kant remained 
Deistical after all, having brought in religious belief in a Being 
outside of experience in order to procure a reconciliation 
between Happiness and Duty; and also because he was too 
Individualistic in his Ethics. On these points Professor Seth 
has learnt from Hegel. But Hegel himself comes in for dis- 
criminative treatment, and certain parts of his system and his 
method are adopted, while others are dropped. The result is, as 
indicated above, a transcendental Idealism on a basis mainly 
ethical. It should be noted that in the range of the term 
'Ethical/ Beauty is expressly included as well as Goodness. 
Professor Seth strengthens his position by controversial con- 
trasts, notably with Mr. Bradley's views ; and he has searching 
criticisms of Haturalism as treated by Huxley, and of some recent 
psychology. And he has a valuable criticism on Mr. Balfour : 
the most penetrative of the many which have appeared hitherto. 
If Dr, Fraser's lectures are somewhat of the nature of a farewell 
message from a veteran philosopher, Professor Seth's essays may 
be taken as the precursors of more massive and solidly compacted 
work yet to come. 

§ 5. Esthetic (Beauty)'. 

4i;v;‘':The.Mediffivai Theology which prevailed in Europe had 'given 
-but -S'light welcome to the Beautiful,- and in the seventeenth 

^ ' <3. vii. ; Tkeismf p. 22. 
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'‘8,1100, Cousin ^ can. find but one pliilosopMccil 
- We-coukl vaot... e^s:pect... that,., Era 
the front, and Cousin has to point out that' 

a single page 
it, Englishmen 


century, even in nrat 
work on the subject, 
would bring it- to i.- 
Locke was followed _ 
upon it If French genius could so far suppres 
would hardly be Ukely to stand up in isolat 
over it. But the resuscitation of this idea for 
philosophy came not from France, but from 
Hutcheson and Eeid made it prominent, and from 
Kant gave it considerable room, though not a p 
rank. Gradually over the modern spirit adn 
Beautiful recovered its influence, and in the Eon 
early nineteenth century Shelley and Byron, Sc 
worth, Chateaubriand and de Staei, Goethe and 
literature to glow with it once more, altb 
philosophy recognition still lagged, in spite ol 
In ' all this the course of Theism in Engk 
with that of philosophy generally. Every othei 
divine could raise up advocates and devotees s 
many Theisms it was wholly omitted ; in some 
chill words in scarce any a genuine welcome, 
dozen of the systems treated in this book cf 

stand in a front place. 

The Cambridge Platonists had of cour.s( 
Intuitivism with a borrowed light; and that 
Plato, but from Plotinus, who has a treatise on 
his Enneads. It casts a glow over their pages, 
of it at times empurples their style. The lar^ 
Thomas Browne swell with it, as do the fanci 
Henry More, and even in the solemn mood of - 
is an ever-present sense of the exceeding Beaut 
In the eighteenth century the third Lord 
gained a special niche for himself by his cl 
Beauty in close association with Truth and Goc 
fore as an essential attribute of the ^Divine Be 
for believing in Him. . A student of Art in It 
his mind was ewried away from his former i 
Mend, Locke. ; He begms his Ethics on the ole 
not into Duty" but'; into the Good, and in tl 
beauty, fairness, admirableness, is a necessary e. 

, : , , M 'Ze'.VvAL U Btait., el IcBkn, p. 134. 
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not resolve GooduesB into Beauty; but his insistaiice on liie 
latter is marked. In reference to Theism, Shaftesbury found a 
decisiTe test in the fact that Atheism reduced the value of 
Beauty, while Theism ga%^e elevation and grandeur to the aims 
of life and to the moral affections. The faculty for apprefaendiiig 
Beauty was its own Justification, and Shaftesbury entered upon 
an investigation of the validity of the consequent belief in a 
Divine "source for it. ■ With the^ result of ■ this he was so much 
satisfied that, in spite of some ' vague .expressions of respect for 
.Revelation, he was. regarded as. . having . abandoned that as 
superfluous. 

Hutcheson contnbuted much to the philosophy of Beauty, 
holding the aesthetic sense to be -universal and immediate : but he 
does not appear to liave applied this to Theism in any noticeable 
way. ’ Raid was evidently keenly interested in the subject, and 
gives a long and detailed account -of his views in his Essay on 
Tasted vindicating both factors, the tagreeable emotion or 
feeling in the mind,' and the ' opinion or belief that the objects 
have some perfection or excellence belonging to them': and the 
reference to Beauty formed part of what was the Moral argument, 
in his view. 


Passing from the philosophers, we can see by referring to 
Shelley how the poets began to put in their protest for the 
iBSthetic side of life. It was precisely during the dominance of 
a coldly rationalistic Theism in England that Shelley revolted 
from ‘ Theism ' as it was presented to him. The rationalism of 
his day gave poetry no place. In Queen Mob, at the age of 
eighteen, he had said There is no God ” : but in his Mte he 
expressly says that he holds to a pervading Spirit co-eternal 
with the universe. In this Note and in his dialogue, ' Refutation 
of Deism' (1814), he opposes the ‘demonstration' of a 
‘ Creator! ' He gives here no original anti-theism : what he says 
is' from Hume and Spinom and Godwin, and especially from 
'Holbach, the 'French Materialist, from whom' he makes copious 
'quotations : and the Theists he is opposing are Paley and Stewart. 
And in Ms Prormthem Unbound ' he is protesting against a form 
of Anthropomorphism which .represented a King of Heaven 
who;. bound' the thoughts and aspirations of men in arbitrary 
bond's, 'and must he resisted by the ^ spirit 'which dares to be free. 

' 'r"!-''!!-; '.V''!.' - ' 1 InUlUciml Powers, .fesay, vim 
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Ifc is plain that he was chafing against distortions: and of these 
not the least was the deformity w'hicli comes when Beauty lias 
disappeared from the object of worship. Current theology was 
missing that aspect of the sensible world in which Shelley 
perceived a beauty that to him was not less than sacred. Hie 
ardent imagination dwelt on wiiai is admirable in Nature and in 
Natural man, and the thought of a Spirit behind these was to 
him infinitely finer and richer than the Theism of Paley based 
upon anatomical adaptations for utility, or that of Stewart upon 
intuitional and in some degree arbitrary commands of Duty, 


Euskik-, John 

The writer of whom Englishmen will naturally fii^t think 
in relation to this type of Theism is John Suskin. It has 
indeed been his mission to reawaken among his countrymen 
a regard for Beauty : to insist upon it, to analyse it, to study 
its manifestations in Nature and in Art, with a persistence of 
purpose and a command of literary style which have made him 
one of the chief influences in the cultin'e of the nineteenth 
century. 

What Euskin has to say of other sources of religious belief 
is of small importance compared with what he teaches on this 
source. He might himself claim to be as much a Moralist as 
a prophet of .^Esthetic, and certainly his view of Eeligion is 
profoundly ethical. But where he turned up new soil was in 
the field of Esthetic. 

In Modern Painters, voL ii., under the designation ^ Theoretic 
Faculty/ — by which he means Beoapia, as higher than — 

he describes four sources of Beauty : the record of conscience ; 
the symbolising of Divine attributes in Matter ; the felicity of 
living things; and the perfect fulfilment of their duties and 
functions. I take these to mean Beauty of external nature in 
which ' attributes of unity, order, symmetry, vastness, infinity, 
and the lib% are. exhibited ; the Beauty of Excellence of work 
done by organa- -or agents appropriate for its execution; the 
felicity of sentient beings; and Moral Beauty, as shown, by 
coriBcience in 'human; life, both personal and national. " Euskin 
is for \obj6cfcivityr these', vitalities are in the objects : perceived 
hj m. ■ His Theistic 'employment of them, is Ms opinion that in 
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all cases Beauty suggests something Divine: External Satiire 
is glorious as a symbol of GocBs nature ; the felicity of anitiiRl 
life is evidence of 'liis kind presence'; excellent working k 
fivideiice of obedience to His will: and conscience is His 
approving voice. 

This is the general scheme of the thought wliicli underlay 
v'diusldids. belief in God. 

In the very trait of enjoyment and worship through External 
Fatiire, howeverj it is a pathetic fact that Euskiii eventually 
found himself betrayed. He had built too much upon it, and 
when certain sad miscarriages in the course of life thwarted Ids 
personal affections he found External Nature unable to fill their 
place. Morning breaks, as I write, along these Coiiiston Fells., 
and the level mists, motionless and gray beneath the rose of tlie 
moorlands, veil the lower woods and the sleeping village, and 
the long lawns by the lake shore. Oh that some one had but 
told me in my youth, when all my heart seemed to be set in 
these colours and clouds, that appear for a little while and then 
vanish away, how little my love of them would serve me, when 
the silence of lawn and wood in the dews of niornhig should be 
completed ; and all my thoughts should be of those whom, by 
neither, I vras to meet more." And yet men who have received 
unmeasured access of delight in life, and therefore increased 
power of seeing the divine, through Euskin's manifold eloquence 
and insistance, will not believe that this betrayal was other 
than a temporary darlcening of his spirit on that side, due, no 
doubt, to the abnormal strain laid upon his aesthetic nature in 
earlier life. But they will not think that this was such a gloom 
as to lead to the permanent quenching in him of the light of 
Eternal Beauty. 

§7 

A striking appreciation of the claims of ^Esthetic is found 
in Seeley's Natural Be%im, a book of which something will be 
' said ill Chapter XI The artist and the poet are men with 
that ^enthusiastic appreciation of something' which is the 
principal element in religious belief, in Seeley's view. It is 
not only something material and.- individual or their ^ religion 
'would be what has been described as Pagan ' : there is a profound 
, appreciation of imity. Towards the end of last century a 
'^remarkable revolution ' took place in this department of life; 
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''from the time of lloixsseaii through that of Goethe, Schiller, 
Cliateaiibriand, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, clown 
to oar own age, poets have helped to make opinions, have 
influenced philosophy, social 'institutions, and politics.” He 
dwells at some length on Goethe, indifferent to morality (oj’ 
worse) and to theology, yet " setting the whole above the parts 
and worshipping the unity of things much more than the tilings 
themselves/ tuncl so having a ' religion ' and a divinity : and on 
Wordsworth, a mind of simjile and unworldly type, reverencing 
Duty, accepting much of the conventional in Theology, and yet 
above all ' the saint of the religion of Nature * ; to whose heart 
there came ' a steadfastness, stillness, a sort of reflected or repro- 
duced eternity ' from ' the Eternal Being among whose iiiountainB 
he wandered/ Of him Seeley says finely, '' the higher literature 
was reformed in England by this man's fidelity to the object of 
his worship.” 

Awe, duty, love, are strong ties which bind men to ' other 
existences ' than their own personal interests : Why, Seeley asks, 
should admiration be omitted from this enumeration ? Has not 
' the inspiration of the artist the character of religion, of a 
binding force such as destroys selfishness and sustains the 
Higher Life ? ' “ The artist, literary or other, who in Walter 

Scott’s time professed only to furnish amusement to the public 
and to be richly contented if they applauded him, now assumes 
the air of a priest and makes it a point of honour to speak of 
his pursuit as a cult.” ^ This is the vein in w^hich Seeley claims 
admission for the love of Beauty as a constituent of worship, a 
factor in religious belief. He is not occupied in his book in giving 
any theory of the Beautiful. His purpose is to point out the 
loftiness of the claim of those who are devoted to it, and to 
insist that in the religion of the future the Beauty of the Lord 
shall have recognition from those who would apinoach Hiirn 

§ 8. Theologians 

Eeference has been made to Mo^iley’s treatment of Beauty 
in his University Sermons. In a similar volume Dean Clnmch 
includes a sermon, on; the Sense of Beauty as a witness to 
Immortality-; for .'the./ things that are beautiful there is no 
explanation if 'beyond''" death there is no Hasten And in his' 
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Yoliime entitled Mumcm Mfe and^^iti'/GonMiUm, he points to 
Beauty in external nature, ■ in human-nature, and in luiman 
history, in all of which it is presented to. us as beholders, and 
therefore needs expilanation apart from the nature of the beaut if td 
object itself. 

Bishop Barry lias a lecture on the Theology of the Imagina- 
tion, considering it important though .subordinate: with a 
position between Intellect and Conscience, and siii^plying a link 
between them. : with much of the light of the one, a.iid iii.uch 
also of the earnestness and glow of the other.’ He too .finds 
* the passion for Art, the deliberate recognition of the sense of 
Beauty/ to be ' an integral factor in all high civilisation ’ : and 
observes that we are now living ‘ in the midst of a movement of 
iiaaiiifold JSstheticism.’ 

He claims for Beauty a realm of law in spite of the great 
variety of its manifestations ; and passes quickly beyond sensuous 
forms which do not ^awaken the mind/ to the Beauty of 
perfection and the Beauty of grandeur, the one with ' exquisite 
but calm and well-balanced pleasure/ the other with ' a stra,iige 
delight, a sense of awe, of infinity, of mystery’; and he goes 
beyond inanimate Nature to the -region of per>soiiality and 
character. This yields an intuition of Mind in the Universe : to 
some it is the old polytheistic divinities, to others an Impersonal 
Soul of the World, but to those who dwell most on the ^poetry 
of, humanity/ a Personality. The action of Imagination becomes 
creative of new forms of Beauty, in which those who have 
achieved most success have always held themselves to be 
^ inspired ’ ; not truly creators, but discoverers of the Ideas .of ■ 
a Mind which in its Perfection is what we mean by Divine. 

■ He then shows how ' this ^ motive ■ to belief knitS' the lothers 

together, and has, besides, two special merits of its own : it ' is 
least crossed by the sense of' Evil;, we learn by training to see 
in everything " a beauty of its ;own,” and .we derive from it a 
hope' of realisation which “ we place where alone it can be safe, 

, in Crod/’ With all its condensation it is a comprehensive uind 
'■'eloquent presentment of the ^argument ’'from Beauty. 


H. Kennedy’s .course of' Donnellan Lectures at 
Dublin'^ includes some polemic against Positivism and Material- 

v/;''" ^ Wakml TImtagy. See Chap. xi. ; ' 

■ ^ Animal Theology aM Modem ''Thought^ 
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ism, witli a study of Teleology, Free Will, and the Moral Proof : 
all in a fresh and lucid manner. But the special feature of the 
book is a lecture upon the Esthetic Proof, containing a careful 
study of Kant's treatment of tlie subject, the effect of the 
argument on the doctrine of Natural Selection, and the lecturer's 
oYvm oxunion. 

lie considers tliat Kant's reference of Beauty to a relation 
betvYoen the conception of the object and the perceiving mind 
cannot be an exhaustive account of it, inasmuch as it ignores 
the fact that this relation cannot be created by the perceiving 
mind when and where it likes : and Kant is obliged in fact to 
distinguish between Beauty and Sublimity, asserting an external 
cause for the former, but denying one for the latter : a distinction 
which Mr. Kennedy rejects, claiming objectivity for both. 

As a basis for an argument for Theism Mr. Kennedy insists 
on the analogy with the works of human Ai’t, in which beauty, 
he says, only appears when intentionally produced. Now it is true 
that human works in which utility only is in mind may be excru- 
ciatingly ugly, as the railway bridges over the Thames ; but the 
gracefulness of the arches of old road-bridges was in no way 
intentional, it was structural. The grand effect of the piled-up 
masses of the Old Town of Edinburgh, the delightful form of 
an old man-of-war under full spread of canvas, or the gracefulness 
of the sail of an Arab dhow, are not consciously produced. Of 
course it may be said by Mr, Kennedy that these are not works 
of and he may desire to limit art to what is produced with 
a conscious aim at beauty. If this is the meaning, then much 
of the beauty in human productions is * natural ' only, and the 
contribution of human effort to the region of the beautiful is 
narrowed. But the production of beauty by art, with the 
necessary reference to a designer, certainly ofiers, when com- 
pared with nature external and moral, three terms of an analogy, 
of which a Divine xlrtist is suggested as the fourth, as Mr. Kennedy 
is ebntending. 

In his treatment of Natural Selection as handled by Darwin 
so as to’ account for Beauty, Mr. Kennedy insists that Sexual 
selection is quite out of place within fNatiiral Selection' as the. 
survival of the. fittest" 1 , For 'into the mechanical operation of 
generation and Modifying forces Sexual selection introduces 
Choice, preference 'Recording ; to pleasure and delight, consciously 
operating, and again’'^Mgge^ting an analogy, with a fourth term ' ' 
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to be filled in. And when we turn to inanimate Nature, ' Ibe 
beauty of mountains and valleys, of forests, of sea and shore, tim 
hues of sunrise and sunset, and the midnight sky/ what lias 
' survival of the fittest ' to do wdth these ? 

Taking these points together, the analogy with iiiuDan art, 
oonscious selection as educing beautiful forms, and the tin con- 
sciously produced beauties and sublimities of external nature, 
Mr. Kennedy concludes that there is a Proof entitled to 'an 
importance far exceeding that which writers on Natural Theology 
have hitherto assigned to it/ And his conclusion might have 
been greatly strengthened by the inclusion of another premise, 
the appearance of beauty and sublimity in human lives and 
national histories, not in the least intended by the individuals 
or the nations themselves, and yet, on Mr. Kennedy's principles, 
inhering in the objects as presented to the spectator or 
beholder. 

He then examines Kant’s hostile criticisms : (1) that Design 
should not be introduced on pain of unnecessarily multiplying 
principles ; to which Mr. Kennedy replies that Design is not 
invented for the purpose as a new principle, it is already in 
operation elsewhere; (2) that beauty in many natural objects, 
such as crystals and precious stones, seems disconnected with 
purpose ; Mr. Kennedy turns round to show that it cannot at 
any rate be due to association of ideas, for these objects are not 
esteemed after they are associated with human uses, but before ; 
(8) that we impose beauty rather than find it ; Kant is not 


consistent, for he acknowledges that in works of art it is the 


.producer, not the spectator, who is the cause of the Beautiful, 
and his attempt to substitute mechanical cause for conscious 
operation, in this respect, all over Nature is a paradox ; and (4) 
'■'Kant's separatio3a of the Sublime (with 'Burke) is invalid in 
/ works of Art^ literary or other, which are ranked as Sublime : 
the' quality is due to the artist, not .to the beholder, as clearly as 
''in the case'.of the beautifiiL ' ^ , 

;Mn Kennedy then dwells on the revelations of the microscope . 
’.and'^of ‘the telescope, and insists, on the 'startling profusion of, 
/the,/ splendour "’with wMch Nature "aboimds': and therewith _ ; 
/emphasises the cogency of the argument he is defending. ^^;./, 

; i ,;Mr. Kennedy's own Theism contains Ahe Causal argument iii' ; 
ife/,douMe/ chain, Mechanical and Purposive, with, the Moral 
;Proof : the;', feature of the ^ book is the' strengthening of Teleology 
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e oa the argument from Beauty. It is of 
,at Trinity College, Dublin, has given us this 
Esthetic in the hands of Mr. Kennedy, and 
,nt of the position from Dr. J. H. Bernard, m 

. of Judgment, with Intro- 
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Type V. — Intellectual and Ethical Combined 
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Hooker : Ecdeslmliccd Polity (Doolcs i.-ir. 1594) 

taming ' to ,, those who remained Traditional m,'':theih 
Theism, although they had renounced conscious allegiance to 
Scliolasticism, English Ghiircliiaen will desire to note the position 
occupied by Hooker, 

Hooker did not himself raise the question of Tlieism, Iio\¥ 
far God is known apart from Eevelation, and by what means. 
His mind was engaged in Churcli polity and Church doctrine. 
But he prefaces his treatment of polity by his famous Book l on 
the relations of Eeason and Eevelation. In this he stands by the 
Scholastic tradition at its best. Where Eeason spealis it must 
be listened to, but its voice has a limited range, and there is 
another faculty of knowledge beyond it which apprehends what 
is Eevealed, His sphere of Eeason is a wide one : men have 
mtellectual conceptions and moral ideas which are universal in 
character and show not fictions but realities. Consummatory of 
, ail these is the idea of God. 

Looking out upon what Eeason can do, Hooker specifies 
.First Cause ''whereupon originally the being of all things 
depeiideth ^ and he at once includes Personality ; the First 
Cause is an " Agent which knoweth what and why it worketh/’ 

: , He proceeds to show the Agent as working by Ends which are 
’ varieties of Goodness, in which the Infinite Goodness showRS His 
'beneficence and grace/ And he also leans upon Teleology, 
which he takes .broadly : "the particular drift of every . 

i we are not able to discern.” He refers to Consensus, of ' the wise^^^ ^ 
'atid':, learned among the heathen themselves " but Ms references'; 
are to a curious medley of authorities, as if he -were merely 
^ C In 0. ii.S. • ■ „ ' \^BX ■ " 
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filling lip a conventional place, not giving Ms mind to the point 
ill liis nsaai serious way. 

That God is Infinite and is Good is the dual starting-point 
of tiooker's thought, and it follows clearly from this that He 
is Personal. His opponents were not questioners of religious 
belief : they were very vigorous assertors of it. But they were 
depreciating Reason and disconnecting the ordinary course of 
the world from relationship with the Divine Being. Hooker's 
aim is to show that there is goodness in the world, which is to be 
interpreted as an expression of a Divine Will; and that Eeason, 
in studying the world, discovers general law, which, again, is 
expressive of the Will of God, that ' Law eternal,' as the famous 
passage runs. This, of course, depends uf>on%is identification 
of Will with Practical Eeason working for Goodness, as against 
Will working by arbitrary decrees : he claims that laws of life 
are disclosed to man by his natural faculties, beyond which there 
may be a sphere of positive commands w^hicii man cannot under- 
stand, but may accept upon authority which, on other grounds, 
he is satisfied is divine. 

We have here man endowed with Eeason and allowed to 
read the law" of God, and the world as moulded and controlled 
by that law : it is Eationali.sm, of course : we can by I'eason see 
something of the Divine Being, and the law which we see is ex- 
plicable only as the expression of His will. Even where we cannot 
see law we must suppose it : for every particular thing, and also 
for the 'binding of things together.' But in man the main thing 
is his striving after perfection : he " covets as niueh as may be 
to be like unto God " ; ^ he desires to live on, and to live 
rationally, therein rising above ' sense and fancy,' into things 
' not sensible.' As rising into this higher sphere he claims 
Freedom : the direction of Will according to the Good disclosed 
by Reason is our perfect life. In his Ethics Beauty is included 
as well as Goodness, it is icaXoica^adCa, He thinks the d. p/Hori 
way of discovering Moral law may be too ha,rd : men may have 
to be content with a posteriori guidance. But he proceeds to 
indicate general principles some axioms of goodness are offered, 
e,g, a' greater quantity to be preferred to a smaller, an axiom 
wMeh Benthaiia;'aft0rw:ards made use of : and others more con- 
crete, e.g, God -is, to be, worsMpped, parents to 'be honoured; 
but what ha afterwards'' 'gives a,s the first law ^ of conduct -is, 
^ n 0. H . L viiL0. , ' " 
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^ ttie sonl ought to eojiduefc the^ body, and the' spirit conduct the 
soul.' 

Eeference to Feeling is not omitted: the Desire for hap- 
piness is infinite ; and the presence ' of insatiable desire is a 
ground for belief in an infinite object beyond things of sense and 
things of intelligence, carrying us into the region of things 
divine. 

Hooker is all along aware that he is not describing* man as 
he is. It is an idealism that he is giving. ''We fail short”; 
and " From salvation and life all flesh is excluded by the natural 
way.” And so we have need for Eevelation, What he has 
been maintaining is that there is a Eational account of Man and 
of God ; it is not all Eevelation. 

In Hs application to human nature he draws the line across 
the ground in a way which gives him liis peculiar place in 
Eational Theology — in the field of human nature he is 
Individualistic : for the individual there is Law, which Hooker 
extends even to the Future life. But he does not apply 
Eational Law to Social life : Eeason establishes ' no inaiiner of 
public regiment ' ; society depends on consent of mdividiiais, or 
on laws positive, ' extraordinarily ' revealed. ' Eegiriient ' of some 
kind is necessary ; what kind is ' arbitrary/ so far as Eeason can 
tell. We see that there was every scope for the Political philo- 
sophy that was beginning to set itself to work, and when Hooker 
. drew the line of Eationality so as to exclude it, an empirical 
period was plainly coming on. But when we remember that he is 
vindicating Eeason in the general view of the world, and declar- 
ing that' the world is Theistic against opponents who regarded it as 
'secular, pagan, profane, we see that Hooker was vindicating the 
-''Scholastic tradition, which was also that' of early Theology. 

, Bacon, the herald of the new era in science, /'took sides with the . 
Scripturalists ; though he did not’, despise 'the world as they - 
' did, he tlioiight it lay outside religious 'interests. 

, , It, is not quite easy to assign , Hooker : to any of the types : ^ 
like all 'great men in periods of , transition, -he combines points ' 
'from'- different schools. He shares in the Inteliectiialism of the' ' 
Tradition, while the prominence of 'Practical Eeason might lead - , 
to regard' Min, as a precursor' of the 'Ethical School. As com,- 
bimng. both it - has seemed, on ' the ^ whole, ^ best to place Min .at 
’ th0'heacl pf those, whose Theism is of the"; 'CornMned ' type which .v' 
employs the intellectual and the mpral', methods - on nearly equal 
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terras. Some would place him, if preference had to be made, 
rather with the Intellectualists ; for myself, I would rather place 
him with the Ethical School : I think that the thought of Perfect 
Goodness is to his heart dearer than, that of mere Causation, or 
Infinity. 


Berkeley, Bishop ; Worhs^ edited by Professor Fraser, 1871 

For Theism Berkeley resembles Butler in standing upon the 
lines of Cosmological and Ethical Eationalism for his general 
joosition, while giving chief attention to the construction of 
particular arguments to meet the particular needs of the time. 
Butler put his strength into the consolidation of the Moral 
argument ; Berkeley's energy was devoted to an elaboration of 
the Cosmological according to a method of his own. 

Turning at once to Berkeley's special contribution, we find 
him in search of Substance and Cause. Armed with the theory 
of Knowledge which Locke had raised to prominence, he is able 
to .make a direct attack upon the growing tendency to attribute 
the mass of appearances which make up our external world to 
a substance called ' Matter,' a view which arouses in him the 
most thoroughgoing hostility ; and not least because, while 
Hobbes had grimly accepted Matter as the Substance par 
ezcdlenee, even Locke had reluctantly allowed himself to be 
embarrassed by it. Berkeley declared that ' Matter ' as 
Substance and Cause was a mere spectre, a creation of false 
philosophy; and he set himself to show that all the marks or 
characters in the external world are to be explained only by 
reference to Mind or Spirit. 

His procedure is, therefore, equivalent to the Cosmological 
method as applied in Theism, and his philosophy ends in a 
theological solution. Starting from the mind of the perceiver as 
a thinking active principle — the existence of ■which he assumes to 
be known — in presence of its sensations and ideas, he infers a 
supreme principle of the same kind, a Being with will and 
understanding. When we are in face of the external world ■w'e 
are aware' of our own experience, but we are aware also of a 
something which As 'not. due to our perception, but must have 
some other .effidenfj,., cause: another Will is, therefore, to be 
inferred, and iimsmueh as with ourselves w.ill and perception go 
together, so the, Sitprenie. Cause is -both Will and , Understanding* 
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Or again (as lie puts if ia the' later Dialogues^), as we infer the 
presence of mind in men from the' sensible ' appearances con- 
nected with eTery individual who presents' himself to our ex- 
perieiicey so from the appearances of the universe we infer 
Supreme Mind, with a certainty * at least as clear, full, and 
immediate/ In doing this, he blends the cosmological and the 
teleological arguments. 

Berkeley then passes on to the exposition of his famous 
Symbolism : as one man knows of another's mind by this other 
sfQcihing to him, so it can be shown that in the world God. is 
really speaking to man} He lays great stress on the aiijitraririess 
of the connections amongst the phenomena of nature, so far as 
we can judge, taken in conjunction with their utility to us: aiid 
this he considers to be strictly parallel with our own spoken and 
written languages, in which signs are connected with tilings 
quite arbitrarily, and yet wdtli the utmost efficiency for our 
advantage. In the external world this very arbitrariness 
between signs and things signified necessitates reference to an 
outside powrer which has associated them for us wdth a view to 
our benefit. You cannot deny," he says that the great Mover 
and Author of nature constantly explaineth Himself to the eyes 
of men by the sensible intervention of arbitrary signs, which 
have no similitude or connection with the things signified ; so 
as, by compounding and disposing them, to suggest and exhibit 
an. endless variety of objects, differing in nature, time, and place 
thereby informing and directing men how to act with respect to 
things distant and future, as well as near and present. In 
consequence, I say . . . you have as much reason to think 
the Universal Agent or God speaks to your eyes, as you have 
for thinking any particular person speaks to your ears." 
Berkeley's crucial instance is Ms Theory of Vision applied 
to the perception of distance, ■which he holds is an acquired 
perception, gained from the interpretation of certain arbitrary 
appearances. 

‘ ; To accuse Berkeley of referring the reality of the external 
world to the mind of the man who is looking out upon it is 
quite fiithe. His problem was just the reverse, to explain so 
much of the external world as is given to the perceiving mind ; 
and -Ms ^ solution is that there is 'an Efficient, cause other than the 
'pereexTer, and that this cause’. is. 'itself Intelligence or Mind. 

IV. §§ 4 and 5* ' • ; ^ ^ ^ § 12. 
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And so the whole external universe is a sense-symbolism, which 
we read as we read a language in order to procure knowledge of 
the Mind which is speaking from the other side, as it were. We 
are familiar now with the view of the world as a Symbolism, hut 
in Berkeley’s day the method was a new one : he is '' persuaded,” 
he says, 'Hhat the Theory of Vision . . . alfords to thinking 
men a new and unanswerable proof of the Existence and imme- 
diate Operation of God.” ^ Doubtless Berkeley’s sphere of applica- 
tion of his theory is not wide, it is the external world which he 
interprets, and all the range of human life is unworked as a 
basis for this theistic inference. But Berkeley’s interest was 
absorbed in the task of opposing Materialism : if he could show 
that there is behind external phenomena no ‘Nature’ of a 
Substantial and Causative character, others might come after 
and show that there was no such thing as a ' Nature ’ behind 
mental and moral phenomena ; for himself some ):>eing is behind 
each series, and it is the same being in both cases, and as it is 
active and intelligent it is not a filing’ but is Mind, and what 
men mean by God, philosophically speaking. 

Berkeley’s procedure is, then, the Eationalism which employs 
the notion of Causation : this he engrafts upon his psychological 
analysis of mental phenomena, unlike Hume, who confined him- 
self to the psychological analysis, and by it dissolved even Causa- 
tion. But Berkeley in his characteristic period did not investi- 
gate the notion, of Causation; later on, indeed, he made himself 
. more acquainted with the metaphysical position of Plato and 
Aristotle, and found there a region of Eationalism which was 
co.ngenial to him by the very fact that he had all along been 
employing the notions with which their metaphysic was con- 
cerned. 

In Ethics Berkeley’s position is that of Hooker: Goodness 
and Eight are inherent in the nature of the ini,iverse because the , 
^ imiverse is a product of Eternal Eeason. Moral rules are ' laws 
of nature,’ ^-eternal rules of reason’:^ and, this position .is 'Only 
intelligible if they are understood to be the expression of Divine 
'EeaBon and' 'Will. In his earlier days Berkeley incIndeci^a 
reference to-': ;the,; "concrete by the introduction of ■Happi- 
ness in accordance'- with' the Hedonism ' prevalent ' in English 
Ethics at that;- time;::;vthe- laws are not abstractiqns/bnt have a- 
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purpose of which sensible experience .can take account, namely, 
the general happiness of mankind. - In later times, in the Sins, 
lie has moved away from, empirical considerations. 

I think we must allow that Berkeley is distmguished from 
the majority of British Theists in seeing that Beauty has a 
genuine place in the scheme of proof. In Alovphron ^ he combats 
Shaftesbury’s reduction of Ethics to ^Esthetics, but he opposes 
this not by rejecting Beauty but by showing that it cannot stand 
by itself, that it needs reference to a Supreme Mind who im- 
presses these characters on the universe, both physical and 
:''-:"moral.::.: 

As to Consensus, Berkeley always claimed that he was 
defending common opinion against the fictions of philosophers, 
and claims that the Theistic interpretation he gives is really an 
expression of what is in men’s minds. His discrimination 
betw'eeii the crude eiiiployinent of Consensus and the legitimate 
use of it is quite clear.^ If we merely collect common opinions, 
their variety is so striking that ' lazy and superficial minds ’ will 
find in them an obstacle to religious belief, and not a support 
for it : but ' one of more spirit and a juster way of thinking ’ 
will proceed differently and gain a different impression. The 
whole passage is admmable. 

In the first Dialogue of the Aldphron Berkeley resorts to 
what I have called the Quasi-transcendental method in Theism 
as justified by its power to satisfy our needs, its ' utility and 
co,nvem8nce,’ to use his own terms. I think that with Berkeley 
himself this resort to pi’actical efficacy v/as influential ; it cer- 
tainly influenced him in his attack on ' Matter ’ : but at the 
same time he was too ‘ rational ’ in his habit of mind, too much 
a seeker after ascertainable ' truth,’ to rest here. The various 
passages in which he vehemently claims for Natural or Eational 
religion a place alongside Eevealed religion show this : but his , 
prolonged labour in the field of philosophy- is itself sufficient 
evidence that he held that it could be truth and truth only 
which could really be of benefit to mankind. It is doubtless 
a hori^or of his own to which be, gives expression when he; 
makes,, Aleiphron,' so long as he, is unable bo reconcile notions' 
to his understanding, protest, ''My mature abhors the baseness of, 
conniving at, a falsehood/’^ , Accordingly he allows Aleiphron to 
'BOt this method of utility aside -along with Abstract Metaphysics 
- V ^ Dialogue, 'IIL esp., §§10 aud 11. v' ^ vn. ^ Hi. 16. 
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(Ontology) and the reference to Consensus, and come to close 
quarters for the main question on grounds of Reason. 

For which of the elements in the conception of the Divine 
Being does the Theism of Berkeley provide ? Personality is 
there, Mind or Spirit he calls it ; and Goodness, without ques- 
tion. But as to each of the other elements some scrutiny is 
necessary. 

Taking Necessity (Self -existence) and Infinity together, it is 
clear that there is no provision for these in Berkeley's charac- 
teristic work, before the period of the Siris. He is engaged in 
accounting for a finite and contingent world of sensible spirits 
and their experiences, and of the world which is objective to 
them : he can therefore strictly rise no higher than to a finite 
and contingent Cause. Declining to embark upon a theory of 
Causation of a constructive kind, as l)elonging to ' abstract meta- 
physics,' he accomplishes no more than others of the ci posteriori 
school in this respect. Quite simply he slides from 'vastly 
great' to ' infinite ^ and though his view of the world was vast 
enough — the life of man is but a ' s^jan/ his place of sojourn but 
a 'point'- — there is no assertion of infinity in the universe 
and no account of how it comes into the Cause. Dr. Fraser 
thinks that Berkeley's aim was so intensely practical that he 
purposely 'ehminated the problem of the infinite with its 
paradoxes and antinomies ' ^ altogether : and Berkeley certainly 
expresvses himself uncompromisingly against abstractions and 
' barren speciilations.' When in Alcipliron he says that " the being 
of a God is capable of clear proof, and a proper object of human 
reason/' ^ and goes on to denounce as vain all attempts to ex- 
plore ' the mysteries of his nature/ we may suppose that he is 
here renouncing investigation into Seif-existence, Infinity, Omni- 
presence, and kindred notions. 

This at once leads us to doubt whether Berkeley provides 
for Transcendence, either: whether the Divine Being in his 
method is more than sufficiently great, so to speak, to yield 
what is required for the explanation of the Universe, whether 
God is only God in so far as there is a universe to be accounted 
for; in short, an 'Anima Mundi, His Ethics would indeed 
carry him b'eyond" thisj, and may be taken for a sign that the 
higher philosophy' of .'his later, life had always had some root in 
^ Atciphrma^ IW 5.; v. ■ ®, Vol. ii’p. 170, ii* - vii. .. 
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his mind even when he was mainly cdncerned with the inter- 
pretatioii of the finite and contingent. 

It is, then, Immanence which seems' to. stand out as the 
feature which Berkeley did most to 'secure, and this was no 
mean achievement in the days when Deism, with its inferences 
to an absent Creator, was prominent in the minds even of 
religiously disposed men. It is an immanent operation that 
Berkeley himself has constantly in mind. When he has occasion 
to enumerate the elements in Ms conception of ^ God in the strict 
and proper sense of the word ’ ^ they are, spirituality, omnipres- 
ence, providence, omniscience, infinite power and goodness ; the 
purport of the definition being plainly to insist on the present 
operation of spirituality and goodness throughout the universe : 
and when, twenty years afterwards, he marks the aim of tlie New 
Theory of Vision it is the offering of a new proof of ' the Exist- 
mm and immediate Operation of God and the constant conde- 
scending care of His Providence.’^ In the Frind^jles he is 
objecting to the interposition of Second Causes and most especi- 
ally to Matter as an intervening Cause, inasmuch as it is refer- 
ence to these which leads men to relegate Divine action to past 
ages. He will have the Divinity in action at every mouieiit, by 
^ constant creation ’ : — This theory of Visual Language proves^ 
not a Creator merely, but a provident Governor, actually and 
intimately present, and attentive to all our interests and emotions, 
who watches over our conduct, and takes care of our minutest 
actions and designs throughout the whole course of our lives,, 
informing, admonishing, and directing incessantly, in a most 
evident and sensible manner. This is truly wonderful/’ adds 
. Crito. “ And is it not . so/’ says Euphianor, “ that men should 
be encompassed by such a wonder, without reflecting on it ? ” ® 
To get men to reflect on it was indeed. the prime purpose of the 
‘persuasive and varied rhetoric of Berkley’s Dialogues, as it was 
of the lucid exposition of his more formal writings. 

' The 'great stress Berkeley Taid upon the arUtrariness of the' 
' symbolism was due to his desire, to -exclude causal power from ^ 
being regarded as resident , within; phenomena themselves: the 
•connections are imposed upon', things, and it is this which impels 
.,us To ^ refer to a Power beyond .them., There is, of course, some- 
thing of a reference to a Mus^ ex mmhind in this : it is a polemic 


, 1713, III. p. '354^ ^ . 

^ of V.iHpfk Vi%d%cQ,Ud^ adfnM*i 1733 ., 
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against the Mecbanioal philosophy. Modem advances in the 
scienfciiic investigation of nature, on the one hand, and of the 
natural growth of the systems of signs which constitute spoken 
and written languages, on the other hand, have reduced the 
arbitrariness on which Berkeley relied, and we are now conscious 
that a deeper sense of the immanence of the Divine Being is 
ours the less of arbitrariness we find in the universe. But great 
as has been the progress since the time of Berkeley we are 
still obliged to combine gratitude to God for what He show's 
■■’t a sense of dependence on Him in 
of existence that still looks arbitrary to 


us in Isat-are (sight), with 
the much greater range l_ 
us (faith). 

Besides arbitrariness, however, Berkeley emphasises the fact 
of regularity and constancy in the connections disclosed to us, 
and these give the mark of intelligent purpose. For instance, 
“ The Ideas of Sense ” ^ — i.e. those presented to us, not the ideas 
of oxir own representation and imagining — “ liave a steadiness, 
order, and coherence : they are not excited at random . . . but 
in a regular train or series— the admirable connection whereof 
sufficiently testifies the wisdom and benevolence of its Author ” : 
again, “ this consistent uniform working . . . displays the good- 
ness and wisdom of that Governing Spirit whose Will constitutes 
the laws of nature.” ^ 

Taking together his insistance on arbitrariness and the con- 
sequent present efficient operation of Deity, and on regularity 
as proving a constant beneficent purpose, we find that to Berkeley, 
as to Butler, the point of most vital interest was to counteract 
the Deistie tendency to revert to an absent Creator w'ho has 
made the world, but is now, practically, absent from it. 

As to Berkeley’s later philosophy, we find him, in the chain 
of Eefiexions, 368 in number, which he called Siris, published 
in 1744, setting himself in line with Platonic and Ffeo-Platonie 
speculations ; he has become interested in the region of Universal 
Reason and archetypal Ideas. He no longer looks upon it from 
afar, as giving him something which he cannot dispense with 
without falling into the slough of Empiricism, namely, Causality 
and Ethical Beapon, but. as itself a region into which he would 
soar with the great .Greeks both of Athens and of Alexandria. 
But the Berkeley of Mns, is not the Berkeley who arises in 

■'i-.' _ / . '. “iS. §'32. ’ 
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our ineniorj as one of tlie most distiiigmshed figures in Britisli 
philosophy. We think of the Berkeley who renders transparent 
tlie apparently solid wall of Matter, who spiritualises the ex- 
teriial world, and teaelies ns something of the Language in wdiicli 
the Supreme Spirit speaks to onra In .himself he is at all 
times rich in Theistic thought : he can draw^ from Ethics, from 
^Esthetic, from Consensus, and from quasi- traiisceiidental argu- 
ment, as well as from his own Cosmological procedure. But 
both in early life, amidst this varied reference, and in later life, 
as he passes to join the company of the traiisceridentalists, 
our personal attraction is to the subtle advocate of the Sense- 
Symbolism which we associate with his name. And we need 
waste no regrets because of his seeming to pass beyond the 
■ position' in which he had won his laurels. For, after all, what " 
lie then won was indispensable, it was a position that had to be 
occupied : Matter must be dealt with and Deism must be re- 
futed down in the region where thought is applied to concrete 
phenomena unless thought is to be absorbed in its own tran- 
scendental implications. And perhaps we have yet to see 
the full fruit of w.liat a philosophy would be which could be 
transcendental and yet include every element of ivhat was won 
by Berkeley in the part of his work which gives him his distinct 
place in literature. Certainly for Theism the English mind 
especially can profit by patiently following up liis thought, 
expressed as it is in the lucid and pliant English by vrhich he 
has shown that the reading of philosophy can }deld a pleasure 
of its own. 


Butleb, Bishop: BermonSf 1726 ; Analogy ^ 1736 

Butler might be jilaced under Ethical Theism, w-ere we only 
' to regard Ms emphasis on the sense of Duty and the coiivietioii 
that the world is under a Moral Governor as the foundation of 
, religions' beliei But this emphasis must not be taken to mean 
> that Butley himself acquiesced in the abandonment of cosmological 
/Demonstration, as no longer a road^ to, Theistic belief. 

' ' ■; . Butler will always suffer, misconception' through having left 
us no systematic exposition of' Ms ' own, .full scheme of • 

'Theology./;: The work he has given consists mf splendid fragments' 
'SO iar as whole ‘scheme is eoncerned.:". And what we have’is 
coloured, byhts forensic aim:;;'Ms chief -work is,, the statement of 
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a ‘ case * after study of the brief of his opponents. Mr Gladstone 
has elaborated this point, and it can never be neglected except 
by ha, sty readers. His own declaration is crisp enough . I desire 
h may bo considered, that in this treatise I have argued upon 
the pLciplos of others, not my own; and have omitted what I 
think true and of the utmost importance, because by others 

thought unintelligible, or not true.”^ • 

On the Intellectual side Butler was cercamly cautious in 
hi.s resort to abstract reasoning: as Mr. Gladstone says^, it is 
quite likely that the lesson learned in early life in his mmous 
controversy with Clarke sank deep, and convineed him that m 
the high region of Infinity man has not faculties loi attaining 
decisions.® But there was a more concrete sphere, which was 
still of Intellectual character. “ To convince an unprejudiced 
understanding that there is a God who made and governs the 
world there is no need.” he says, “of abstruse reasonings and 
distinctions”:* he does not say that understanding cannot he 
convinced, and he implies that something concrete and solid is 
available. Was this solely in the Moral Sphere ? Let us see. 
The Analogy opens with arguments for the Future Life, which 
are of an intellectual not of a moral kind : his phraseology in- 
cludes ‘ Author of Nature ’ and ‘ Creator.’ In the Introduction 
he says that the existence of an “Intelligent Author of Nature 
and natural Governor of the world has often been proved with 
accumulated evidence ” : and in the conclusion of Part I. he says 
that no other account at all can be given of how this universe 
came to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it is. In the 
sermon on the Love of God he is clear that before the religious 
affections can have play their Object must be before the mind : 
we must be in His presence. In the sermon on the Ignorance 
of Man he says we have “ a faculty for discovering speculative 

truth.” • . i.1 

‘ Proved with accumulated evidence.’ Can we piece together 

his scheme ? I should say that our clue should be taken from 
his own, phra,se : Proof, not by ‘ abstruse reasonings and dis- 
tinctions,’ but with 'accumulated evidence’: i.e. the reasoning 
. seems to be. of the Inductive order. This would suggest that the 
Teleological argument was for him the most effective; is. from 
Design,°or Pinal Cause as he calls it,^ observed to be inwrought in 

' Andogfi-it'Am/' : • “ But see p, 214. , ■ 

® Amloffy.,' latroduction. ' 
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nature. AuxI so in this very passage he places it first in order : 
“ this argumeiit of analogy and final causes in Chapter III. of 
Part I. lie states it again ; in 'the chapter on Necessity he de- 
fends it against the doctrine of Necessity'; and in the Coiicliisioii 
of the Analogy, in a. rapid allusion to proofs he states it by itself. 

Yet this singling out of Teleology is only a preference : he 
does not abandon abstract reasonings, but includes them in his 
enumeration of proofs in the Introduction. We kiiovf from the 
history of Natural Theology that by abstract reasonings Butler 
means the Cousmologieal argument What he is excluding is the 
extreme abstract form adopted by Clarke. Butler states the 
Cosmological proof, but very summarily, in the sermon on Ignor- 
ance : It is as certain that God made the world as it is certain 
that effects must have a cause’'; here the certaAnty is to be 
observed ; and in Analogy^ Chapter ii., the course of nature 
necessarily implies an operating agent.” The Causality ’ proof 
evidently lies in Butler’s mind unquestioned. 

But farther : the abstract reasoning set aside when spealdiig 
of others, is not set aside for himself. We might have sup- 
posed it to be so, perhaps, were it not for his very clear state- 
ments. In the chapter on Necessity he rises above the usual 
distrust for the Ontological argument itself, and says : For we 
find within ourselves the idea of infinity, Lr. immensity and 
eternity, impossible, even in imagination, to be removed out of 
. being. We seem to discern intuitively that there iiiust, and 
cannot but be, somewhat external to ourselves answering this 
idea or the archetype of it. And from hence (for this ahstract, 
as much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude that there 
is, and cannot but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being 
’'existing prior to all design contributing to His existence, and 
exclusive of it.” Here it is to be observed that he does not in 
"any way introduce Causality ;• it is. not God as cause of this idea ; 
but Be puts down three other principles, from abstract to ,con- 
■ Crete, - from idea to archetype, and from, idea to ' somewhat 
external to ourselves answering to 'this- idea.’ He does not 
''enter into discuBsion of them. ' And ■ it is to be noted further 
‘ithat it is in connection with infinity and necessity that he brings ' 
..in this argument. That he held' to', t-rue- infinity — in spite of 
any impression made upon him by ^ Clarke’s failure — comes out 
plearlyAn’his serihon on the Love of^Grbd.^ ^ 

. - ' T^em another misconception has to be dealt with. Attempt 








1,%, bpen made to divUe Butler ; to separate ae preaene. or ae 
fcauTtL lbs ‘beologian of the Amlogr- m be one rangms 

t uu Intuitional Ethics with moral principles of a 

cateli^al order: in the other as content with Moralityf the 
Sife kind. Dr. Eairbairn ^ writes : “ Conscience was Butler s 
real o ntribution to the philosophy of human nature ; probability 
the first principle of his analogy, or special apologetic for 
the Christian religion. The two positions were full of impncii 
iECOinpatibilities ; the supremacy of conscience made a constitu- 
tioim/ authority the guide of life, but according to the docorme 
of probability, the guide was a sort of logical calculus. The one 
doctrine was transcendental, but the other was empirical It i. 
eL to see how this view comes to be taken. But surely it is a 
misconception arising from confusing the ground on which Bute 
Led wih his opponents, with the ground on which he would 
take his own stand if he were defanmg his own positiom 
crucial passage above cited proeeeds_ tlius :_ Tln^s i have 
argued upon the principles of the Faralists, which ^ 
iieve • and have omitted a thing of the utmost impotence, which 
I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness of actions prior to 
all will whatever : which I apprehend as certainly to deteimine 
the Divine conduct, as speculative truth^ and fasenood necessarily 
determine the Divine judgment.” ^ Again, in the same paragrap i, 
«So likewise that there is, in the nature of things, an origina 
standard of right and wrong in actions, independent upon al 
win, but which unalterably determines the will ot God to exei- 
eise that moral government over the world, which religion 
teaches, . . . this assertion contains an abstract truth, as wel,. as 
matter of fact.” And this is in the Analogy not in the Sormons. 
The fact is, the opening of the Analogy by referring to Pro > 
ability has been taken by rapid readers to mean that Butler had 
quitted both the Moral and Bational bases of Theistic proof. 
But this is in no way what he does ; what he says is that Iro i- 
ability is, to us, the very guide of life ; i.e., in the sphere of the 
varied manifold of our observations on the facts and events of 
the world,;, of those actualities which make up the com’se ot 
nature. And tb us, who have to choose amongst these m 
directing nnr .actions, probability is ouj guide. _ He protests 
vigorously against ; . reading these by ' hypotheses,’ like Descartes, 
or ' from the attrihat® of God," deductively. But most explicitly 
^ ^ A-mlegy,n.-v^ ^ 
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he is mt here tliiukiiig of fehe way of- establishing belief in €fud 
himself : “ for an Author of Nature is here supposed/' ^ supposed 
because it ca,ii be proved, on lines indicated by our cifcatiorjs. 

The clear issue is this. Butler himself .is to. be. regarded ...as 
building Theism on a very broad basis of Intellectual deliverances, 
not even excluding the Ontological proof. But he conceived 
,that , ill. .iiis.. day the special .task before him was to viinlicate the 
v.iew of the world as a moral order, as a 'course' to which virtue, 
and virtue only, has the clue, in spite of all difficulties and 
objections which men had of late years been accurniilating 
against it. 

The defining, of Butler’s position has engaged what may seem 
an inordinate degree of attention in view of the scope of this 
book. But to English: minds Butler means so niucli that lifs 
position should be clearly stated. I take it to be that lie 
himself accepted the Traditional Demonstration, with a strong 
leaning towards wffiat was afterwards to be defined by cc ju'mri 
idealism ; that he went farther and made of the Moral arginnent 
a separate and strong proof by taking the Moral consciousness 
as delivering categorical commands and regarding man's truly 
iiatoai life as involved in his obedience to them; and lastly, 
that he relied upon the proof from the course of the v^orld as 
itself a Moral order. The especial need in his day for a vindica- 
tion of the ethical way to Theism called instant attention to his 
w'ork, and minds in which ethical considex-ations are paramount 
have looked to him as their first great advocate, in Britain at 
least. 

It may be allowed that to the thorougligoing Intuitionalists 
in Morals Butler's procedure may be somewhat perplexing : his 
Analog^/ may appear a work of the merest supererogation. If con- 
science speaks wu*. th a voice of absolute authority, if there is ' moral 
fitness and unfitness in actions prior . to all will wlmtever,' why 
not stand simply on that and defy the ' course of the world ’ ? 
ts anything -to be. gained by sallying forth from such a fortress as 
this, and' going down into the open field outside the vralls ? Is not 
this what was in, the mind of Pitt in Ms oft-quoted saying that 
the /Analogy' affected him by raising .doubts rather than any- . 
thing else ? Yes, it-so affected him because he had not been in ^ ■ 
the open field, but was dwelling securely, im the fort: but it'W-as 
not Butler who raised the doubts, but-; the opponents whom Butler ■' 

’ ^ '..b , ^ Introduetlou* .. , 
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came out to combat. But does any Intuitionalist really wish 
that the MogyMi not been written? Does xt not show 
in Butler a xnan with a firm Intnitionalxsm tor himseli but with 
a mind filled xTith large Inductive sympathies? solid tacts and 
the events of history interested him ; but their web was varied 
to a degree which made it a matter of difficuRy to trace out the 
pattern from first principles, however sure m themselves ; the 
possibility and fact of moral disobedience; the triumph of 
vice • the obstacles to virtue ; the inequalities in tne mstnbu- 
tion'of that happiness which beyond question was a good 
thino' and yet seemed at times disconnected with moral good- 
ness'^ the brevity and uncertainty of life: all these things 
seemed to blur the pattern and make difficult and obsmire 
a direct deduction from moral principles and the nature of Him 
whose universe it is. And inasmuch as some men had con- 
cluded that these things must be ignored by a pantheistic neces- 
sity, and others more numerous and more clamorous deckred 
that they made impossible all attempts to regard the world as 
moral at all, that it was merely started with an initiating 
impulse and some original laws under which it must now run 
on : be must address himself to this very point, to vindicate the 
order as moral in spite of objections, showing that these very 
objections extended beyond moral order, and had analogies which 
affected the system of nature as well. 

To the Moral consciousness as bask Butler applies the 
Method of a fosteriori inference. 

If we were to construct Butler’s argument for him as Ms 
successors in Moral Intuitionalism might build it, we should 
express it as the argument from intuitions of Moral Law, leading 
i'.n mfpriXTifix to a Sutireme Authority. We should take the 
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Himself/ are not felicitous: but wbafc they mean is that the laws 
of goodness are inherently Divine. To ns they come in the form 
of commands, dictates : our possession of them is a proof of the 
Being froiii whom they issue and of oiir affinity with Him : and 
that we, being placed here by Him, are in spite of all counter- 
appearances placed ill a condition in which we can act according 
to the Divine laws, and take them as .our gnide.^' 

As to Feeling, Butler does not allow it a primary place : the 
Object of affection must , be before us in order that affection may 

^ I aBi unable to accept Dr. Sidgwiclds account of* Butler as giving for bis last 
word in EtMes tliat there is a dualism of the Practical Reason, as between Duty (or 
Wirtue) and: Happiness. These Dr, Sidgwuck^ regards Butler, as holding to . be 
iheoretically of equal rank, though jpractieMhj the sense of duty is tlie better guide 
by reason of its superior clearness. 

I take it that Butler^s depreciation of the Happiness principle in the DhmytatiGn 
on Virtm is wider than Dr. Sidgwick allows when he coniines it to tlie depreciation 
of Benevolence or the Utilitarian principle. It seems to me to apply to Bgoistle 
Utility also. And as the Dissertation is what comes latest in Butler’s thought it 
should be taken to override whatever else he has said which w'ould assign equality 
as betw'een reasonable Self-love and Conscience. It was Dr. Sidgwick who taught 
me to regard this brief Dissertation as a declaration of first-rate importance in the 
history of English Etliics, and I would appeal to his own cliaracterisation of it as 
preluding the distinction between * intuitional ’ and utilitarian ’ ethics which was 
soon to prevail ; only I would include in the term ^ utilitarian, ’ egoistic self-love as 
WTill as benevolence. 

In his Fourthly Butler clearly reduces our concern for our ow3i happiness to 
prudence^ and he assigns to imprudence a ‘ moral ’ character on the same ground as 
he does to falsehood, injustice, and cruelty, namely, its condemnation by conscience : 
pntdeiica is a sjyecies of virtue, lie says explicitly. And the strong things which he 
says in his against assigning ‘moral’ character to benevolence apart from 

the action of conscience are only stronger in degi’ee than what his treatment of 
pradenec implies. 

Again, as I read his doctrine of Rewards and Punishments attached first to 
actions gejierally and then to moral actions, in the Analogy, the as.signmcnt of 
happiness seeuivS distinctly meant to be an allotment of it to rules or principles on 
other groond.s than their arriving at happiness, namely, their conformity to the 
deliverances of the Moral faculty. 

That Butler’s Ethics display growth Dr. Sidgwick points out, and my appeal is 
from the stage where he was emerging from contemporary entanglement with 
Hedonism to the stage when he emerged into clear enunciation of moral approbation 
apart from Happiness altogether. 

'■ It must, be- borne -ill mind all the time that Butler w&s a Theist. That he 
claims moral approbation as a fact apart from hedonistic considerations or from 
rationalistic system does not mean that he 'Mmself regarded it as a mere fact> 
without’ interpretation. In short, it was in’ this great fact, staring him in the face,' 
so ’’to sp^’ak, that he found the ground of ^ rellgiaus belief which most req'uired ' 
attention at .that time. - . r • ' • - : ' 
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arise the object first, the affections afterwards, and this, it 
w^ould seem, decides the order of proof. ‘ But lie goes on to 
reverse the order 'when he says that we arc endowed with 
eapioities for affections which the things of sense can never 
satisfy; if so, there would seem to be Feeling before the Object 
of it is known. But he does not pinsue this. 

To the Consensus Argument he frequently appeals : he him- 
self adopts the ‘ conclusion of learned men ' that the foundation 
of Ileligion was revealed, and has been handed clown. But here 
he means, and should have said, in accordance with his general 
definition, that the doctrine of a Future life is included. How- 
ewer, when reflecting upon this argument his caution reverts to 
him, and he closes his fullest statement of it by merely ascribing 
to it evidential power ' by no means inconsiderable/ 

The grave mind of Butler has profoundly impressed English-' 
men who are of a seriously thoughtful disposition rather , than 
those who are trained thinkers, so far as concerns the question 
of Theistic belief. This is because in the line of Speculative 
inquiry he breaks no new ground, but acquiesces in the old 
Demonstrative proofs; but the freshness of his treatment of 
the Moral proof gives his work a force which men of all kinds 
may feel. There is no need for a man to be speculatively 
sceptical in order to enjoy the benefit of the Moral proof, of 
course. But if men have for <any reason lost the intellectual 
side of faith Butler is still open to them by virtue of his 
applying iiis strength so earnestly to the moral consciousness, 
and the practical side of life. His latest editor, Mr. Gladstone, 
addresses himself to the question whether Butler’s influence 
has waned, because his immediate antagonists, the Deists, have 
\mnished : is it true that the cause is disposed of ” and '' the 
next stej) is simply to remove it with the winner’s as well as 
the loser’s pleadings from the list ” ? Mr. Gladstone appropri- 
ately objects that Butler has compelled the cause to be removed 
into a higher court, and that the very arguments wiiich com- 
pelled this are still of avail, because they contained the grounds 
on which the higher appeal was justified. 

Butler’s, position in broad effect anticipates that of Kant,' 
namely, in the inipetus ' given to the Ethical factor in religious 
belief. Kant, indeed^ was sceptical on the speculative side, while 
Butler was not, :Bnt' Butler contributed no new strength to the 
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Democstrative or the Ontological arguments : they satisfied liira, 
and he used them, hut in the Moral sphere ho made a mark of 
his own. He improved the Moral argument by his theory of 
consoienoo, and by his inductive explication of mom! order; he 
gave clcaror bases for morality, for a moral Author and Governor 
of the Universe, and for an Author and Governor simftlkifrr. 
He made this basis more full, more real : he exhibited the moral 
nature of man, and the course of the world in characters which 
made it less likely that either Deism or Pantheism, jmich less 
Atheism, could be a tolerably plausible account of that nature 
and that world. 

That Butler’s works contain enduring contributions to the 
setting forth of that aspect of the world which msdees it Theistic 
cannot be doubted by those best able to judge, namely, tiiose to 
whom he has actually made it appear to be so ; such men find, 
whenever they are led to turn to him for reference or reperUiSal, 
that they are always rewarded by a fresh contact with his patient 
solidity, his gravity, his hold on the deep things of human life, 
and the humble reverence of his mind, as a man thialcing out 
towards what is real, and true, and good to know. 


Bolixgbrokk, Viscoust (Heniy St. John) : Works, l"5i 

Bolingbroke’s principal writing on theology was prepared for 
publication by himself, but was not published until 1754. He 
had, however, written occasional pieces and in conversation had 
promulgated his views in circles of high literature and politics. 
His unsparing attacks on Christianity rank him with the ‘ Deists,’ 
but in. his philosophical position he expressly calls himself 
‘ Theist.’ So strong was his conviction that knowledge of the 
Supreme, all-perfeet Being could be demonstrated by connecting 
our ‘clearest and most distinct ideas,’ that his opposition to 
Eevelation was nerved by it : this was to him ‘ surplusage,’ and 
he declared that Archbishop Tillotson really caused himself 
‘ embarrassment ’ by remaining an advocate of Eevelation. 

His own scheme is Cosmology with the argument aJb eminentU 
to . Intelligence. His form of- it was implicitly that of Con- 
tingency ; he was prepared to accept the infinity of the series of 
events, but even so they required a Cause: one sole Efficient 
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does not clear Ms mind as. to whether he starts from his own 
cxistenee, or from that of the' world; stating the former, but 
going on to speak as if he meant the latter. But in his use of 
mind hc 3 was acute enough to seize upon the psychological stand- 
point at a time when many were reading Mind metaphysically. 

He makes use of the Moral Argument by reference to 
Happiness, and so to Benevolence: not through Conscience 
Taking as his basis ‘ healthy ' beings, he finds that they are 
plainly organised for Happiness: defects and failures are not 
nornial Hence there is Benevolence in the Creator. This was 
a view to which Locke might very well have come, 

Bolingbroke claims that by his method he follows Locke ; 
as opposed to Descartes who ‘‘disarmed the Scholastics but 
furnished arms to the Mystics (by his appeal to consciousness) ; 
to Cud worth with ‘ a nonsensical paraphrase of nonsense ' ; to 
Leibnitz with the ‘ridiculous whimsy of his Monads and his 
Metaphysical trash.’ But though he writes much against Meta- 
physics he regards some metaphysicians wdtli regretful admira- 
tion, that ‘ fine writer, Malebranche ’ ; Berkeley, ‘ that sublime 
genius and good man, the Bishop of Cloyne ’ : but these were 
men of imagination, poets, whereas mind, the basis, should have 
been studied as an object of physics (psychology). His own 
positive result renders him equally violent against sceptics : 
Hume he thinks ‘ less than a child compared with Hartley ’ and 
‘ wilting for reputation and entertainment.’ 

His book contains much history of religion : he used to think 
Monotheism original, but further inquiry changed his view ; he 
came to think that mankind acquired knowledge as individuals do, 
by stages : and it is in this light that he sees a necessity for the 
actual religions of the world, as stages towards Rational Theism, 

It was as an attack on Christianity that Dr. Johmson called 
this posthumous work a ‘ blimderbiiss ’ left to be ‘fired off’ after 
his death. The interest of Bolingbroke’s Theism lies in its 
x'epresenting the attitude of many men of the world in Butler’s 
day, especially in literary and political circles, and it is given by a 
master of invective who is absolutely unreserved in his expression 
of strong opinion. 

Edward, Steer% afterwards Bishop of Zanzibar, published in 
. 1&56 an M$a^ AUfilutes of It is thp*' 
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work of a some what solitary .mind Tersecl in' old modes of 
tlioiiglif}, espe(?ially the Fathers and the SohoolmeBj unfamiliar 
with modern philosophy^ and yet aware of there being soinc- 
tliing ill the atmosphere which prevented the old poBitioiis froin 
being quite as they were. Himself resorting to Demonstration 
to the extent to which Aquinas used it, he also falls back on 
that mode of the Schools which regarded Reasoii as resting on 
sonietMiig beyond itself, ‘something like faith'; Eeason itself 
rather ‘ testing ' than ‘ discovering ’ ; and so he has affinity with 
the Intuitivists. 

He exhibits Cosmology on the lines of Aquinas; and also 
the Ontological proof, altlioiigli in this he is not at home, ‘ it is 
difficult to be sure of one's footing,' he says ; then the argument 
from Conscience, of which he does not make very nmdi, con- 
fusing it a little with the next, namely, that from the Feeling of 
Dependence, the awe aroused by our sense of loneliness in the 
presence of Higher Power. He has a touch of Idealism in his 
references to Infinity and Perfection : and he endorses all by 
reference to the practical benefits of religious belief both to the 
individual and to society. Consensus he had used as giving a 
preliminary ground for careful inquiry, and at the outset he had 
also inquired into the question of Evil. Steere evidently thought 
Ms matter all over for himself and caught glimpses of many of 
the older views, all of which he tries to incorporate. That a 
man who proved so admirable a Missionary-Bishop should have 
had these intellectual interests engages the respect of the 
student, even though the result is not of any permanently 
independent value. 

E. A. Thompson's Gkristian Theism (1863) is another work 
by a recluse student. He makes the mistake of occupying large 
space with expositions of philosophical positions which were 
quite well known, arguing de now everything lie puts down, 
although it is in the main the Natural Eealism of the Hamilton 
School. His method is simple- — Causality applied to the data of 
experience given by ‘perception,* including Moral experience, 
and the sense of the Beautiful and Marvellous, and the Bene- 
volent Affections. It is the width of his basis which gives him 
Ms place in, the Combined : type. He brings out wall the 
parallel 'with’ belief in the external , world. In .this he maintains ■ 
that Causality'has onm bridged; the,,guM -between conception and 
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belifif: its capacity, is therefore proved; and it only remains to 
K -nd it to Theism. Infinity, as would be expected from Ins 
Hluiltunianism, he finds a difficxdty, and he cndoavonrs to find 
a fiupnort for it outside InteUect, namely, in the aspirations oi 
T^Ionil Sense, in the sense of Beauty, and in Feeling. I e writes 
:™ly and solidly, and his book won high commenc ation ironi 
de Edmnsat as a good introduction to tlie subject loi tlm gcuci.il 

reader*' ■ ^ ^ 

About the same time appeared another exposition of this 
type, interesting as indicating that the type appealed ^ to men 
outside the traditional infiuence of either Lomanist oi n-nglieau 
Collec^es. Dr. William Cooke was for many years the theolognan 
of that branch of English Methodism known as the ‘ New Cou- 
hexion,’ and a man able to think clearly and to excess him- 
self with terse and clear-cut phrase. He_ takes up the apwi 
argument, hut sets it aside without repudiating it ; a poswnon 
method is preferred as ‘more suitable to produce general con- 
viction.’ Hence we have an Originator of the Universe, who is 
Tntellisent and (by inference from our own nature) _ I ersonal. 
He then incorporates the Moral argument, from Moral mtmtions. 
Be.skles looking to the ‘assent of nations’ for confirmation, Cooke 
had a glimpse of the quasi-tfanseendental kind of proof, laying 
great stress on the ‘ harmonising ’ power of the Theistic conception 
as compared with any others, so far as he knew of them. This 
method establishes existence, with some definition of nature, and 
deduction of further attributes follows. 


: , Wabk, W. G. : Essays on the Philosophy of Theism, ed. Wilfrid Wiird, 18S4 

, This is a volume of Essays by the well-known Oxford man 
who passed to' the Church of Home from the Tractarian group. 
He had a keen; interest in the philosopliical side of Theology, but 
he did not accomplish a. systematic treatise, though he bad the 
plan of one in his mind. His son collected his papers , and 
published ' them under , the above designation. A laige pait of 
them is concerned ,! with purely philosophical naatter, namely, a 
vindication of Ihtuitiphalism in Metaphysics and in Ethics, though 
not against all,oppo|i!^tBj ,for Pantheism, connected by him with 
■ ' ;/ ■tjy.Ws tookc, D.D., 1802 . , ,, A , ' 
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Hegel's name, was not in view. The pressing need in EnglaiKl, 
liG thought, was to face Phenomenalism, and especially the writ- 
ings of Mill ; t-liis part of his %¥ork is carried out at great length. 
Of the constructive Tiieisiri he had in view we have the results in 
lus polemics, in some essays on certitude and reason, ajid in an 
essay on the Etliical side of Theism. 

What Ward would have liked to work out, his son tells us, 
was a Theism resting on intuitions and supported by observations 
and deductions. We have sufficient material before us, however, 
to be able to see his position, for he was remarkably clear- 
headed and had a good level expository style. 

Taking liini comparatively, there can be little hesitation 
about placing him in the Demonstrative School Iiitiiitioiialist 
as he is, he emphatically disclaims Intuitivism. He endorses 
KleutgeiPs * consistent and peremptory ' refusal to ' credit the 
human intellect with any direct and immediate knowledge of 
God/^ The Intui'crons which he is concerned to establish are, for 
Theism, Data or Bases for inference, not categorical assertions of 
belief. No one is clearer on this than Ward -was. 

But he differs from such representatives of Eoman Theology 
as Dr. Boedcler, in taking Moral Intuitions as by far the princi- 
pal * data ; on these he lays the greatest stress/ He takes 
very great pains to set out clearly his procedure. lilorai judg- 
ments as to right and wrong are the primary data: these are 
particular, not general, in their nature, though he uses the term 
' axioms ’ ; and tliey do not carry within themselves anything 
more than rightness or wToiigness: no Theistic reference. “We 
must maintain it as most certain, and even most evident, that 
that attribute which is designated by the term wrong 'includes in 
its motive no reference whatever to God or to any Superior Being.’' ^ 
It is by a movement of inference that we pass to the Fact that 
there is a Supreiiie Eiile of life, ' existing and pervasive ' : ^ and 
it is a further step ^rnost momentous’^ by which we pass to 
the conviction that there is a law imposed by ‘ rightful personal 
authority.' ^ He claims Newman and Ms favourite, Kleutgen, for 
the same precise position. Hence the first definition reached is, 
“ A Necessary Being, faultlessly Holy, possessing authority right- 
ful, .absolutely supreme, exclusive, without appeal, over the whole 
existent or possible universe of' rational or free individuak" ® 

■ ■ ' ToL ii. 220. ^ n ' 3 140/ , ■ , P. 90. . ^ P. 98, , . 
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This Ethical factor is the onlj one which he was able to give ns 
ill ML 

The second faetor is Iiitellectnah of the j^non order : with 
Tiecessarj truth as foundation, the inference to a necessary Being 
is direct This inference he did not work out, but his contro- 
versy with Mill on behalf of the necessary truths was lengthy. 
Ward considered the Intellectual factor quite certainly vindicated. 
It is as a third argument that he resorts to Cosmology : and it is 
ii posteriori not from Intuitions. He reads it as Causative, and 
considers that it is Personal Cause that gives us the Causation 
we know best. 

He accepts some subsidiary arguments, namely, Design^ wdiich 
he considers has been strengthened, not weakened, by recent 
science : and the argument from Beauty : but tliese only show 
the character of the Supreme Being. I'eeling he does not men- 
tion. Consensus he considers only serviceable for the cultured 
(a curious line to take) ; and he makes a similar remark on the 
Ontological argument, which his evident dislike of Descartes 
leads him to associate only with the name of St. Augustine. This 
dislike is somewhat surprising ; he says, and rightly enough no 
doubt, that when Descartes resorted to the Veracity of God as 
the ground for vindication of the objective value of our necessary 
thoughts, he betrayed the Intuitional cause: but he does not 
seem to be aware that Descartes had other forms of the argu- 
ment which are, in effect, identical with what Ward is jealous 
to maintain, namely, the intrinsic value or the ' avouchments ’ of 
our intellectual faculties. 

Ward is very clear in his statement of his method of Infer- 
ence from Intuitions : ^ wdiether he really establishes it or not is 
another matter. There is a passage near the end of Essay 
XXIII. which indicates some appreciation of where the weakness 
of the position lies. He says that the existence of Intuitions as 
' avouchments ’ (a favourite expression) of intellect is made 
knowm to us not by Metaphysics but by Psychology they are 
ultimate facts of mental life, he means. But there is a ' grave 
danger/ namely> lest prejudice be mistaken for intuition ; and he 
agrees that Intuitiqnist philosophers have not as yet given 
sufficient prominence to the psychological inquiry/' and proposed 
doing so himself,, had he been spared But this, surely, shows , 
that he did not rightly' Conceive the office of Psychology, which 
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is uriable to distinguish between valid= axou'elinients and pre- 
judices. All appeal to eornmon esperienee woulcl stand him in 
good steady and the early IntuitionistSj Herbert for example, 
knew well wiiy they made so much of the appeal to ConBensiis. 

Warchs adhesion to Eoniauism did not prevent his retaining 
his broad outlook on belief outside w^hat is produced by systeni- 
'atic processes. Ho stands with Newman on the distinction 
between Explicit Reason and Implicit lieasoii, and evidently 
enjoys elaborating this. He specially selects it as of first- 
rate importance in the wider sphere. '‘The acceptance of 
Religious Truth, on the part of one who has hitherto repudiated 
it, will be due far more to active and conscientious exercise of 
the will, than to subtlety, vigour, perspicacity of intellect.” ^ He 
.quotes 'at length from Newman, and his view is practically the 
same as to the processes by which ' certitude ’ is actually pro- 
duced. But he is separated from Newman by his clearly 
defined attitude in favour of what is accomplished when Reason 
is called upon to speak and to bring into explicitness what has 
been implicit before. It can be clone, according to Ward; 
Religious belief can be made so explicit that Theism is a system 
which is entitled to the adhesion of all reasoning men. '' The 
whole assemblage of ‘ Religious Doctrine ' admits of absolutely 
conclusive scientific establishment.”^ Its non-acceptance can 
be caused only through failure of ' intellectual competence/ or 
unwillingness to sustain attention, or absence of 'patient can- 
dour.' 

Ward presents himself, I think, as an example of the force of 
' implicit reason,' of other influences than pure intellectual per- 
^ eeption and inference. He notes, with great justice, the small 
value of Mill’s opinions on Theological topics by pointing out 
that his lists of writers studied include ,no great Theologians* 
•WarcFs own affinities with certain modern Romanist Theologians, , 
motably Laprune and Kleutgen, lead , him to embody in his 
exposition long extracts from their ' writings, and, what is more 
•'important, ’ to adopt eos animo their methods and conclusions. 
Stillj 'he might have chosen others, and that he chose these shows ; 
us where his. preferences lay. 

ii 145-151. HI im. 
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§7 

There are some Theists of this type wlio come to their 
position from a thoroughgoing re-study of Nature in the light of 
Evolution. The difference from the old view of Nature gives 
rise to some reconstruction of Theism. But it is to be noticed 
that in some important respects this is only when coinpared with 
quite recent systems, not going farther back tlmii the Mechanical 
theory of the world in the hands of Cartesians, or the extrinsic 
teleology of Berham and Paley. The re-shaping comes from 
setting Nature once more on lines laid down by Creek philo- 
sophy, and the theology is akin to that of the Alexandrine 
Fathers of the Church, with of course much freshness of 
material. Especially notable are two points ; (1) the Causality 
spoken of is immanent Causality, and (2) the view of Nature 
which is at the basis is not only inclusive of human nature but 
is emphatic in regarding human nature as the consummation of 
all nature known by us, and therefore as the principal basis for 
Theistic belief. Of these Theists two American Professors, Jolm 
Fiske and Joseph Le Conte, are good examples. 

Fiske, J. : Gosmic Philosophy, 1874 ; Man's Destiny, 1881 ; Idea of God, 18S5 ; 

Through Nujture to God, 1899 

Professor Fiske is a worker who occupied himself in tracing 
ETolntion through Nature on the lines of Mr. Spencer, and Ms 
first issue was similar, a quasi-agnosticism as to a Supreme 
Being. But as he worked on through External Nature into Man, 
discovering his spiritual character and his consequent place at 
the headship of Nature, as we know it, he found in Man the kej 
to all Nature and the true clue to Theistic belief. In explaining 
Nature he found himself led bj Evolution to belief in mimanerit 
causalitj, and, so far, in Pantheism as against Atheism. But 
spiiituality or personality vindicates Personal Theism : ^ God is 
Spirit ' m a much more accurate thought than ' God is Force ' ; 
for the former phrase alone includes the highest element of 
what ia J^iiown. He is not afraid to speak of God as quasi- 
human, and to declare that as such his existence is ^ Eeligion's 
First Postulate/ , 

With this revised '^Nature' as basivS, the Oosmologicai and 
Teleological arguments . are the methods of intellectual ' con- 
struction: Causalitj^/’ shows ‘‘-perpetual Cause always operating in 
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Nature; and as our knowledge -..of Power conieB t-hroiigli tlie 
sense of out own effort^ it is a personal Power that we clirectlj 
know in Na,ture, and so our conception of the supreme Power 
is personal too* Teleology is refreshed by reference to organic 
life ; a flowerj not a watch, is the typical simile for Professor 
Fiske. 

Goodness and Eighteousness are held to be discerned in 
spiritual nature ; and these being taken in full ideality carry us 
beyond what is known, towards higher and better, and lead to 
ascription of Transcendency. 

The method being a 2 ^ostcriorij we do not find any meta* 
physical account of Infinity or Absoluteness. It is asserted ; 
but its association with Personality cannot, it is thoiigi'it, bo 
made clear : we can work here only by ' symbolic conception.' 

Consensus sho'ws the vitality of religious belief, and there- 
fore offers a vindication of it. Mr. Fiske came to differ un- 
compromisingly from Mr, Spencer in the de-anthropoiBorpliisation 
— Mr. Fiske’s owui term — ^which led Mr. Spencer to eliminate 
from religious belief everything hut a final Abstraction. But 
he takes occasion to revise the conception of G-od as too commonly 
set forth, which is Deistic, and super-natural in a false sense. 
He recalls to notice the Greek conception at its best ; espociaily 
in the Church of Alexandria he finds congeners, waiting though 
they were for the confirmation wdiich Evolutional science now 
gives to their view/ against the Eoman Deism wdiich they 
opposed and which has in later times usurped so much iniluence 
in Theology, with disastrous results. To Clement and Athana- 
sius, not (in this respect) to Augustine, to Spinoza and Schleier- 
maclier and not to Voltaire and Paley, does the pliilofsophy of 
Nature conduct the thoroughgoing Evolutionist. 

The conception of God as iininanently operating through 
Natural Law, and therein through Spiritual Law, renders 
unnecessary and indeed altogether inept such opposition as the 
Transcendency view led Leibnitz to offer to universal gravitation, 
and Agassiz to natural selection in organic life. And similarly, 
the regarding ordinary phenomena as godless and looking only 
to extraordinary phenomena for signs of Divine activity is com- 
pletely contravened. 

Professor .Le Conte (3mlutionj iin 2nd ed. 1895) is 
less philosophical and less erudite than Professor Fiske, but 
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he is more at home with the physical sciences. His conciu- 
sions are similar. Evolution means the immanency of some powei’, 
‘ resident operations which so far, would mean Pantheism. But 
the reference to Human personality is equally reference to 
‘ Nature,’ and it is here that we find the seat of our ideas of 
Causality and Design ; and the Theism to which ve advance is, 
therefore, Personal. Personahty must be combined with Theism, 
aithou«-h the accomplishment of it is beyond tlie power of con- 
ception, so far as Mr. Be Conte knows. The general tenor of 
his thought, therefore, is a spiritual Pantheism. 



CHAPTER V 


Type' VI. — Social oe Sociologioal,,, Theism 


§ 1; PMlosoplurs 

In* tlie Introduction the varieties of employment of Consensus^ 
or the reference to the collective consciousness of inankindj were 
stated as (1) confirmatory of the experience of the iiidividiiai by 
the Empirical Schools, of the reasonings of the individual by the 
'Eational Schools ; (2) as itself contributing a fact of widespread 
extent, needing interpretation, and yielding iiiaterial for an 
inferential argument; these on the one side: and (3) as a 
substitute for the individual consciousness, or with at least a 
large share of legitimate authority along with the iiidiyidiiaFs 
.private judgment. 

^ I' am not aware that any English Theists of note have 
taken up the position of making Collective consciousness the 
principal source of belief : all that can be done, therefore, in this 
chapter is to offer some observations on the general attitude to it, 
and to give a few instances of its treatment by those who have 
made the social factor prominent, although not giving it the chief 
place. 

The acceptance of Rationalism by the main body of English 
.theologians and philosophers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries accounts ^ for the prevalent use of Consensus in the 
jKirely Confirmatory sense. Locke, indeed, who had opposed it 
as, being 'a prop to the theory of Innate Ideas, finds Ms own 
Rationalism so completely satisfactory that he has no need 
of tMs confirmation I in this he is followed by Mozley {Mimclm, 
■Lecfe. rv.). But the bulk of writers of^ the Demonstrative type 
'lay considerable, stress upon its, ' corroborative assistance. The; 
Deists, delighted to appeal to the record of agesy. Cud worth, 
Barrow, and Stillingfieet set forth the testimony with more fhaii 
ample yoluminousness. - . ■ , 
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The Tntmfcionalists found it stiU more incumbent upon them 
to resort to it as a way of reaching a Universality ^hich 
Ltuitions did not themselves provide. Herbert « 
reo-arded ‘ universality,’ in this sense, as one oi the six maiks of 
S ‘Tomrnon notions’ implanted in man by nature, amongst 
them bem<^ the notion of the Deity; and it was precisely thm 
employment of Consensus which prejudiced Locke against it 
iltoc'ether. In the eighteenth century Theism shared with 
Philosophy generally the resort to Common Sense which was maj 
bv so many of the Scottish School that it provides them with 
one of their titles. They employed it, as Herbert had cone, to 
support their doctrine of Intuitions. The appeal to Common 
SenL enabled them to oppose Hume by meeting him on hm own 
ground. He asserted that emtom was the source of belieJ. 
“Well” they said, “but the evidence of custom is on our side, 
not on yours : custom, you say, gives causation without ‘ power ; 
we appeal to the common sense of mankind that by a cause men 
mean that which has a ‘power’ to do what it does; you say 
that your own experience does not provide you with a notion of 
a Deity, hut general custom is against you, for tae experience o 
the gipater part of mankind does include that notion.’ I iB m 
« ..similar vein that a Scottish Intuitionalist of the present day, 
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Afi>T}i.i)j Matthew: Miemitm md 18f$; md IMle. 1 $Tp. 

Matthew Arnold comes as near as any one to the position 
of Social Theism. He is looking for a religion for luimariity, 
and he io<.)ks to historical beliefs to see what men seem most to 
have felt the need of, and therefore what they have believed in. 

This is the gist of his ajppeal to ' culture ' : it is opposed on the 
one hand to the idiosyncrasies of personal taste, and oii the otiier to 
the arrogant claims of mere intellect. The man of wide reading in 
the past and varied intercourse with his fellows in the present 
will represent the Social mind : as an index to it, his opinions 
are worth more than those of philosophers, or of m.etaplijsicians 
rather. So much is he opposed to these that he would rather 
appeal to the masses than to them : and finds Messrs. Moody 
and Saiikey masters in the xjhilosophy of history compareii with 
Professor Cliiford.'’ It is, indeed, inconsistent in Mm, as the 
j)leader for wide reading of the best thoughts of hiinianity, to 
set himself to belittle the efforts of the greatest thinkers of 
mankind. But he does so, except for a few favoured ones, for 
he names as the greatest thinkers Anselm, Descartes, Locke, and 
, Clarke, with Fenelon — a euiious list. However, he is quite sincere, 
for he evidently thought that ' letters ' had been a real source of 
human happiness, but that no one Lad ever ‘ enjoyed ' the reason- 
ings of ‘ metaphysicians/ implying that, in his view, the schools of 
Athens, the lecture-rooms of the Schoolmen, the classrooms of 
Kant and Hamilton were filled by dull reluctant minds depressed 
with joyless toil. We must leave him to settle this with such 
men of culture as Socrates and Cicero, who thought that such 
arguments as Causality and Design, which Arnold would leave 
to the lecture-room, were well within the tliinkirig powers of 
every plain man, and well within the circle of Ms interests, too. 

He makes the broad appeal to mankind again when he 
employs his favourite method of interpretation by Philology: 
and there, hy manipulation of historical etymologies, arrives at 
what he thinks were men's religious ideas: and so he comes 
to 'Ms' famous definition: by * God', men, mean Something not 
tthemselves which helps or * makes Tor' righteousness. Like 
Spfeneer, he has pruned without remorse,, and with the same result, 

* the personality element has to go : men; do not need that. So 
, that, 'Strangely for a naan who '' dislikes Metaphysics, he chooses^ 
"as •• the’', supreme idea a combination of '' abstractions ! That good- 
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■ovided for in the world is surely a very abstract 
and that the provider is ‘something of which all 
■edieated is that it is not the thinker or anything 
abstract still. Descartes and 
concrete than this. Arnold’s writings 
je the pursuit of truth in Eeligion, to 
foster the ideaVat 'a number of misguided men have diverted 
Ireat energies from beneficial purposes into the los labour m 
teW aid thus he has been a hindrance to that culture whicn 
he really desired to advance. Counterbalancing this has been 
his untiring insistance on good conduct, and his word for Theism 
of- lenst the belief in a Power over the world which is on the 
kde of virtue. He probably thought that' the Zeitgeist, the 
Social authority to which he appealed, was against thinliag as a 
source of belief in any sphere except the sciences : anu this 
mriit all the more elger to fix nobility of conduct mu 
elevation of moral temper on a permanent basis V^ hen be is 
dealinc^ with Metaphysics or even with plain thought im seems 
to be wandering. Some think that his religmns writings were 
an waste of energy that ought to have been devoted_ to poetiy 
and literary criticism. This was not bis own opinion, his 
advocacy of Moral idealism, -with Ethical Theism as its con- 
V _ tn hp. a worthy service to ins 


ness 18 pr 
thought': 
that can be pr 

personal is, if possible, moie 
Locke were surely more 
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The 'main point, however, is the Righteotisness, and Arnold's 
voice is notable because lie is heard among those who insist that 
the moral order of the world and the moral sentiment in man 
directly suggest an Eternal Eighteoiisness. He commends in 
the Cambridge Piatonists their " extraordinarily simple, pro- 
found, and just conception of religion as a temper, a hehariour" 
and as such he is enthusiastic for it, himself. And it is the 
fact of this protest which gave character to what he had to say. 
His books were widely read, and in their day had some influence 
on English culture. The fact, hovrever, remains that while 
appreciation of his literary criticism and of his poetry has 
increased since his personality was removed, there seems no 
sign of an influence beyond his immediate contemporaries 
issuing from his Natural theology, which is nearly as abstract 
as Mr. Sjiencer's, but not quite, for Eighteoiisness is more 
concrete than XJnknowabiiity, after all. 

Kidd, B. : Social Evolution, 1894 

This book is by an independent student of contemporary 
science and of history v/ho seems to have been so much surprised 
by finding religious belief a real influence that he set about 
seeking to account for it as a factor in evolution. As the 
function which he is led to ascribe to it is of the Social kind, he 
may be taken as an example of Social Theism. 

In morality and in religion it is the social character which 
is before Mr. Kidd’s mind : not the individual, but the indi- 
vidual in relation to society, to the race, is the subject of moral 
action : he is in search of beliefs which have a place in the 
process of history, in the development of men and of societies or 
nations. ' ■ * 

It came to him as a distinct surprise that Intellect as a 
source of belief had been much less influential than he had 
supposed. His inference was that religious belief having a 
manifest superiority over intellect as a controlling and impelling 
force must have some more vital function to discharge ; no 
inerely subjective fancy, much less any invention of interested 
/persons or classes, could have wielded the influence which history 
'•discloses; even verified Scientific/ knowledge seemed less valued 
‘by bumanifcy and of less account in determining, human lifa 
That ’-function he considers he has -found An ethics Taken 'iii 
'its ’wide, sense ' as covering social -life, and it- is this: There iS' a 
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need, in the interest of general progress, that specially gifted 
individuals should be brought into harmony with the general 
body of their fellows, Now natural selection would justify them, 
primd facie, in taking every advantage of their superiority : it 
would be simply following nature for them to do so, for especially 
in the extreme view of Natural Selection expounded by Weismami, 
they would be assisting nature if they acquiesced in the sup- 
pression of the unfit and the full exercise of their own 
as the ‘ fit to survive/ What they did would be reasonable 
and right. To counteract this no help could be given by Nature 
or such 'ethics’ as Nature could justify. If therefore ineii 
could believe that there is a Super-nature which has some 
regard even for those who are by Nature’s judgment ' unfit/ and 
if in the strong there could arise a sentiment of reverence towards 
that Super-nature and its wushes, these strong men w^ould have 
a motive for repressing themselves and applying at least some 
portion of their powers not to push their owm advantage, but to 
forego it and assist thereby those less endowed than themselves. 
Such a belief is helpful, and as it could not operate if it were 
baseless and a delusion, its utility offers a high and noble and 
necessary foundation for belief in the reality of such a Super- 
natural Being. 

It is obvious at once that this argument is of avail against 
a particular form of quasi-philosopliical belief, positivism or 
phenomenalism generally and naturalism in Ethics j>articularly. 
It has the same theory of Reason w^hich they have, and the 
same basis of Ethics: Eeason is empirical, and Ethics too. 
And it indicates how Theism may be reached empirically, and 
justified as a moral force. Against Socialistic Ethics of a more 
thoroughgoing bind it has little force : its idea of Society is of 
the atomistic kind, and religion is evoked to change the cliamcteir 
of the incessant and inevitable conflict of natural man as so 
'conceived. Hobbist in the character of Society, it is HobMst 
also in seeking for an External Power allegiance to wliicia shall 
give Peace, or rather, — for it goes beyond ilobbes in its hope- 
fulness, — Progress. 

To any other kind of Theism it renders no assistance : and it 
is a sign of the hasty .way in w^Mch men judge in our days 
it ''was acclaimed as. a -new ally by theologians whose meta- 
physical and ethical conceptions must have been dim and: 
inoperative not to haYe;at once, made clear the lowly origin, and: 
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scanty range of tlie contribution wbich' this book had to oiler. 
What it has to give for others than those indicated is simply 
a support of the Consensus argument : an independent student, 
not favourably predisposed but quite the opposite, has discovered 
the prevaleiice of religious belief, and its great influence, and 
so lias worked out a function for it even within the purely 
naturalistic sphere. Bright in tone, and written with freshness 
and confidence, the volume has an attractiveness of its own, 
within its range. 

Another argument from beneficent effieacj^ in Social life is 
given by Mr. H. E. Marshall/ much more subtly v/orked out 
than Mr. Kidd’s. His argument is that the Religious instinct is 
a device of nature to give us pause in our anti-social impulses, 
so that the social instincts may come into operation. This is 
not his account of the whole of religion ; but he thinks that 
this is the side upon which Katurai Evolution seizes hold. It 
is society versus the individual, but in a more refined sense than 
Mr. Kidd’s. The individual may be working for Society, but 
his Eeason gives him only his own interpretation of what 
Society needs : and the Eeligious instinct is required to lift him 
into a liigher position than his own Eeason can ofier him. It 
therefore places him in a superior position for obtaining know- 
ledge, and gives rise to impulses of more force than would come 
from what he himself can ascertain. The Eeligious instinct is 
treated of quite generally, as it operates in many forms. The 
book is powerfully written, but is very modest and tentative in 

Mr. Balfour’s revindication of Collective Consciousness 
under the designation ' Authority ’ has perhaps been dealt with 
sufficiently under his name.^ He is exceedingly vebement against 
assigning primacy to the individual as Eational in the ' ordinary 
a,nd popular,’ not in the ^ transcendental sense.’ ^ He affirms that 
“ a community of which each member should deliberately set 
himself ... to examine the grounds whereon rest every 
positive enactment and every moral precept which he has been 
accustomed to obey; to dissect all the great loyalties which 
make social life possible, and all -the minor conventions which 

■ ^ Imtimt and Mea^o%f 1898. ; ^ See Cliap. m. § 10. . 

^ FoundafApns of Miiefj n* ■ --i- 
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help to .make it easy . . *. 
the strusfde for existence. 


would stand but a poor chance in 
... It could never even begin to 


be : for if by a miracle it was created^ it would without doubt 
immediately resolve itself into its constituent elements.” ^ Agaiiij 
It is Authority rather than Eeason to which, in the main, we 
owe, not religion only, but ethics and politics. ... It is yet no 
exaggeration to say, that if we would find the quality in which 
we most notably excel the brute creation, we should look for it, 
not so much in our faculty of convincing and being convinced 
by the exercise of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing 
and being influenced through the action of Authority.” ^ By 
Authority, as he explicitly states, he means influences contrasted 
with Eeason, that group of noii»rationai causes, moral, social, 
and educational, which produces its results by psychic pro- 
cesses other than reasonmg.”^ He carefully explains that he 
does not mean the argument from authority, but the direct 
operation upon the mind of other influences than reason. Here 
then we have the Social factor elevated to the principal place. 
And if Mr, Balfour is to be taken as unable to accept Trans- 
cendental reason, as his polemic against it •would suggest, and 
he has deposed ‘ ordinary and popular reason ' (of the ii posiermi 
type), he would find his proper place under this Social or 
Sociological Type. My reason for not so placing him is given 
in Chapter in. 

In the works (cited in Ciiapter in.) of John Caird and 
Dr. Edward Caird we find the Hegelian attitude expressed. 
Eemembering that they mean by Philosophy of Eeligion its 
criticism, and justification, by Eeason of the Transcendental 
order, we find that fundamentally it is the Individual, as par- 
ticipant in Universal Eeason, who is the primary judge as to 
lieligious belief. But when we descend to the lower stage of the 
psychological individual and the sociological comiiiuiiity, we find 
Eeligion allowed by them to be in the main a social phenomenon. 
In its rito% .as in its doctrines and hopes, it is the expression of 
.the collective consciousness of mankind, and the history Of 
, Eeligion is ■ amenable to scientific treatment, wiiieli traces the 
ynain lines ^ of its'' development, and even indicates progress 
towards a far-off.; and ^ indeed iinattainable absoluteim^^^^ .If the 
..^ehapter in John’,. :Oaird_ -bn the Meeessii^ qf Melighn^ taken with 


that on the 


L the. of Religion^ on one side, is compared 
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with the chapter on the Itelafion of tM Philosophic to the Hutory 
of Beligion, on the other, this position will he seen in admirable 

Dr. Edward Caird in his Evolution of Beligion traces the 
progress above alluded to. Mankind is regarded as ‘ a 
manifesting itself in an organic process of development’’;^ 
history can be looked at as the record of a single life in which 
all coexistences and successions of individualities are correlated . 
and' the individual mind is a microcosm of this. Again, the 
Divine Being must be sought in ‘the whole powers of nature 
and history ’ ® or nowhere. His main lines are that man works 
out subjective religions and objective religions separately nnuil 
he arrives at the stage of uniting both aspects. But all this is 
on the lower stage : the final vindication resides with the Free 
Self-conscious Spirit, above all natural society and natural 
'religions: j--;: ■■ 

§ 2. Theologians 

Turning to theologians, it might have been expected that the 
difference between Eoman and Protestant would have led to the 
former extending a welcome to Sociological Theism while Pro- 
testant theologians would uncompromisingly reject its advances. 

That the Eoman Theology does not at first appear to adopt 
this course for Theism is due to its approval of Eationalism as 
above delineated, which renders unnecessary any use of the Con- 
sensus argument except as Confirmatory. The Eoman See might 
have included Theism among the dogmas of^ the Church as 
William of Occam had advised, but for a long time there was no 
necessity to do so. Following Aquinas, official authority regarded 
it as a truth of Nature not of Grace, yielding pracamlula fidel 
But in this way they were leaving the whole structure of belief 
unfortified on that side ; for, if a man should be naturally by 
natural employment of. reason — agnostic, how could he make 
any beginning at all? The point of this was seen, and the 
obvious'^course taken of extending the protection of official author- 
ity to 'the fundamentals of Natural Theology, as seen in Chapter 
■ll. § .2. This amounts to a resort to Social Theism : for it says 
that ai ma-n ought by individual reason to be a Theist, and that 
. as matter of fact, his own, reason fails in this respect,^ there is 
' defect somewhere, and that it; is the Social Authority which must 
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be I’Qgarded as his deciding tribunal. The Ooiiscioiisi3.ess of the 
Commimity expressed and formulated by official bodies seemed 
therefore to be the foundation of authority, but as this takes 
the form of insisting upon the sufficiency of Eationalism of the 
kind described, it would hardly be accurate to place the Roman 
theologians away from that type. Should, howeTcr, any one of 
them by any defect not see his way rationally, then the resort 
to Social Theism would be made.^ And yet I am not sure 
whether, taken in the concrete, it would not be more accurate to 
place the vast body of Eomanist theologians simply under the 
type of Social Theists : Theists because they accept the deliver- 
ance of what they hold to be the judgment of the religious 
community. There is something incongruous in supposing a St. 
Francis or a Loyola or a Hildebrand to regard all their reiigoiis 
activities as depending in unbroken chain on their securing 
reasonable assent to the arguments in their manuals of Natural 
Theology, as necessary praeamhula Jidd. If pressed, they would 
have preferred to stand by the Faith of the Church if it bad no 
preambles in nature at all rather than consider that lack of these 
invalidated the Faith. But inasmuch as the regis of the Church 
had been thrown over the decisions of Aquinas the Faith was in that 
sense extended over them, and a social warrant wais communi- 
cated to the teaching of that line of Natural Theology ; and this 
warrant is maintained to the present day. A Ilomanist therefore 
is in the position of being expected hj the Social authority to see 
cogency in Natural Theology, or at least to acknowledge that 
he ought to see it ; so that if he sees it he comes under our 
Type IL ; if not, he finds refuge under this. 

Is it really different with Protestant theologians I How 
many of them would advise an inquix-er to talvc good care tha^t 
he satisfied himself as to Natural Theology, by whatever rational 
or empirical method appealed to Ms private judgment, before he 
ventured to consider Ms Christian faith securely foiinclecl ? The 
necessity for rainsisting on Justification by personal Faith and a 

^ This is precisely wlmt Newman liaci to do. He could not satisfy himself hy 
Eeason, and tether, he felt 'the need of Authority in order to make his personal 
conviction geneml. Dr. Stanton* says that it was just because Kewraan thought 
the Anglican theory of authority was inadequate to provide him with this that lie 
left the Churcli of Bngland | although, as we shall see, lie wrote out a Grainiiiar 
of Assent afterwards, by no means Boman in tone or method 
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resort to Private Judgiiient as 'opposed''-to''e5ii3ater tlieological and 
ecclesiastical exaggerations of-, other .points at the ‘dose, of the 
Middle Ages, has rmich to' answer for: in .the way of setting up 
Protestant Christians as a mere aggregate of believers taken 
individually. But would it not be just , as incongruous as it 
was with such older Catholics or such Eoman Catholics as those 
recently mentioned, to suppose a Knox or a Baxter or a Wesley 
or a Simeon or a Chalmers holding their Christian Faith in 
temporary suspense whenever considerations for Katural Theology 
came across their minds ? Was there in them any such over- 
powering necessity of proving a First Cause as there was of 
‘ proving the doctrines of the Evangelical Faith ? And generally, 
do Anglicans and Presbyterians — to speak of no others — fail, as 
a rule, to present their doctrine of God as invested with ' social ' 
authority and commended by the acceptance of the Church ? 
Would they not agree in assuring any doubting inquirer that he 
would do well to rest upon this ‘ social ’ approval of Theism, this 
incorporation of it in the Creed of his Church, pending some 
solution of his doubts or a retirement into the confines of purely 
Revelational Faith, should his private judgment finally refuse to 
yield a positive solution. The recourse to Social authority 
would hardly be made by Protestants in the peremptory terms 
of the Vatican Canons. But the essence, the invitation not 
to run counter to the opinion of the common consciousness of 
believers, would be the same : it would be an appeal to Social 
Theism. 

In Christian Theology therefore, whether Eoman or Pro- 
testant, there is either a confidence in some form of Theism, 
with a treatment of disbelief in it as pathological, or else in 
the background there lies an appeal to Social Theism for these, 
as for more recondite doctrines, which any person declares to be 
iincompassed by Ms private judgment. As between Eoman and 
Protestant Churches the former has placed itself on a narrow* 
ledge by its official selection of one particular type of Theism 
as the only one approved of : Protestants can at least make their 
choice among the various types before the resort to 'authority’ need 
be ’Called upon. The awkward position of Kewman in this 
respect, and the claim for more liberty on the part of some 
younger Eomanists of our day,, have been alluded to in their 
place* ' ' ' ' - 

In 'recent Theology, outside ijhat of the Roman obedience, varie* 


ties of reference to Social or Chnrcli consciousness are to be 
seen. A few examples will suffice to illustrate them 

MartineaUy regarding religion as seated in the consciousness 
of the individual, goes to the extreme in depreciating Social 
authority. He was wholly unable to see what collective mind 
meant in a way that could leave a sphere for individuality at all, 
and therefore to him influence from Society was ' external/ and, 
therefore again, not possibly religious : it could give us a must, 
not an ought And in his Seat of AuihGTity this individualistic 
attitude is maintained in reading Christian history/*- 

But Martineaffis position is very far from being the attitude 
of modern of Protestant Theology in CTerniaiiy, of ^Liberar 
Theology even. bSchleiermacher had begun with the individual 
when he rooted religion in the Feeling of Dependence, but he at 
once proceeded to extend the basis to the common experience of 
the Christian community, and his disciple Schw^eizer takes the 
matUr of theology to be given by the devout consciousness of 
Christians as historically developed: the content of Faith is 
contributed by Christian experience as a broad Mstorjo The 
marked insistance on the ‘ Christian Society ' or the ‘ Kingdom 
of God' is a leading feature in Eitschlianism, amoiinting, as 
Pfleiderer says, to "Social positivism.' ^ 

In England the recognition of the authority of the Christian 
community has been a fundamental maxdv of the Oxford move- 
ment, as a change from the extreme individualism into which 
Evangelicalism had run. Although distingiiislied from the 
German contemporary movement by their tendency to rim back 
to the consciousness of the Early Church, it was for the Oxford 
men essentially the common Christian consciousness which was 
appealed to. They held in respect the general eoiiseiisiis of 

^ Tlie extreme pole of depreciation is not iinfrcqucntly occupied by some w'lio 
resort to Eevelation : of wliicli resort it may be either cause or effect. Drytieu, for 
example, in bis Anglican days, depreciating priTate judgment, depreciates only loss 
than that the tradition of the best age of humanity : 

Canst thou by reason more of Godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 

- /■ , ' ‘ . Those giant wits, in happier ages born, 

^ ■ When arms and arts did Greece and Eome adorn* 

'-Vi : Knew, no such system ; no sneli piles could raise 

Of' natnr A worship, built os prayer imd praise ' 

, '' '* , 

And so he counsels i^esott to\!$eyelatirai , , . . . ' „ '■ ' 

>■ ^ Bmdopmmt 0f ^ , '-h , ‘ « 
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religions people for the , question , of, TLeism as they held in 
respect Catholic Tradition for specifically Ohristmn doctrines,, 
although they none of them go so far as to vindicate purely 
Social Theism. A few illustrations may be given : — - 

Dean Church, in his book on the Oxford Movement, wrote : 
'' Man cannot enter on his destructive criticism ’’ (of certain 
doctrines and institutions) “ without having to criticise, not one 
only, but all these beliefs, and without soon having to face the 
question whether the whole idea of the Church, as real and 
divinely ordained Society, with a definite doctrine and belief, is 
not a delusion, and whether Christianity, whatever it is, is 
addressed solely to each individual, one by one, to make what he 
can of if Such a doctrine of the virtue of the Social factor in 
specially Christian belief is easily transferred, mutatis mutandis, 
to its appraisement for religious belief in general. 

Dr, Lock, in his essay on the Church,^ opens his exposition 
with a reference to Consensus in its confirmatory function, but 
he proceeds : '' The idea of a Church, then, as conceived in its 
most general form, and without especial reference to the Chris- 
tian Church, is this, that it widens life . . . that it teaches, 
strengthens, and propagates ideas by enshrining truth in living 
witnesses, by checking the results of isolated thinkers by contact 
with other thinkers, and by securing permanency for the ideas ; 
and that it expands and deepens worship by eliminating all that 
is selfish and narrow, and giving expression to common aims 
and feelings.” In § 2 Dr, Lock proceeds to elaborate this view 
of the Community as a witness of truth, a depository, a ‘ home 
of ideas/ At the same time, so far as this Essay shows, we are 
not to put Dr. Lock down as an advocate of Social Theism. Strong 
as are the expressions used above, and others could be added to 
them, he has not himself renounced adhesion to reason as the 
justificatory authority. In order to understand you must first 
believe, he says ; but this is a provisional stage, it is in order that 
you may understand : the authority is like that of a teacher of 
science ' with assurance that it is rational, and that the pupil will 
understand it ultimately/ So that Dr. Lock is here quoted not 
■as himself standing outside Eationalism, but only as expressing 
very, clearly an intermediary and provisional function of social 
authority. By contrast, Mr. Strong_ resorts only to the Ooii- 
;firmatory use of the religious society. He has an independent 
^ Essaj ix. 
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rationale of religious belief, as has been indicated in Chapter m., 
and when he comes to Consensus — ^which he interprets pro- 
gressively — it is to find in it corroboration for the Eationalistie 
conclusion. Wide prevalence shows that the processes marked 
out are such as men actually follow ; they are natural in the 
sense that human nature does so reason, and so conclude. 

In another direction, Bishop Westcott illustrates the reaching 
out towards a fuller recognition for Social Theism on the part of 
one who yet will not leave the terra firma of Individualism. In 
the Gospel of Life there are passages which include clear reference 
to the corporate mind of humanity as evolving religious belief, 
notably pages 99 and 107, and his whole attitude to pr«- 
Christian religions ; the chapter on the presuppositions of Chris- 
tianity is written with man as individual in view, but it could 
very easily be adapted to mankind as the subject ; and the way in 
which progressiveness in apprehension of the message of the 
Gospel (p. 274 onwards) is propounded brings in the Eaee 
alongside the individual ; and we might ask, is not the same 
parallel applicable to the apprehension of tlie Divine Being? 
There are similar tendencies in the Social Aspects of Gkristianity ; 
Bishop Westcott accepts Comte’s reference to the Family, not 
the Individual, as the unit of mankind, and expatiates on it. 
He proceeds to enlarge on the function of Nationality and of 
Eace, and expressly places Eeligion with Language, Law, and 
Government as national in character. His words are emphatic 
here: “Language, law, government, religion, are in fact the 
fruit and proof of the life of the nation. They cannot be 
referred finally to the will or to the power of any individual." ^ 
And on p. 39 he enlarges in eloquent terms upon our debt to 
an incalculable past : “ we cannot if we would start afresh from 
our simple manhood.” And yet the impossible ‘ isolated man,’ 
the placing of whom at the centre of all things is the “ spring 
of all the anarchy and half the social errors by which we are 
troubled,”® remains to Dr. W’'estcott the final arbiter who looks 
down upon all the social process only as yielding confirmation to 
Ms own personal judgment.® 

Staston, V. H. : The Place of Authority in Bdigiouo Belief, 1891 

Dr. Stanton of Cambridge has devoted a volume expressly to 
this inquiry, ,xh which; the appeal to the Collective Consciousness 
‘ P. 88. ■ i a Go^d ofBife, p. 8S, 
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figures ¥ery considerably : so much so that it might almost be 
called a definite example of this type. A large portion of the 
volume is occupied with belief in Christian Eevelat-ionj and in 
examining the Church and the Bible as authorities within that 
sphere ; but it includes also a discussion of authority in religious 
belief in general 

Dr. Stanton himself^ endorses the Ethical form of Eatioiial 
Theism supported by Consensus : to a certain extent only, how- 
ever : he does not regard it as cogent in the way that Butler or 
Martineau do : ^ it is only presumptive. He then extends his 
range further and brings in what I am calling Sociological 
Theism : the reference to ' Collective Knowledge." 

He makes a detailed examination of the reference to 
' Collective Knowledge " as authority in things spiritual by com- 
parison with collective knowledge in Mathematics and the 
Sciences, bringing out three points of resemblance : the necessity 
(1) for education from childhood’s ignorance, which is the 
universal lot ; (2) for progress in knowledge as a whole ; and 
(3) as a substitute for individually acquired knowdedge in the 
great majority. In all these Eeligious belief is parallel with 
Mathematics and Science. Then he compares it with Moral 
belief, and finds two farther points. The first of these is stated 
in terms not quite clearly marking out the position intended : a 
mysterious correspondence " between our minds and moral 
truths is given as a ground of our assent to them and to their 
authority over us; and a similar claim is made for religious 
beliefs. But Dr. Stanton will not call this Intuitivism: it is 
not ^intuitive or instinctive, as that doctrine has often been 
stated.’^ His Note A shows that he is here repudiating l7i- 
tuitwism in the sense of a special Faculty, as in Type X. 
What is it, then ? The exact words are “ a mysterious corre- 
spondence between (moral truth) and the constitution of our 
being, by virtue of which our trust and obedience may be justly 
demanded for it, even where we cannot fully verify its decrees ^ 
and again, this kind of authority, this spell which truth exerts 
over the human mind and heart and conscience, by reason of a 
•certain fitness to them and to man’s life, which it possesses.” ^ If 
it 1,8 fitness to life which is insisted on, we have a strictly 
empirical ground: if it is fitness to the mind and heart and 
oonseience, Judging directly and prior -to observation of the 
'V ‘ ^ P* , , ' - ® R m. ^ R W. , ^ R ^6. ® R 52. ■ 
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affects in life, we have what is meant by Intuitionalism: the 
Dover of the mind and heart and conscience to discern realities 
directly But whichever it be, Dr. Stanton regards religious 
belief i parallel with it. Then there is the last point: these 
moral deliverances are confirmed by reference to consentient 
ijestimoiiy, to correct weaknesses . and defects ; and ,,, similarly .for 

religioo.s distinctions. ^ 

So far, then, we have reference to the collective mind only in 

the sense usual'with Intuitionalists and nationalists, namely, as 

confirmatory and corroborative. , „ 

But Dr. Stanton’s treatment includes an employment oi it as 
a separate and principal source of ‘ authority, and this in \eiy 
clear and emphatic terms: “If religious knowledge is to exist 
objectively at all, and not relatively to the individual conscious- 
ness alone, the principle of authority must enter, as it does in 
every other kind of knowledge.” ^ This is uiiiaistakably clear. 
It is authority which is to carry us outside our individualities 
and give ns ‘ objective ’ knowledge : and this is plainly to per- 
form an independent and principal function, not merelj to ghe a 
confirmation. Again, he considers that “ our weak faith may at 
times be permitted to look through the eye or some sti ong^ soul, 
and that “it may thereby gain a sense of the certainty of 
spiritual things which before we had not, and which we lose 
when we return within ourselves”: this mai/ be only con- 
firmation, but it reads as if it meant more : and again, “ that the 
volume of the spiritual experience of mankind is a fact vastly 
greater than the experience of a single individual”: a clear 
statement of what is meant by the collective eonsoionsness 
I am now considering. Further statements ot the same import 
are made on pp. 58, 59, 64, 156, 189. The last runs thus: 
“ What is the testimony of the Ohui'ch but the conspiring testi- 
mony (of individuals) strengthened and corrected by combination 
and comparison ? . . . A true view cannot be formed of the 
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not oaly are weak ones confirmed, btit- narrow ones are made 
wider, there is increase of tvorth and of' tndk Additions, that 
is to say, are made ('a material addition/ p. 62): and that both 
in extent and in value. 

So that on the whole Dr. Stanton’s position, appears to be the 
comprehensive one of including Eationalism of the Ethical form 
strengthened by Consensus, and also direct appeal to Collective 
Consciousness as another principal source of religious belief. 

It is to be noted that the Social Theism is carefully stated so 
as not to make it necessary to look for a fixed or infallible 
seat of authority in the collective consciousness. It operates 
relatively, and the individual may be a better judge than 
common opinion, and he may be called ' upon to resist it ; at 
other times the greater authority may be with common opinion^ 
The^olcI opposition which supposes all the right to be either on 
one side or on the other is dismissed as ‘ crude ’ : ^ the relative 
functions require careful consideration, and admit of no deter- 
mination of an absolute and final kind. 

See Appendix 0 for a note on Anthropology and Social 
Psychology ; and on Professor Baldwin. 

^ P. 7. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Type VII — Theism of Feeling 


By national character neither Englishmen nor Scotchmen are 
wont to place a chief reliance upon Feeling as entitled to the 
control of life. There is no first-rate product of a Theology of 
Feeling before us, in English Theology. An Irishman raight 
perhaps have ventured, but so far as I can learn, none has. ' S"o 
parallel to Eousseau has appeared among us: our Theologians 
who have had access to Schleiermacher and Ulrici have not 
followed them. 


And yet there is some ground for surprise that Englishmen 
have given no great attention to Theology of Feeling when we 
remember that they certainly have given the world an Fthics 
of Feclmg. For it is Englishmen and Scotchmen who have been 
the chief advocates, before the modern world, of Hedonism; 
Hedonism plausible, respectable, serious, yet still Hedonism. 
The Utilitarianism which takes Happiness as the criterion of 
right, and desire for it as the only real impulse, to action, lives 
and moves in the realm of Feeling. Eeason is yoked as a 
servitor, a guide to where enjoyable Feeling and happy life are 
to be found. “Pleasure and freedom from pain are the only 
things desirable as Ends”^ was written not by Hobbes hut by 
Mill. And as for desirableness, “ the sole e'V’idenee it is possible 
to produce that a thing is desirable is that people do actually 
desii'e it.”^ Feeling gives the standard of judgment, it is the 
ultimate factor in life with the men of this solid and grave 
school, after all. . 

How hpoh such a basis the construction of a Theism is as 
easy as could, he, Jpund anywhere. If I find it pleasant , to think 
of the world as governed by Etemiil Beneficence, and very 
unpleasant, to.' thpKAf.an, mitnled. world in which I am a wfeak 

^ ' T, ■' *ii. p. 10. 'j, 
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and' perplexed soul, then by natural process I desire tlie Iiuler» 
It is, in MilFs words, desired, and therefore desimUc ; the opposite 
is iindesired, undesirable.; and so the only valid and effective 
w?-ay in which I could be called upon to relinquish my belief 
would be to show me some object which I desire more. Can 
bare assertion of truth do this, and can an undesired and 
undesirable presentment, because as matter of evidence it seems 
most likely to be truth, move Feeling more ? The actual course 
of Ftilitarianism shows that its advocates suppose that truth is 
superior after all: that, in short, undesired and undesirable Fact 
is really the criterion and not Feeling ; that in lack of evidence 
for a God-ruled world, desirable as that might be, belief must 
follow not desire but fact, even though that fact be a godless 
and chaotic world, a history without a clue. But the number 
of men in whom an abstraction called ^ truth ' can stir rfiOTG 
desire than the concrete representation of a God-ruled world is 
limited. This indeed Hobbes, at the outset of modern Hedonism, 
plainly saw : to him it appeared that an External Euler of the 
world would be a source of greater felicity to that world than no 
Euler at all, and therefore the existence of such a Euler was to 
be believed in. It would not therefore be forcing matters much 
to call Hobbism a Theology of Feeling not a Theology of Eeason. 
Nevertheless Hobbes had no following in this. British Utilitarians 
have been predominantly Atheistic or Agnostic : holding that 
whether religious belief made men happy or not was irrelevant. 
They themselves embarked on a most honourable course of public 
life and wide philanthropy, and with this they satisfied their 
Feeling : if the world as it is was not an object of desire, then 
the world as they would make it should be, but there was no 
need for it to be theistic. 

Of those 'who have set their faces against it as an intruder 
the Eationalists of course are the severest, and the most exclusive 
attitude is that of the Eationalists of the Traditional School 
Not, the MediOTalists, of whom many allowed its inclusion, but 
the Eationalists of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, whose Notional rationale of belief led them to have 
'the- greatest dread of the false 'fires ^ of, enthusiasm in every 
department,' and not least in ■ that of 'religious belief. This is 
is meant by the ' dryness ' of Eationalism, and as it ran its 
/course, with no lack of nutburatemf .Feeling nil around it, there 
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was nothing else tor those wno parDicipateu in wieHB uuu rosyru to 
Mysticism or to retreat within the precincts of Christian Faith. 

An instance can be given of an English Theism of Feeling, 
however, in the person of William James Fox, a well-known 
Unitarian minister, who afterwards took part in iiublic affairs 
as member for Oldham.^ His position is that, parallel with Sight 
and Hearing, with belief in the Uniformity of nature, are such 
faculties as ‘ veneration, love, fear ' ; these aU “ carry with them 
an assurance which leads to belief in external objects.” “ They 
have relation to something out of ourselves: which something is 
a reality.” It is obviously true of the lower senses, shall we 
deny it for the higher ? he asks. ' Eeligious belief is no accident : 
it grows as the flowers grow, it belongs to human nature. Fear, 
gratitude, the sense of beauty, the perceptions of power, lead 
up : intellect follows and shapes. Peace, hope, joy : these come 
to us amid the troubles of life and history, and lead us irresist- 
ably to belief in a Divine Source. Fox frankly praises Orient- 
alism- with its initial intuitions as against the logic of Western 
proof. The moral factor is there, and it is qnite similar; it 
too is a sense and leads us to belief in a Judge. Bxit it is 
only one sense among others, and it appears late in his 
exposition: he uses it chiefly in relation to Immortality. He 
prefers to dwell on the expansive Feelings, gratitude, veneration, 
love. 

Fox’s Theism is, as E. H. Hutton said, an ‘ easy-gohig 
sesthetic religion,’ a ‘ popular Pantheism.’ There is no need of 
a special Eevelation for him, as he holds every good thought to 
be such. The Power he venerates is ail-pervading. And as 
Providence is asserted in an uncompromisingly universal way 
there is no making clear what there is for man to do : except 
to feel. The extremity of idealism is not at all too far for him, 
and Ee seems unaware of the caricature he is giving w'heu he 
asserts ‘ existence’ for Shakespeare’s finest characters, — -ie, because 
they are adihired,- and raise feeling in us, — and he goes straight 
on to speak of the ‘existence’ of the Divine Being as not very 
different. This is jipt a philosophical Theism : but it is a view of 
Eeligious belief : he jd by an earnest public man, a speaker and a 
writer of influehcSi in hisffay. In the dearth of aesthetic cham-^ 
pious in Englapdj-it is-^porious to, find that we have one who has 

, Works, 188 S, vol. vSi. , - ’ 
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marched even beyond the most advanced vanguard of other 
vcbantrm%;y'::r ■■I; 

In default of any Theism wholly of this type what is of 
interest is to see what reception has been given to Feeling by 
those who have allowed it a partial place. 

Butler in his two Sermons on Tlie Love of God — our love for 
Ood-r-is engaged in maintaining the naturalness of the affections, 
and of this one in particular. He dissociates himself from the 
extravagances of ' enthusiasm ’ on the one hand, and from neglect 
of Feeling on the plea of reasonableness in religion on the other ; 
in this latter direction with severe sarcasm — “ under the notion 
of a reasonable religion ; so very reasonable as to have nothing 

to do with the heart and affections.” 

But he insists that priority must be given to reason, only when 
objects are presented are ‘ passions ’ raised, so “ this submission 
of heart and soul and mind, this religious resignation, would be 
as naturally produced by om: having just conceptions of Almighty 
God, and a real sense of His presence with us.” It is a mark 
of what was being urged in his day that he actually has to 
argue that it is legitimate to apply the same justification to the 
affections which the presence of Him who is Infinite awakens 
in us, as to those which arise in view of the good and powertul 
persons who may come to our knowledge in orainary experience. 
His. chief concern is to impress upon his hearers that our fow 
for God is not the same as enthusiasm or ecstasy, but is a natural 
affection of the soul. 

A century later Julius Hare admits Feeling as an essential 
part of our complex personality. ‘'l?Veare bound to ^ 

references are often within the sphere of Christian belief, but 
I take them generally) “by all our deepest, strongest, most 
personal feelings, ... by love on account of “ haith in 

its scriptural sensh is not merely the assent of t e 
Understanding to Divine truth, but that of the Heart, and of 
the Will” But he treats Feeling as subordinate : sometimes to 
: Eeason, upon which we depend for objects— “ How can we bye, 
fat how can we hope, unless we have already 
;>hom we love and hope ini”® sometimes to WiU, which in 

. ' Seruua i, 
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Faith has a chief place, and it is Faith not Love which is made 
by the Gospel the * ground of justification/ ^ The Affections are, 
indeed, placed lowest of the three factors, in order of time at 
least : Nor can there be any action of the Will, except where 
the object it acts upon has been presented to it through the 
medium of the Intellect, and has at last awakened a ripple on 
the slumbering surface of the Heart/’ ^ Feeling comes in 'at 
last/ Still the general bearing of Hare is to insist that not 
until Feeling has been awakened is there a real vital hold on the 
truths of Religion. In Ms Sermon on The Zaw of Self-Sacrifice 
he takes the high ground that in love of God self is overpowered : 
egoistic love is ^ wholly abolished/ It is Love which, so far from 
being individualist and subjective, is the principle which gives 
' the highest glory to the highest life/ and is ' the golden chain 
whereby the whole creation is bound to the throne of the 
Creator/ 


Newman opposes himself to a full admission of Feeling. 
He even asserts that the strength which the emotions contribute 
to assent is 'adventitious and accidental/^ and he gives no. 
separate treatment of this side of our nature. lie admits 
Feeling of a special kind, the Feeling which attends Conscience, 
but this is on account of Conscience not of Feeling in itself* 
And as against superstition he admits Love as a ' safeguard of 
Faith/^ 


Dr. Boedder,^ on behalf of Traditional Rationalism, 1ms 
notMng to say of Feeling : it does not offer one of the possible 
methods of Theism deserving serious consideration. 


Dr* Martineau offers no separate treatment of it. He has 
said that Religion comes from more sources than one; from 
our sensitive as well as our intellectual and moral nature* But 
he dismisses it in less than four lines — '' If the first of these 
were there alone, we should indeed be (God's) creatures, but 
know, it not ; the dependant relation would be complete, yet in 
the dark to us, as to any animal that shares it with us.” ® So 
he passes on to the other two sources* 

^ Ficiory q / Sermon I*. ^ Sernion il, 

' ^ ihammaf of Amr^ §’L , ^ Unkh 

^ So© mt0, Oliaj, IX. §%'^' : ® Mvdfj G/JlWiffim, n p* 16* 
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Dr. Flint says: “Thought, feeling, and will— knowledge, 
affection, and self-surrender — are admitted to be indissolubly 
united, inseparably present, in religion, even by those who will 
not admit them to be all its equally constituent elements. _ 
But he writes a special Note (X) on Muitim, Feehng, Lel-ief, and 
Knawhclge in Edigion, in which he shuts up belief to imow- 
ledge — “ In religion, as in every other department ot thong i 
and life, man is bound to regulate his belief by the simp.e but 
comprehensive principle that evidence is the measure or assent. 
Si7npU, indeed, is this principle, but unless a great mass ot the 
Theisms we have before us is to be excluded from our approval, 

C07UjpT6h67lSW6 it C8»B.210t b6 03/116(1. 

John Caird in his treatment of Feeling ^ allows that there 
is a popular inclination to it, and if religion is to be for all it 
must largely rely upon Feeling; and he recognises tnat m 
Feeling there is a capability for ‘ elevation or tne human spirit 
into union with the Divine.’ But he opposes to it that unless 
we know what the objects of Feeling are we are at sea; tne 
rapture of the sensualist and the devout elevation of the saint 
ai-e precisely on a level ; the one has as much justification as 
the other.” We might have supposed that so spiritually minded 
a man would have readily allowed that the emotional life of a 
St. Francis had a kind of justification absent from that of an 
uncontrolled libertine or an unscrupulous but successful tyran. 
—but he does not. And then he lays stress on the variability : 
“ Feeling is the side of my nature the characteristic of which_ is 
to be individual, variable, accidental,” and therefore cannou guide 
me to correspondence with an object ‘the very idea of which is 
so universal, immutable, necessary.’ For Intelligence therefore 
he olaims ‘ in its own nature a right to dominate ieehng. 

Bishop Westcott does not treat of Feeling simply, but only 
as sense of Beauty : and in this he is followed by Mr. Strong. 

Mr Illingworth has an admirable lecture ® on ‘ Moral affinity 
needful’ for knowledge of a person,’ in which he allows much 
force to Emotional nature : but he caUs it Moved affinity, and does 
not let us see whether he is prepared to trust Emotion alone. 


^ Theism^ p. 36. 
‘^'Personalitf^ T. 


3 PhUosophy of Iteligim, Chap. vi. 



A carefnl and sympathetic accomit of Feeling is fotnid in 
Bishop Barry's comprehensiYe treatise.^ He has dealt with 
love of Beauty in a separate lecture (vi.)^ The TImlogi/ of the 
Imagination; then comes The Theology of Conscience, and Lect* 
YIIL is The Theology of the Affections, where Love is entitled to a 
place in Theism, and an important one, inasmuch as, like 
Conscience, it leads to Personality and Moral quality. 

There is a vigorous statement of its power of carrying us 
beyond Egoism, and effecting union between man and the Divine 
Being. In this, Love goes far' beyond where Duty goes: its 
witness to unity between ourselves and God is ‘ a primary even 
an absorbing' effect of its influence : ''Love is therefore the 
witness of (for) unity against excessive individuality." 

He is not content to assign Feeling a place after reason has 
operated : it works itself in all along ; in the mimdane region 
« Sympathy gives a certain insight into human nature, denied 
to passionless intellect, and even to a cold stern sense of duty " ; 
and that this is true for our belief in God also. And he also 
points out how affection seizes upon the moral excellences and 
clothes its object with an ideal vesture, and in so doing secures 
itself at the same time by the strength which comes from the 
moral basis. 

With this high claim for Feeling, Dr. Barry is al.de to make 
eSective criticism of such substitutes for a Divine Being as 
Comtism has lately offered the world, and, we may add, as 
Utilitarian Philanthropists have actually persuaded themselves 
into accepting as a substitute. And it stands him in good 
stead when in face of the ' awful mystery of the existence of 
evil' "the witness of the affections (speaks) with a peculiar 
beauty and power of its own," it is from Love that there springs 
' undying hope.’ To Dr. Barry " the Theology of Love completes 
the harmony of the many voices which testify of God.” Coming 
from ' an independent faculty in the soul ’ it joins with Oonseienco 
and Eeason in the great result. 


I have no material for forming a judgment as to the Idieism 
of Eobert Browning. But a certain view of his position has 
been brought out with great vividness by Professor Henry Jones 
in his Bromi'ttg m a FMkmpIier and Mdigiom TemJm\ To 
Browning, accordpg,- to -’Mr, Jones, Knowledge seemed to have 
^ .,..V Leet. vm. _ 
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failed ' ; failed to give iis compelliiig and conclusive belief : and 
he turned to Love. Mm, ’ the 'principle working in all 

tMngs is not reason, but love. .... Love is the highest, richest 
conception man can form. It is our idea of that which is 
perfect/'^ Evil itself has an antidote here; ‘'it gives the 
necessary opportunity for the exercise of love.''^ "All moral 
endeavour, to Mm, is the process of Primal Love.’' ^ Professor 
Jones' Chapter x.,,, ‘ The ■ Heart ■ and the 'Head — Love and 
Season,' sets out at length an appeal on Browning's part from 
the intellect to the heart, and is well worthy of study from 
beginning to end ; none the less because Professor Jones protests 
that Knowledge has tM failed, and he himself holds a different 
view of the relative functions of Love and Iteason, and strives to 
show that in Browning " it is not pure emotion, or mere feeling, 
whose authority is sefc above that of reason, but rather the 
Emotion which is the result of Knowledge. The appeal ... is 
really an appeal to the character that lies behind the Emotion. 

. . . For Love in man is never ignorant. It knows its object 
and is a conscious identification of the self with it." ^ And he 
charges Browning with taking Eeason merely "as a faculty 
which invents arguments, and provides grounds and evidences/’^ 
whereas " the ' Love ' of Browning is really implicit reason . . 
the manifold experiences of life focussed into an intense unity." 
But readers of Browming must be left to judge whether they 
regard Mm as resorting to Love because of failure of Eeason, or 
as magnifying it for its own sake as entitled by its own inherent 
excellence to be the final arbiter between Agnosticism and 
Belief. 


From an American man of letters who has preferred to 
remain anonymous we have, in the volume entitled Qod in His 
JForkl,^ a prose rhapsody which is a Theology of Feeling. It 
is not an argument, nor an apologetic, but an ' interpretation ' of 
the world as God's world through the presence in ifc of certain 
characters. 

' . ' We inight at first be disposed to place it under our Personal 
•type,, resting on Life not on Thought;,, the whole personality, not 
any ‘part of it, is declared to be the base. Hence we have God 
not m Cause, but as Father:,, men not ' as A minds,' but aa 

^ P.271, , sp. 3Q4.^„y.- ■,4p, 325, ■ 'sp. S27. . 

Aiaojayffioiis, Londou edition, lS90t- ; 
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‘ children of the kingdom.’ But this promise of comprehension 
is not kept. The writer is presently absorbed by the contem- 
plation of the character of Love as felt : ‘ the reality is that 
of a feeling, divinely moved ’ : ^ Love, which ‘ knows no ethical 
obligation,’ no ‘ absolute truth.’ 

The dispensing with ‘ ethical obligation ’ leads to a rejection 
of the f.laim of Justice as a divine attribute ; which ‘ has no 
significance save in connection with the conventional adjustments 
of a perverted life’; it has ‘no vital meaning as applied to 
Nature or to the kingdom of heaven.’ - Nay, frankly, “ our hope 
is in the inequities of divine and human love.” ® But this is to 
cut down the idea of Justice and then disparage the residuum, 
surely. 

Similarly, the dispensing with ‘ absolute truth ’ attenuates 
Thought in respect to objectivity, as distinct from our imaginings. 

He sees that Love must be of choice, and that it may be 
perverted : but he does not meet the objection that in admitting 
choke he has included other elements than feeling : and he does 
not see that perversions imply that some standard is referred to, 
besides Feeling itself. 

Hence an atmosphere of dreaminess pervades the whole. 
As a poetical interpretation it is often exquisite in its delicacy 
of touch and suggestion. There is an excess of sweetness 
indeed which, as it is seldom absent, begins to cloy, yet the 
impression on the reader is hardly likely to be forgotten. It is 
like a walk on a calm evening of summer, with a sub-conscious- 
ness that the impressions enjoyed are likely to be dispelled when 
the light of day returns and the call to affairs is heard again, 
when other faculties, other needs of life, will assert themselves 
and ask for other thoughts of God. 


Before leaving this Type note should be taken of the 
tendency, already strong among pbilosophex's and beginning to 
be felt among theologians, to incorporate Feeling mth Thought 
in all our working towards beliefs. Under the term ‘value- 
judgments’ it is being asserted that no mere affirmations or 
negations of bare fact or event or abstract principle are what 
we mean when we use the noble term. Truth. Every vital 
judgment is a judgment as to value or worth or it lies idly 
before us, unless it is only the dictum of some science wMeh 
XKvi. xxxi.-'- V .,■3,^11. 
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openly professes to be concerned;' with' some partial aspect of 
things. And -the recognition- of; 'this method is necessary when 
we 'attempt to cope with Ufe^ especially with, the life of the soul 
or spirit, and most of all when we are in face of the relations 
of the spirit to the possibilities of the Infinite and Absolute,, 
with' Perfection and Supreme personal Goodness. Under the 
influence of Lotze in philosophy and of Eitschl in theology the 
value-judgment in which feeling has its inalienable place is 
commending itself more and more widely in Germany and 
:: Britain, and'. America. , . 

The appeal to Feeling has been extensively made within the 
sphere of Eevealed Eeligion. The appeal is made to the ^ heart ' 
of man ; the feeling of love evoked by the Gospel is regarded 
as the mainspring of Christian life. Many of those appeals come 
from those who move entirely within the Christian chcle, and 
hold in light esteem both the successes and the failures of Natural 
Theism. Some of them issue forth and extend the claim of the 
heart which has proved itself effective for Christian belief, to 
the domain of natural religion. And not a few have despaired 
of Theism because of their dissatisfaction with such presentments 
of it as they have come into contact with, on the very ground 
that even if plausible they seemed not to give what was needed, 
while if manifest failures it was plain that satisfaction must be 
sought elsewhere. And it is, perhaps, not bold to say that, 
taking into account the extent of the sway of Feeling in actual 
life, a vast number of people find no attraction in the study of 
the pMlosopy of religion because they derive their religious 
beliefs from sources instinct with appeal to the life of Feeling 
and Emotion, if not in simplicity, as a part of the complex 
Personality, and they are repelled by the absence of Feeling 
from the systems presented by the great mass of theological 
and philosophical treatises. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


Type VIII. — Theism of the Will 


The time has not yet arrived for the appearance of a solid and 
systematic example of a Theism of this Type. Professor Ward 
of Cambridge is cited to shovf how Will is being regarded by a 
leading Psychologist, and Professor James of Harvard for the 
same reason, with the addition that Professor James goes some 
way towards letting ns see the effect upon the philosophy of 
religious belief. There are then given some brief indications of 
how Theologians are likely to regard this attitude of Psychologists. 


§ 1. Psychologists 

Dr. James Ward in his Gifford Lectures, Natnmlmn and 
Agnostwis?^, 1899, makes little positive contribution to Theism. 
He is chiefly occupied with a criticism of ISTaturaiism and 
Agnosticism as entering demurreivS against Theism which re- 
quire reinoval Dr. Ward expresses himself in favour of . u 
positive result as against Agnosticism ; something can be known 
about the Supreme, namely, Monism against Dualism, and 
Spiritual nature as against Materialism. The Spiritualisation of 
Matter may be taken to be the main outcome ox the lengthy 
disouBsions. How far Dr. Ward’s Spiritual Monism is reached 
by transcendental method by reference to a Universal Subject of 
experience we cannot here determine : the boob has been differ- 
eiitly understood by different readers, and I do not introduce it 
here in order to, place Dr. Ward under this Type, but rather, in 
order 'to .show- Low the position of the Will in mental life is 
regarded by a deader in British psychology, . . ' ■ 

' Dr*-;: Ward’s;. position is that our experience is finidaineaU^ 
aUy - a pmeas, - determined by ’ selective interest : a process ' of 
■self-conservation^of '^’.sensitive activity ’ in which ' thought ’ ' 
too, is at work,'-bufphiy,.'aB- a partner.' He says: is ‘scarcely, 
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an exaggeration to say that the objects of experience are not 
primarily objects of knowledge, but objects of conation, ie. of 
appetite and aversion. For though an object must be cognised 
before it can be liked or disliked, still it is to interesting objects 
that the siibiect mainly attends, and it is with these, therefore, 
that the subject acquires a closer and preciser acquaintance/' ^ 
Again, '' it is not that ' content ’ of objects, which the subject 
cannot alter, that gives them their place in its experience, but 
their worth positive or negative, their goodness or badness as 
ends or means to life '' : their power, that is, of getting them- 
selves preferred, chosen by Will. In brief, Experience is self- 
realisation, and its central feature is Activity. 

The use made of this psychology is that the unity of 
nature is regarded as '' the ideal counterpart of the actual unity 
of each individual experience ^ in this sense hTature is made 
by Man, the organising, the unifying, is done by the thinker. 
Causality is a conception arising in connection with our own 
« activity and transferred to Nature ; our inner experience is its 
own 'native domain,' where it is secure from 'attainder' or 
even 'impeachment' from 'Nature/ as if Nature were primary, 
independent, and complete in itself. So far therefore from 
mind being the shadow of Nature as shaped forth, this very 
shaping is the work of mind. 

It is in the sphere of this active 'spirit' that Dr. Ward 
looks for the basis of Theism. By a treatment of the various 
finite spirits as acting ' inter-subjectively ' we get to a wider 
world than study of the individual alone would attain. The 
pathway upward to a Monistic Spirit is merely pointed to: 
by what method the advance would be made the lectures do not 
open up. They are here referred to only for the purpose of 
showing how the Will-psychology can be used in order to 
make clear the nature of the ' experience ' in which the roots 
of Theism are to be sought. 


. James, W. : The Will to JBelieve^ and other Essays, 1897 ; and 
. , , Frinciples of Psychology, 1890 

, In two of the Essays in this volume Professor James gives 
in his spariding way admirable expression of the position which 
he assigns to Will in the formation of Belief. He holds the 
pur|>ose of Belief to be in the main practical, and the mode of 


u. p. xsi. 

^ ^ ^ r , 


* ir. p. 231. 
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its formation practical also. Whatever may be the ideal con* 
ditiOB of things, our beliefs are produced by our ' willing nature/ 
inelndmg not only deliberate volitions but such '' factors of belief 
as fear and hojDe, prejudice and passion, imitation and partisan- 
ship, the circumpressure of our caste and sect.'' ^ As a rule '' we 
disbelieve all facts and theories for which we have no rise ” : he 
charges the very Rationalist himself with excluding other factors 
than reason only because he has ere this decided that these other 
factors are of no 'use' for himself. For himself the niaxim 
stands, " Perception and thinking are only there for behaviour's 
sake." ^ 

He faces clearly enough the question, Is this pathological, 
or is it the normal way to belief ? ^ and strongly insists on its 
normal and legitimate character. His grounds are : (i.) the 
failure of Eationalistic absolutism: it does not yield compulsory 
belief : " no concrete test of what is really true has ever been 
agreed u]3on";^ and he enumerates many which have been 
offered. The ' objective certitude ' of which the schoolmen speak 
is not in our possession, and yet we are under necessity of act- 
ing. He is himself an empiricist as to knowledge; he knows 
that errors lie before us as well as truths : but he is less in- 
fluenced by fear of the error he is certain to include than he is 
by enthusiasm for the portion of truth he fully expects his 
choice to secure for him. And (ii.) the inevitableiiess of these 
lion-rational influences in relation to practical life. In seeking 
to consolidate scientific knowledge, indifference is required ; but 
for discovery what, he asks, has been done by men v/ho had no 
interest in the results? In moral questions not only can we 
often not wait, but our heart, our whole nature indeed, is con- 
cerned, and insists on having influence. Personal likings, our 
attachment to our social organism, are indispensable to us, and 
they are legitimate influences ; so that “ in truths dependent on 
our personal actions, faith based on desire is certainly a lawful 
and possibly an indispensable thing." ^ 

In an Essay on Rationality he goes farther, and asserts that 
there are cases where Faith creates its own terijieaiion ” : ^ '' the 
truths cannok: become true until our faith has made them 
He supports Ms position by analogy with Reflex action in ■ 
physiology, in a'' separate Essay. In our bodily acts a iriadic 
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course is observed : tbe impresBibn—reactioii in, the nerve-centres 
— outward discharge. Parallel. in the mind is the acquisition of 
objects ' of knowledge by perception— working-up by intellect— 
and outward discharge (Will working with Peeling) in Conduct. 
On this analogy reason must not be supposed to work for itself 
in its middle stage : what it does is for the sake of guiding our 
-nonduct.'. ■. ■ ,, ' ^ 

Applying this to religious Faith, he expresses the first 
affirmation in a phrase from Secretan, 'Perfection is eternal/ 
and the second in the averment that it is good for us to believe 
this. To turn these affirmations into belief is one of the living, 
forced, and momentous options which he has distinguished from 
dead, avoidable, and trivial ones. Scepticism is out of account, 
for to doubt the good is to miss it as much as if we wholly 
reject it. He is convinced that religious belief gives rise to 
conduct which is other than would be entered upon apart from 
it: and the agnostic is in the same position as the man who 
holds positively to atheism inasmuch as he has to dispense with 
the benefit of religious belief. If the intellect of the individual 
cannot resolve the great question as to fact, there is before him 
a legitimate 'freedom to believe" by letting the consequences" 
upon life come into account : Will and Feeling may come in. As 
an empiricist who is not acquainted with any absolute certainties, 
Professor James is content 'to take his life in his hand" and 
decide. And Ms decision is that in the idea of God he has " the 
most adequate possible object for minds formed like ours""^ — 
(i.e. without possession of criteria of absolute truths) — " to con- 
ceive as lying at the root of the Universe "" : it gives us " the 
most practically rational solution it is possible to conceive."" 

From his Triadic-reflex point of view he is constrained to 
blame many theologians for not being comprehensive in depart- 
ment One, the objects presented to us ; but he is severe against 
attempts made by Eationalists (and Sceptics) to stop at depart- 
ment Two,' where Intellect is at work : this he calls gnosticalf^ 
and ascribes to them an ' unassuageable gnostic thirst." For 
Theism “ Uot a sensible ' fact " of department One must be left 
in the cold, not a faculty of department Three be paralysed ; 
and department Two must form an indestructible bridge."" ^ 

' , ' He acknowledges that on this basis he stands only as an 
Individualist. But he finds that as an idea " God may be called 
, ' \'-l F. 315. - ® P. 127. . F las; • ’ • E 130. 



§ 2. Theologutns 

Turning to look for approval of Theism of Will among 
theologians, and failing the discovery of any who could fairly be 
brought wholly under this Type, we should still find^a large ^mass 
of approval for it where theologians treat of ' Faith.’ It will be 
found that, generally, when Faith is insisted on o%^er against 
Eeason it is either the right of following Feeling or the right of 
actively exerting Will that is meant, and in Britain by far most 

frequently the latter, ' .. . . - , ■ . ' 

Dr. Swete,^- for ;;e?,wple, though Intuitwist in broad enect, 

®.E im '^'. *1? is?' ' PartlL,seOj?ios<cM, Ohap. x. ■ 
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conies near being content to 'regard , Paitb as a natural faculty 
differenced from Eeason by the presence of Will Faith is in 
the last analysis the act of the will and not of the intellect— the 
surrender of the man at the very centre, of his personal life to the 
love and care of God. . . Faith is in its essence a moral act/' 
which '' enters the sphere of the reason and the understanding.” 
Even though regarded as ' supernatural t (p. 26 ), it is itself an 
activity, therefore : while receiving revelation w^e are active. 

Similarly, Mr. Scott Holland in his unwearied elaboration ^ 
places Faith behind all natural faculties, behind reason, and 
affections, and even moral acts, as something underlying all 
those : but he expressly expatiates on its active side, on its 
calling into active play our innermost seif. 

Dr. Moule,^ whenever he refers to Faith, invariably does so 
in its sense of our actively exercising confidence or trust. It is 
not mere credence, but ' personal reKance/ an ^ act of accepting 
reliance in immediate trust.’ ^ 

True, there are theologians v^ho treat of Faith as a kind of 
intellectual faculty of wider range : issuing in or recewing reve- 
lations as passively as when we are exercising intellect in the 
ordinary way, although, as Dr. Ward has shown, that is not so 
passive as is commonly expounded. But wherever theology 
insists that in Faith the element of personal activity, exercise of 
choice, determination to trust, is the prominent mark, there we 
have theology which will find itself in a position to welcome as 
an aid the most recent Psychology. The effect in relation to 
the future of Theism of the Eationalist types remains to be seen 
in the generation now before us. 

Although, therefore, there is no list of names to be enrolled 
under this Type as distinctively belonging to it rather than to 
any other, there are grounds for deeming it likely that there 
will be an incursion into its territory. First from Theology, on 
account of its congeniality with the doctrine of Faith as an 
activity of the Soul But,' even more, from Philosophy: for 
■in Britain Philosophy has ever been sensitive to Psychology: 
Hobbes, Looke, Berkeley, Hume, reflect national character ; and 
the 'marked advance of Will-psychology .of late yeai‘s cannot 
but have influence in calling . men's interests somewhat away 
from the , Intellectualistic systems 'Of the past. 

IaIz ^ . - - ■ ^ Onim&s of Okmtim Bozirim. 
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of life. How in religion Hewman considered that we had to 
deal with concrete living realities, namely, the soul of man, and 
God ; and therefore, pimd facie, abstract reasoning was out of 
court as the source of Assent : In the concrete matter in 
which I am engaged demonstration is impossible/'’ Eflective for 
Mathematics, of a certain use in Logic, it was a mere trespasser 
if it appeared in the sphere of the concrete. The Assent 
given to abstractions he called Hotional, that to concretes, 
EeaL As this point is quite vital to any attempt to put 
Hewman in his place, quotations must be given with some 
profusion. In his reply to Dr. Fairbairn he refers to 
Johnson's Dictionary to justify this limitation of reasoning to 
its discursive nse.^ He says : '' The mind has the gift, by an 
act of creation, of bringing before it abstractions and generalisa- 
tions, which have no existence, no counterpart out of it." - The 
■ termS:"of a:;proposition do or do not stand for . things. If they': 
do, then they are singular terms, for all things that are, are units. 
But if they do not stand for things they must stand for notions, 
and are common terms. Singular nouns come from experience, 
common from abstraction. The apprehension of the former I 
call real, and of the latter notional."® Again: ''We are ever 
grouping and discriminating, measuring and sounding, framing 
cross classes and cross divisions, and thereby rising from particu- 
lars to generals, that is, from images to notions. So that the 
terms in general propositions designate notions, abstractions, 
without counterpart in reality." ^ Again: "First principles are 
really conclusions or abstractions from particular experiences 
. . . abstractions from facts, not elementary truths prior to 
reasoning." ^ So that our knowledge begins entirely with things 
or images, units, not with principles ; even ' right and wrong/ 

' true and false/ are given as so arrived at. Here we have 
explicitly the Lockian or Sensationalist theory of how know- 
ledge is gained. It is the Hominalist theory of the Schools : 
universals are notions, aspects of things drawn out and kept 
separate by the action of the mind, ' non-existing/ unreal : not 
belonging to things and realities. And these are various, for 
one man may abstract one set of general notions,,: and another 
man another set from the same objects. There is therefore, so 
no place for general knowledge of the kind meant by those 

>' ^ CmiMmpGrary Mmi&w, 1885. ^ Grammar, Part i; c. i. § 2. ^ Ih i. c. Hi, 
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who hold to the reality of Fniversals and the view that Eeasoii 
is the faculty for discerning them in particulars or applying thoin 

thereto. 

In a logic which starts from facts without first principles, 
and without true universals no move to Eationai Theism can 
be made. We have seen that Locke found himself unable 
to apply it to Theism, and proceeded to borrow universals and 
principles from the older schools. But Newman is more con- 
sistent : he stands by Ms theory ; with the consequence that in 
face of Theism he asserts that knowledge of the Divine Being is 
not to be sought at the end of chains of reasoning at all, but 
is knowledge of Fact. Of all concrete facts the Eternal Being 
is the supreme ; and the assent to His being is not Notional at 
ail, but Real. 

How then is Real Assent to the supreme Fact obtained ? 
In the same way as other real Assents, namely, by immediate 
apprehension in which our whole personality operates, and not 
by intellect alone. It is parallel with assent to existence of the 
external World, of other personalities, and of selit there is a 
rudimentary apprehension, and upon this foilo^vs what the process 
of experience contributes. Among these interpretative processes 
abstract reasoning is certainly to be reckoned : doctrine may be 
superimposed upon apprehensions, but the order cannot be re-- 
versed. Newman does not tly off, when reason is reduced to 
this secondary position, to some special faculty for religious 
belief, as is commonly supposed. The knowledge of God is 
Real and comes under Apprehension ; his chapter on the Being 
of God is in Part i. of the Grammar, which deals with Appre- 
hension. True, he invents a special term, the Illative Sense,” 
and this has proved misleading; but it is not for religion 
specially ; and what he means by it is that ' sense ' or appre- 
hension is carried into the sphere usually claimed for Intellect : 
variations derived from our whole nature are carried forward 
into the, field hitherto restricted to reasoning alojie: it is 
natural and spontaneous ratiocination/ and ^proceeds from 
concrete to concrete’;^ analysis is subtle and delicate 
enough'" ^ for' it ; it varies between man and man : one man may 
deduce from' Ms moral sense the presence of a moral . Governor, 
another not.”' Our personal characters are with us ail along ; iii . 
our memory, in ourwirtues— there may be a hundred memories, 

^ Ar Pt, rn !e« | ^ ^ xm* , 
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as there are a ' hundred virtues — and so ' in, our inferences, 
which are personal also. And the Illative Sense in religion is 
of this kind : not a special faculty at all, but an activity in which 
the whole character is concerned. It ^‘'passes from point to 
point, gaining one by some indication ; another on a probability ; 
then availing itself of an association ; then falling back on some 
received law; next seizing on testimony; then committing our- 
selves to some popular impression, or some inw^ard instinct, or 
some obscure memory ; and thus it makes progress not unlike 
a clamberer on a steep cliff, who, by quick eye, prompt hand, 
and firm foot, ascends how he knows not himself, by personal 
endownnents and by practice, rather than by rule.'' ^ '' Nay," he 

goes on to say, “ leaving the track behind him and unable to 
teach another."^ 

As individual, therefore, as the landscape viewed from the 
mountain-top, is the Divine Being of whom a glimpse is attained 
by the man who has ascended from the narrow valley of every- 
day exi)eriences. That the mountaineer could so win access to a 
difierent and a boundless w^orld is not to be supposed, and so it 
is too with the climber of the mind : no universal Being such as 
necessary and universal thought has before it could be so known ; 
but this Newman does not say. 

What place then is to be assigned to reasoning as one of 
the factors of .the illative sense, as applied to Theism ? It 
contributes some notions and notional inferences ; by the vast 
majority quite unrefiected upon, by the theologian examined and 
set in order: these are the ^Proofs' of Natural Theology, Of 
these, however, Newman has no high opinion. Of the Cosmo- 
logical he says, ^^it is to me a perplexity that grave authors 
seem to enunciate as an intuitive truth, that every thing must 
have a cause " : ^ it is '' no intuitive truth, but only an analogy, 
from our own Will, by which we insist on reading all the 
world : its efficacy is only that of a formula under which things 
.are conveniently represented." ^ Now if Newman had gone on 
to remember that the convenience was so great that every tliink- 
'ihg’pm\soii resorted to it, he might have reposed great confidence 

' ^ A. Pt. in e, riil § 8. ' ' ' ^ Sermon xnr. , 

® It raay interest readers to obserye that tlie most distingnislied Oxford layman 
■ of our day, Mr. Gladstone, followed Newman closely in this account of Iiotv' know- 

ledge is gained. , , 
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in OaiiBality on Ms own principle ; he disparages it because it 
could only lead to a notional assent, not direct to reality* But 
he need not have disparaged it at all, from his position that 
reasoning is supposed to do only a part of the work. 

Teleology he accepts also as a maxim, in the form that order 
proves intelligence : of adaptation he is suspicious. And as to 
the fact of order, he does not find himself in a world in which 
it is manifest to the degree necessary to make this a conclusive 
argument.^ In the famous passage in the Apologia the per- 
tiirbed aspect of the world is depicted with distressing gloom. 
In questioning the fact of order he sinks down to lower 
depression than Mill 

How, on this view of what intellect can do for Theism, 
he missed being the object of the Anathema Sit of the Vatican- 
is a question of his personal history. It is in vain that Mr, 
Tilly ^ seeks to defend Mm by referring to a few scattered ex- 
pressions of deference towards the formal proofs and to his 
attitude to the Moral proof: the Eoman See requires consent 
to the validity of the intellectual testimony. In %^ain that Dr. 
Barry, the Eomanist theologian, appeals for a sympathetic 
reading of Newman's phraseology, for he has to confess that 
'' the language is remarkably unlike that of oiir schools." ^ In 
vain that Newman himself protested in Note IL and in Ms 
reply to Dr. Fairbairn ^ that he did not understand himself to 
be opposing the official Tradition. I cannot read him as its 
ally myself, nor do I find that Eomanists in general do so. 
In the Tablet ® a writer says : “ Cardinal Newman's Gra^nmar of 
Assent in no way represents the current and immemorial teaching 
of Catholic philosophical schools. The Natural Theology of our 
schools, whether English or Continental, is based frankly and 
wholly on the appeal to reason ” : and he refers to the Decrees. 
And again, a recent article in that paper, written in an attitude 
of discipleship towards Newman, expressly rejoices that there are 
signs of departure from the official tradition towards Newman's 
position: a notable circumstance, but one iiiiplying that there 
is a wide difference between them, I shall have a further 
reflection to make later on. 

As to the Moral argument, Newman's resort to Personality in 

^ G. A, IX. ^ . , , / ' , . * See Chap, ir, § 2. 
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no way precludes resort to it, of course; 'and it may very well 
be that we shall find that it counts for more than the Intel- 
lectual did in the complex process. And this is the general 
impression lie produces. Like Locke/ he quits the sphere of 
abstract generals, and considers that he has found a ‘'first 
principle ' : Locke's w^as Causality, Newman finds his in Morality, 
Conscience. It is 'a moral sense, and a sense of duty'; 
judgment of the reason and a magisterial dictate." ^ That is, he 
recognises both aspects : the sense of goodness and the sense of 
authority.^ Sometimes he speaks of one, and we get the impres- 
sion that the Theistic inference will be to an ‘ External Master/ 
especially prominent in the Sermons, but also very emphatic at 
times in the Grammar : it is a voice ' imperative and constrain- 
ing'; it is "a solemn dogma (that conscience is the voice of 
God) : * the inward voice of a solemn Monitor, personal, peremptory, 
unargumentative, irresponsible, minatory, definitive ' ; ® i.e,, not 
a joyous voice, awakening gladness and praise in the heart of the 
hearer. Sometimes, but rarely, he speaks of the other aspect : 
conscience perceives the goodness of the law, and therefore of the 
Lawgiver.’^ He has both in his view : ' the tribunal over which 
conscience has no power,' and the excellence which it does not 
possess ' ; ® but the sternness of command is uppermost, as I read 
him. The importance of Conscience for Theism is emphasised : 

Conscience is nearer to us than any other means of knowledge " ; 

'' I use it, because- 1 must use myself " : so, it is the essential 
principle and sanction of Eeiigion in the mind " : when aiming 
at a succinct statement as to why we believe in God,^^ he 
says : “ I feel it impossible to believe in my own existence 
(and of that fact I am quite sure) without believing also in 
Him who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in 
my Conscience." A survey of the system and course of the 
world confirms the inward disclosure, though there are iTiaD,y 
difficulties ; and he appeals also to Consensus, to the existence 
of the positive religions, their doctrines and their rites, in further 
coiifirinatioii. 

So far as is indicated above, Newman recognises Morals with 
its essential ideality : he takes into account what ought to be ; 


® Sermon ii. 
Sermon li. 



and so far too lie is emphaticaily for an Ethical basis of Tlieisnij 
as part — the very core — of the Personal basis. 

But Newman could not for long quit the region of the con- 
crete ; and it is because he turns from the ideal to the actaah 
from conscience de jure to conscience dc fmto, that there come 
from him those sombre utterances which are a mark of his atti- 
tude to the world of life \ and thus it is that he talks of reason 
murnauring against conscience, %e, fact against ideality, for he 
is here assigning the actual to the report of reason, and 
remitting the ideal to Conscience alone : thus he thinks that the 
view which Conscience should give is often obscured. In the 
Pagan world, before Christ, for instance, he thinks the voice was 
nearly suppressed ; and at times he almost abandons idealism in 
his depressed view of what the majority of men actually are. 

Besides the oft-quoted passage from the Apologia on the 
miserable moral condition which is disclosed to the man who 
faces the history of mankind, I would add the depressing passage 
in the Grammar^ where, in his insistance on the varieties in 
national and personal character, morality itself seems to be sub- 
merged : nor will ever so many sermons about the inward 
satisfaction of strict conscientiousness create in my mind the 
image of a virtuous action and its attendant sentiments, if I have 
been brought up to lie, thieve, and indulge my appetites : what 
more could Buckle or Mr. Leslie Stephen say ? But Ne'wmaii 
would urge, I think, that this is not our nature : it is deficiency 
and loss, even apart from the special doctrine of the Fall. This 
is what Butler would have urged, and as our English Intnitional- 
ists generally have not been slack to deplore human failure to 
conform to the Moral law, these grim acknowledgments cannot 
be used to dissociate Newman from that school 

With Season reduced in importance, and Conscience presented 
prodominaiitly as authoritative, and with all the range of per- 
sonality expressly claimed, we might have expected Newman to 
give room for the love of Beauty as a motive to religious belief: 
but he does not ; when he comes within sight of such a eiaim he 
opposes iL Conscience ^‘reaches forward to something beyond 
seif, but the' sense of the beautiful is simply for its owir sake ^ 
Conscience is b ^ voice/ 4 term we should never think of apply- 
ing to the sense oL the"' BeautifuN'— (alas for Plato and CouBin 
and Euskin 1). / At 'other words escape him which show that 

. , ^ Part L v' V.' L’ ' ' . ' , ® 0* J* i. v. § 1. '■ 
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lie liad not thought it out, but could' perceiTe that beauty .might 
be a quality of objects^, But' the passage, here, however, Faith 
and Conscience part company ... in our experience/' is cracial 
against his resort to this argument. It, is passing strange that 
so fine a spiritual genius should have had in his view Beauty 
as appertaining to external objects chiefly, and not have brought 
before himself the Beauty of personal life, the pathos of suffering, 
the emotions evoked by the drama of history. 

On Feeling in general he would not rely : this too he would 
regard, taken alone, as not necessarily telling us about objects. 
But he does not treat of it separately : it works in and out with 
reason and conscience : indispensable for the attainment of real 
assents. But he cannot conceive it as the From the 

age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental p.riiiciple of my 
religion ; I know no other religion ; I cannot enter into the idea 
of any other sort of religion ; religion as a mere sentiment is to 
me a dream and a mockery. As well can there be filial love 
without the fact of a father, as devotion without the fact of a 
Supreme Being." This deep-seated distrust of sentiment as a 
basis for religion he communicated to his contemjioraries at 
Oxford in a w&j that affected the Tractarian movement, in its 
early stages at least. 

On the sufficiency of Natural Eeligion Newman stands where 
Pascal stood. His mind is grave : religion and morality are serious 
things: the joyoiisness of Faith is not its character for him. 
And he is deeply impressed with the prevalence of wrong and 
evil, of the fact that the life of piety and virtue is a conflict, 
with defeats to be endured even by those who are to be 

eventually victorious ; he is unable to disguise from himself the 
severity of the scene, and the solemnity of the inner voice, which 
he feels too deeply for him to be one of those who could trust 
the finding of G-od to that natural man to whom religion is so 
.often not a joy, but a weariness. 

In Newman, then, we have found as his idee-mmx the appeal 
to the whole personality as the source of our natural Theism. 
'Within that personality, instead' of constructive Eeason, such as 
;Hare, for .example, incorporated with Will and Feeling in the 
fulness, of ’ personality, we have,' a-' bare Nominalism, and the 
'eonfirtement of reality to individual things’ and persons' we tio 
.'not' come into sight of universal..- truths. , Such notions as ^ are 

. _ ^ X. e, V. § 1. ^ ® IS# : • ■ ^ c, ii, 
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admitted are not ' common ' by any necessity : every man selects 
Ms own. For himself he accepts religions ' notions '—he can go 
so far as to enumerate twenty-tw'-o of them as predicates of the 
Divine Beingd — and he hopes, no doubt, that others have the same 
or similar ones. But when we follow some of his subtle analyses, 
such as that in Chap. lii. § 1, where we are assured that the 
apprehensions which fill our minds are so varied as to be inconi- 
inimicable, and that no Englishman can possibly appreciate a 
French salon or comprehend the passionate natives of Italy, our 
common nature seems to slip away from us, to be dissipated in 
millions of idiosyncrasies. What avenue to comroon belief, then, 
is possible ? As to Notional knowledge, that is always inferior 
in strength and influence, and must always yield to the individual 
qualities which enter into the construction of the assents which 
are real And so variety marks mankind ; and, in fine, it is ^ by 
minds carefully formed,’ ' these favoured minds,’ ^ that the high 
object of religion is apprehended. And in the general mind 
Newman’s influence has, in this respect, fostered that very 
" Liberalism ’ in matters of belief Vvhich he regarded as so 
pernicious. Young men who believe in nothing are known, to 
say that they understand that Newman has shown that religious 
belief is variable : one man has it, another not ; and they happen 
to find themselves in the latter category. 

The place where he touches upon a bottom which could be 
a universal foundation is his Intuitional Idealism in Ethics ; hence 
it would not be wrong, if a universal basis is to be taken as 
the only one we can seriously consider, to place him simply in 
the Ethical school. But he himself could not be satisfied with 
that : he has marked out so explicitly and with such wealth of 
refined analyses the whole personality as his ba,sis that it would 
be trifling with history to refuse to take him at his wmrd. 
Taken so, then, we have to say that his position is individual and 
personal to the last degree. For Newman, when the iiidividiutl 
takes .in ideas from society, he transmutes tlieiu into his owm 
before he can use them; the veracity and authority of the 
mother is the ground of the child’s real assent : but the turning 
it into a /‘ground’ is; the act of the child’s mincL®' It is opeir . 
to him from this. - either ■ to become ultra-protestant, Metho- 
distie, or to look' ;.ouLtside ’ himself 'for an Extenml aiithority 
as the guardian and 'teacher of. mmmon religious belief. As we 

■V- ■' - 1 a L c. w ■ ^^0, 4. c, ii ' 


know, Ms resort is to Authority, by -a, procedure which he can 
justify on liis own principles* For though the creeds^ articles,, 
and dogmata of the Church of Eome are notional, this is quite 
understood bj?" her, and she does not require of her members an 
inner or real assent to what by the yast majority of men and 
women in the case of most doctrines, and by everyone in the 
case of some, cannot be comprehended ; but the Church herself 
is a concrete fact, and claims adhesion by a real assent : on the 
basis of this, the notional assents are accepted, '' for to believe 
in her word is virtually to believe” in all her doctrines. And 
amongst these Theism may be included in the case of those 
who, by their personal deficiencies or idiosyncrasies, have not 
been able to attain to a real assent for themselves. 

It is known that hTewman strongly resented the charge made 
against him that he was an intellectual sceptic who took refuge 
in External Authority for the foundations of belief.^ Dr. Fair- 
bairn was somewhat severely handled by him for alleging this ; 
and yet, what can we say ? By no stretching of the term 
Eationalism can it be made to cover Newman’s view : so far as 
reasoning is concerned he recognised no necessary principles 
which could enter into construction of universal belief: he believed 
that the principles which were set up by Eationalists were delud- 
ing them into accepting a narrow range of belief quite inadequate 
to the variety and complexity of experience, and he denounced 
the claim set up for Eeason, and marked out a very limited 
range for its operation, namely, as an instrument to be used by 
other faculties of the soul. In comparison, therefore, with those 
who are looking only at Eeason when they ask, Can man, know 
God ? Newman was a sceptic. 

But if we exchange the term Eational for Natural, and ask 
is there a Natural knowledge of God, the whole volume of Ms 
work expressly declares Ms belief that there is, for the individual. 
For (1) he stands to the clearness of the Moral way of knowledge, 
and (2) he surrounds it with the multifarious processes of imag- 
ination, feeling, and reasoning as above adduced ; and this is his 
Grammar of Assent. It is because he thought he was being 
charged with having no natural access to God at all that he 
called the language of, Dr. Fairbairn ' monstrous/ That Newman 
has a Natural Theology, then, is Just what he took so much 
pains _ to tell us : that it is Eational in, the sense that Eeason is 

^ CmUmjporwry 
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its source we cannot, say, nor would he wish to claim it. How 
far it is of service as a truly theological exposition yielding 
universally binding truth, or how far it is so individualistic as to 
leave every man's faith to depend on the issues of his own indi- 
vidual meditations, what has been said in the text may suffice 
to show. Newman did well in avoiding the term Logic and 
naming his method after a positive science, Grammar ; for it is 
really a psychology of how assents are reached, not how they 
should be. 

Of course, for Newman himself, Ms study of the way of 
Theistic belief is a tribute to his interest in philosophy. He was 
himself in possession of Eeiigion, and its issue in a life of piety. 
He needed no logic of belief any more than a St. .Francis or a 
Wesley or a Lord Shaftesbury. But he was alive to the fact 
that the question was raised by the keener intellects of mankincl, 
and the problem appealed to his own subtle and searching mind. 

... '■ And so by long and patient steps he elaborated the Theism 
indicated above. But had he wholly failed, and the natural 
• scepticism with which he has been charged been his, his religious 
beliefs and hopes would have been unaffected. He w^orked to 
satisfy his own intellect, with an ardour and a patience which 
are his own tribute to the claims of philosophy. For others 
there can be little doubt that in exposing the working of his own 
mind he had an implicit conviction — itself a matter of faith 
— that all men were capable of making the same assent that 
he made. If this is equivalent to saying that Newmian whs 
fundamentally a Mystic, so be it. In a history of the philo- 
Sophy of religion, nevertheless, he is to be placed according to, \ 
the method he laboured to vindicate. 


Hour, F. J. A. : The Way^ the Truth, wid the Life (1S74-1S93) , " 

What we have from the late Dr. Hort is rather a gleaning _ ’’j 
' of characters of Theological belief than a Scheme ; and bis writ- i .'Z,; 
ings are too 'desultory to enable us to make one out for ourselves. 
Nevertheless,' In- him the combination of learning. with’ power of 
■ z'j/independent ihml^ was- so remarkable that a brief attempt to ' 
'make, the glcahing into" a must be made. ' 

The difficulty arises "from" the comprehenswe of 'his ^ ' 
y 'interests: his a -batiie-ground of tho: v^r^ ‘ highest ^ 
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forces at work in the nineteenth'cehtury and no decisive result 
had been attained, iniiaersed as he 'was in . textual and other 
labours which, valuable as the results were, might well have been 
sx3ared to a mind gifted with so much original thinking power, 

I take him to have begun in the school of Hared through 
the intermediary of Maurice, and to have been disposed to make 
the whole nature of man the tribunal of belief. But in this he 
did not remain. Notably he was unable to allow a leading 
place to Feeling: he regards it with distrust, of itself it is 
' fleeting ’ ; ^ reliance on emotions proved fatal to the heathen 
religions, involving them in the sickness and death which seized 
upon the emotional life of the Greco-Eoxnan world. Again, in 
strong language he dissociates himself from felicity as a criterion : 

' phantom truth ' and ' salutary illusion ’ he will not have : truth 
is above efficaciousness : '' economic truth concerning God w- ould 
make every advance in knowledge an advance towards godless - 
ness ” ; ^ our ^ felt wants ’ without ' apprehension ' of soniething 
in Him beyond what we want is not really converse vdth the 
true and perfect God, but with a self-made idol.’' Feeling 
was a consequent of belief, and, at most, a source of confirmation.^^ 
But it is on the intellectual side that his hesitation is most 
apparent Coleridge and Hare included Eeason: Hort was, 
at times at least, disposed to disparage it He wrote to 
Dr. Westeott® in 1881: I cannot feel or understand any 
necessity of . • . thinking God; belief in Him seems to 
me a secondary process, a result capable of being either 
received or rejected.” ^ Against this we have to set his vehe- 
ment assertions of the supreme value of ' Truth ’ : “ unfaltering 
faith in truth is, next to the faith in Christ crucified and risen, 
perhaps the power in man on which the future of human welfare 
most depends.” Again, he really takes up a position in the field 
of Transcendentalism. He speaks of truth of which the evi- 
dence is to be found in the light which it brings, far more than 
in any light which it receives ” : ® just as he said of Christianity, 
if it is assumed as true, the universe can be beheld as subject 
to a comixaratively worthy order, which falls to pieces when 

m. . 45, ''' ^ 
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' It is a sign of’ the weakening of the .Hare /tradition in Triuit;^^ College that 
, Hort says that he imagined that most, ;0'f 'the members of the Erasmus Chib took 
this view, 
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Christianity is assumed to be a delusion/'^ And, generally, 
all the great speculative questions are in»soliible except on some 
view which gives unity to the universe/' ^ And, explicitly for 
Theism, Belief in God is not a supplement to other beliefs, but 
the only bond of their coherence and trust worthiness " : ^ '' the 
impossibility of building (truth) without the keystone which the 
knowledge of God supplies.” And, earlier, he had said that 
divine knowledge is indispensable : '' the way of man is known 
only so far as the way of God is known.” ^ He agrees with 
Hegelians in insisting that truth is progressive, but it is the 
Hegelians of the Left, for he substitutes this approximate truth 
for comprehensive and complete truth, which is not to be 
looked for as the result of a dialectical process from abstract 
to concrete. 

I can only reconcile these attitudes by supposing that when 
Dr. Hort is depreciating ' thinking,' Eeason, it is in the sense of 
abstract thought, purely intellectual activity ; -while he regards 
Truth as a concern of our whole personality, our life. When he 
is speaking of intellect he means ' logic and method,' ^ wiiereas 
by 'truth'® he means something that comes through vision 
which makes call upon our personal activity, such as no oracle 
or law or example could give us, any more than any logic. 
That, in short, the percipient in truth is personal and the true 
object of it is personal also. 

So that he comes back again to the resort to oiir whole 
nature : as he had said, " it may be that no element of our com- 
pound nature is entirely shut out from taking i)art in know- 
ledge.” ^ And, in spite of his disparagement of Feeling, and of 
the logical use of intellect, this would appear to be the repre- 
sentation of his prevailing attitude. 

Intuitivism he will not have : " the truth of God . . . 
calls not for the separate exercise of a unique faculty.”^ It 
' is our natural faculties on which we are to rely. And if we 
take as our basis our whole personal life, in Ml activity, then 
■ cohetence, order, explanation, are before us if' we accept Divine 
truth, not otherwise. 

It is ' W’ be ^ noticed, further, that the sphere of experience, 
which is to yield Tbeistic .. belief is the common experience of, 
’ina,nkind. Any; indxyiduaTs experience is 'the merest Atom of 
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the yitai experience of mankind "''the ' social form of per- 
sonalism is what he bniids nipon, ' 'But here also there is no: 
clear-cut decision: even for .the /mere 'atom' a strong and in- 
dependent place at the centre is indicated, in which each man 
is to control the influences which affect him. 

The interest of Dr. Hort’s characterisation of belief is there- 
fore to be sought in its exhibiting the play of diverse forces 
upon a grave mind, deeply pondering, conscientiously scrupulous. 
He sees the full width of the basis of belief, personal life, though 
he has not learnt to trust its aesthetic side ; he sees the nature 
of Transcendental method, though he has not acquired confident 
trust in it ; and his faith remains, on the whole, an expression 
of his personality. It is independent ; there is no reference to 
names: other men's thoughts are there only if adopted and 
made personal. For reasons above indicated we have only these 
aphoristic notes instead of the 'system' which would have 
demanded more concentration of attention than Hort had oppor- 
tunity of giving. They suffice to show that, had his mind been 
free, English Theology might have been enriched by such a 
' system ' of Theology as the Germans reproach Englishmen for 
failing to produce. 

§3 

Abbott, E. A. : The Kernel and the Eiishy 1888 

This series of letters on spiritual Christianity gives an 
account of religious belief in the Personalist way. It is of 
special interest because of its evident independence; it appears 
not to be issuing from any great school of philosophy, but rather 
as a movement towards philosophy, in a mind trained by a 
liberal education, both classical and mathematical, and a spiritual 
conception and feeling formed by Evangelical Christianity. 
Full of autobiographical detail, especially as to the changes in 
Christian belief, much of the wider range of Theism is implicitly 
traversed also. 

For belief the admixture of Imagination is insisted upon 
even in scientific knowledge and in daily conduct, much more 
therefore in our relation to the supernatural— the Being over 
nature who originated and supports it. The whole compass of 
personality is operative whenever we are concerned with know- 
ledge of a person : no human being can be understood in the 
. iR 172. 
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dajlightj of Season alone : affection and Imagination are needed 
to transport us^ as it were, into the heart of a fellow-creature ” ; ^ 
'' imaginatiye love, or sympathy, gives us the key to the know- 
ledge of all human nature.” ^ And so it is with worship of a 
Divine Being : reason is inadequate to lead us to that. Even 
' higher Eeason/ which he admits, and partly incorporates with 
Imagination, cannot do But he does not expect Proof;^ 
although he allows a. saving possibility for proof by the Moral 
argument. He admits an act of Faith in religious belief, by 
which a desire is chosen and its object made a principle. And 
he asserts fully a practical nature for belief. The exposition 
is invested with autobiographical interest, and with the emphasis 
of original thinking. 

Mason, A. J., D.B. : Faith of the Qos;pel^ 18S7 

Dr. Mason opens his Manual of Christian doctrine with a 
chapter on the Being and Nature of God, He takes the position 
that absolute intellectual proof is not to be expected, but that 
practical certainty is at our disposal. 

The influences of axithority and education are noted, and the 
argument from Consensus is commended for its impressiveness 
rather than for logical force. The Cosmological argument is 
considered to be obvious, but not to be so cogent as some writers 
maintam. The Teleological proof is explained and commended. 
The peculiarity of treatment is in the stress laid on idealism ; 
on ideals of perfection in the region not only of Eight but also 
of Beaxity: for these ideals seem not to be creations of the 
imagination but ^to point to Reality. The Moral basis is given 
by the appeal to history as well as to Conscience, 

There is here more cogency in the separate factors than 
Newman could find, but the final resxilt is not achieved until all 
are fxxsed in ^ moral pxirification ' and ' spiritual effort ' ; these 
bring'* experience’ to the soul. The Method is Personalism. ^ 

“P.53. sp. 47, Bote. ' ' ' 
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Type X. — Intuitivism, ok Mysticism 

This type of Theism arises in Britain in several quarters and 
works itself out in various ways. In most of its adherents it is 
engrained in their faith as Christians and in their inode of con- 
ceiving the life of the Gospel. In the ' Inner Light' of the 
' Society of Friends/ with its claim that divine knowledge comes 
immediately by the operation of the Spirit, who is to men an 
‘ inward guide and monitor ' ; in the ' experience ' of the Evan- 
gelical Churchman and of the Methodist, quite personal and yet 
containing an assurEinee of entrance into transcendent truth, 
Britain has found its native parallels to the mystical doctrine of 
the Fenelons and Madame G-uyons of the French Church. But 
with such Christian believers as gave any attention to Xatural 
Theology the resort to Exclusive Mysticism has been eicceedingly 
rare.^ With Mysticism of the Comprehensive type the case is 
very diflerent, as the following pages will show. 

^ For Englisli Mystics of all kinds Vaughan, in liis Hours with the Mydics^ 
found twenty pages out of his seven hundred suffice him, and most of this is given 
to Fox and Barclay, the exponents of Quakerism. He thought our English nature 
so little adapted to the reception of mysticism that he wTote : “ the torches of the 
Bacchantes, hung into the Tiber, were said still to burn : but what whirling 
enthnsiasfs lire could survive a plunge into the Thames?” (Bk. xi. c. i.). This 
gives an opportunity for a word on Vaughan’s hook. He was a Congregationalist 
minister who died in the prime of life. His study of Mystical writers has many 
excellent points and shows some sympathy, sufficient at least to have caused him 
to .sojourn among them as matter of choice. But on the whole his judgment goes 
against them to a degree that amounts to harshness and severity, and could only 
have proceeded from a mind unable to set itself at all in accord with their temper, 
and as he proceeds this repugnance seems to grow upon him. The stu<ly is tentative 
vtnd has tlie fault of missing a becoming balance between tediousness and levity in 
the style of the dialogue in which it is expressed. Had Vaughan , lived longer he 
%Toul<i have done better, though hardly in this, direction. It is therefore a curious 
/fact that the first Englishman in this country to take up Mysticism as a chief study 
was himself at heart opposed to it. jYearly all of what Vaughan says, however, is 
applicable only to the Exclusive Mystics : those who use Intuitivism as a starting- 
point he cannot he said to include within his treatment at all,' ^ For a very different 
estimate see’ Mr. Inge’s Bmnpion Lectures of 1899. • ' ■ 

' . ’/iSyv. . ■ / ' V,' 
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1 Jtag td S2lTlw 

,h„ wem English Mystios. the so-caUed ■ Cmbridge 

S (1“ Mded by two Orfoi-d men, Sir Thomas Biowno, 
Platonists Heiaidea y ^ 5 ^ theologian ^ this was 

the ■J‘':rirnt ’at Cambridge who fonnd 

a group of ^ Pagan and Christian, an open- 

llm which the growing feme oi Baconi™ 
Empiricism on the one hand, and Cartesian Balionalrsm on 
other, appeared to he closing to the natural vision. 

§ 1. The Gccvnhridgc Platonists 

The Intuitivism which seemed to men like Whichcote 
and More indispensable for religious belief caused this group 

iSir Thomas Browne’s Beligio IMin, ^ J took h 

thirty years old He had " to coniine onr- 

at Leyden, so that it was o Mvsticism Browne was one ot the most 

selves if inquiring for the sources of y ; ^ j,g s^leots Mystical 

genuine of British Mystics. I- Philosophy as in 

reasons, but his oii^n temper ^ . obiections ' bad been conquered, ‘not in 

Theology ‘sturdy doubts and hoistei s j t . 
a martial posture, hut on my knees f fh 

a higher Eeason hut ^cr and Understanding,’ yet puts the mmd 

example, is a solecism iv^vible to Wisdom, ti ‘priori and a poster wri 

into ‘au extasie.’ A few tributes are payable to ^Visdom r 

both, as leading us to thnigs t^d haL sSn ui:u is a microcosm of it, 

S:S;rdTlTi:f 

Aiirib'iites of God, anticipates tie a lu , . ^ ^l^gni as .alternatives ; 

Enpei-ience’ with ‘ Speculative Argument : ^is reading of 

soTnemindsniayprefertolean on he one, s ^ Seneca on Plato against 

Greek philosophy the attention to Plotinus 

Aristotelianism, and he has already commemea ij 8 

which was to he prevalent elsewhere “^ Tit ^.as already 

he hringe forward. There is no need ° f “ 5 ,^°^ , , Mend of the 
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to be satisfied with replacmg Aristotle- By -Plato.' 'For Plato had 
a dialectical ladder which they could- not- use, as they required 
iHimediate access; for this the methods of the philosopher 
Plotinus and the Christian teacher ' Origen offered themselves. 
And so they drank of those ■ waters and gave us the most 
mystical form of Theism we possess. 

They varied a good deal among themselves. Cudwortli 
was much occupied with mtellectual theology, and More began 
with inclusion of Cartesianism, gradually, however, growing 
more and more rhapsodical; but there was sufficient agree- 
ment in their reliance on Mysticism in the final resort, for 
theology, if not all over the field, to constitute them into a 
definite ' School.' 

Not an originative school, and now removed for the most 
part out of the current of operative influences, I have to 
acknowledge that I have contented myself with a study of John 
Smith, and a glance over the voluminous pages of Cudworth. 
A fresh study of them seemed hardly called for when we have 
accessible the careful and detailed account of the group given 
by the late Principal Tulloch in his Bational Theology in 
England in the Seventeenth Gentiiry, 1872, in which they 
occupy the chief i>art of his second volume : to which may be 
added the criticism of Cudworth in Dr. Martineaii's Ethical 
Theory, voL ii. 

Cudworth was the most learned of the group and the most 
powerful intellect. But unfortunately he had so little dis- 
cretion in the employment of his talents that his chief work, 
'The Intellectual system of the Universe,' is but a torso; it 
contains only Part i., ' The Eeality of Divine Intelligence mrms 
Atheism,' and the Conclusion ; he wrote separately what would 
have been Part ll., and it was published as ' Immutable Morality ' 
nearly fifty years after his death, but he uses also the gist of 
what he would have said in Part in., " Freedom and Eespoiisi- 
bility.' And the pervading polemical form of most of his work 
leaves to us the necessity of collecting Ms own definite posi- 
tions from out of the vast mass. Bolingbroke said that Cud- 
worth ' read too much to think enough, and admired too much 
to think , freely : this is from a hostile pen, but even Tulloch 
■aoknowiedges that he was ' buried 'amidst a mass of philosophical 
ahtiqiiarianism ; that Ms work' is-;.- an obscure labyrinth,' as 
'Cjoihpared with that of Ms contemporaries Descartes and Hobbes, 
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1 1 r.oiiorl >11111 br ‘turning up new thought, not giving 

who f ■*}“ Li^d tom to-mg 

:i: Zi’ .hd to^Vtoeao we^ howe the endo— th.t 
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Being in whom this character figures so coESi>icuous.r that le 
deckfes for Goodness as above Wisdom^ (and for both abo’ve 
WiU): both of which are 

B J. .soul of the world- : on de ^as ds 

to“°He° wTthrmost Intellectual, the least Intuitivist ol 

Tn Henry More the gratitude owed to Platonism for 
drawing him out of Ms early doubts did not prevent Ms passing 
from Plato to Plotinus, and as he grew older he became more 
fanciful and theosopMcal. But he wrote with a charm of style 
and spirituality of tone which gave Mm the widest circle ox 
reader, obtained by any oi the sehool , if “ ““ 
rhapsody thot they ' newer became hteratuM, Moth lomii . 

mrd no pmt of them has really snrvived into tins century. 




' With John Smith it is very different. He died young, and 
whbt he had time to write is all contained in a Single volnme : 
we are spared all controversy; and he attains a largeness o 
style and impressiveness ol tone which brdng. bis wori d»tmclly 
into Uteratnre. Matthew Arnold is emphatic in Ins pruse of 
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The Way or Method of attaming J)imne . Kmitiedge anil On the 
Sxistence and Nature of God (in the volume published bj the 


Cambridge Press in 1859 , Select Niscotirses of John Smith). 




With Smith it is not in knowledge but in life that the way 
to a Divine Being lies. Knowledge is only real when ' digested 
into life and speech ' ; without virtue and goodness it is dry and 
empty : divine truth upholds itself in hearts and lives. He sets 
out the fourfold way of Simplicius, the Neo-Platonist — the life of 
body, of body and soul, of the lower soul, and of the beginning of 
the purified soul. At the end of the discourse on Existence he 
gives the threefold knowledge of ‘ the Platonists ’ — Kar' 

Kara votjctip^ and Kara Trapovaiav : and refers the latter to God 
, alone, and even the second is only partially attainable by us in 
this life of vision ' through a glass, darkly.’ Through this glass, 
however, we can see signs of the Deity, but Smith looks chiefly 
into the soul for them, not into external nature ; in the latter 
we may trace only footsteps, in the soul we may see a reflection 
of His face. In these reflections he sees Goodness and Beauty : 
it is no bare intellectual conception. 

But in other places he is more under the influence of 
Plotinus and makes claims for Intuitivism ; we can ' converse ’ 
with God, rm vm, beyond ^tavoia] he speaks of 'innate notions,’ 
of 'intellectual touch/ The discourse on Excellmicy is permeated 
with the notion of a separate religious faculty by whieli we 
appropriate the light flowing direct from the Divinity; 'the word 
that God speaks, having found a way into the soul, imj)rints 
itself there, as with the point of a diamond,’ directly, immediately. 
Taking this latter discourse as showing the attitude in which he 
died, ill the bloom of his powers, it seems that while he allows 
something to the niediacy of ' reflections ’ in the life of the soul, 
he is becoming more and more Intuitivist in his way of Divine 
knowledge. 

That Goodness and Beauty rather than any intellectual 
,, characters are the conspicuous features of the Divine Nature is 
plain, "throughout. A few words are desirable to indicate how 
ingrained was bis appreciation of the msthetic aspect. In divine 
' truth he says ' there is an inward sweetness' and deliciousness ’ ; ^ 
'he; ''appreciates Plotinus’ expression /’divine knowledge makes 
amorous of divine beauty, beautiM.andlovely”;*‘^,''where- 
-soever/we’.find true beauty, love,- and ;goodness, we may say, here ' 
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or there is God ^ those scattered rays of beauty and loveli- 
ness which we behold spread up and down over all the worldj 
are only the emanations of that inexhaiisted light which is 
above/' ^ He speaks of the ‘ infinite beauty and loveliness of the 
Divinity’; of 'the delights and sweetnesses of the religious 
life ’ ; of ' the sweet relishes of Divine goodness ’ ; ' the anticipa- 
tions of blessedness/ These citations are made because it is 
undoubtedly rare in English theology to find the enthusiasm for 
beauty; and yet, so far as is known, John Smith was of pure 
English descent : he was the son of a small farmer in North- 
amptonshire : and the hardening of English theology in the 
eighteenth century, and of its ethics too, is ordinarily explamed 
by a sweeping reference to the English character as essentially 
prosaic. True, much of this in Smith came through Plotinus 
and the Alexandria mystics, but viiy did he go to them ? and 
how is it that the beauty of religion so evidently possesses his 
inmost nature? 

We may broaden the range of this last paragraph, and 
notice how profound is the essence of Theism as conceived by 
John Smith and Ms fellows, at their best. Philosophy could 
not give it, if by philosophy we mean only intellectually 
gained knowledge : for them religion is a mood, a temper, a habit 
of soul ; and God is Wisdom, Beauty, Blessedness. 


Tulioeh marks three defects in the foundations of this 
Cambridge group: (1) Confusion of Platonism with Neo-Platonism, 
(2) Fancifulness, (3) Misappreciation of evidence. 

Of these defects John Smith at least is scarcely chargeable 
with the second; but as to the third, a mere glance over the 
sources of his quotations and the authorities to wiiich he refers 
shows that Tulloch’s objection is Just ; if he wished to prove 
anything ha had little conception of what authoritative evi- 
dence meant. But ‘proof’ was but little in their minds— 
except Cudworth's. They were Intuitivist, they possessed their 
own intuitions, and if they found writings where similar intui- 
tions were _ set forth, or where a happy phrase gave a fine 
expression for what was in .their own thought, they cited and 
quoted. On the 'first bead they all stand open to the objection : 
they were nofe^ -Plaionists , but Hotinists, as Coleridge said. At 
the same time, was hardly' able To give 
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them full justice, nor Coleridge either ; both were opposed to the 
Intuitivism of which Plotinus is an extreme example, and of which 
Cousin said that it was '' le mysticisme le plus savant et le plus 
profond qui soit connii/' ^ It was not quite that, but it was near 
it. As Professor Seth writes, while marking its transitional 
character, and severely reprehending its departure from the 
actualities of life, Neo-Platonism has '' refined and strengthened 
our emotions and susceptibilities,” and produced the conscious- 
ness that the only blessedness which can satisfy the heart must 
be sought higher even than the sphere of reason.” ^ I think we 
may assign to the Cambridge Platonists a similar influence in 
their day. 

They have not won a permanent influence, for they suffered 
in not being suiBeiently independent. They went back along 
lire tracks of culture and brought up buried treasure; which 
proved too rich for themselves and superseded injuriously the 
necessity for their own efforts of independent toil. But their 
influence was sufficient to let English Theology feel that the 
height of Mysticism was not wholly in foreign occupation ; and 
many a touch of high thought which brightens the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is due to the men of the 
Cambridge School.^ 


§ 2. Eighteenth Century, especially William Laiv 

The eighteenth century is commonly thought of as the age 
which protested against Enthusiasm. It certainly did so, and in 
a sense which immediately concerns our present inquiry, for the 
protest was made, as Mr. Abbey points out,^ not so much argainst 
practical enthusiasm as against ‘certain modes of thought and 
feeling,’ theology included. A succession of dignitaries, theo- 
logians, and philosophers joined in protest, but from this very 
fact an inference is suggested, namely, that the current of 
‘ Enthusiasm ' must have been fairly strong to need so continuous 
and so keen a line of disclaimers and warnings. The fact is that 
a' eurrent of Mysticism was running fairly strong just iiiiderneath 
^ ^ Xtf Vmi, h fi h Bmi, Le^oa v. 

/ art ' Neo-Piatonism.’ ' 

^ The documents wliicli Matthew Arnold would save are Hales of Eton’s Kemams ; 
WMcIicote’s Sermons aiid Ajihorisms ; Oudworth’s Sermon before the l£ome of Com- 
mons ,aiid Sermon il. ; More, Simple 8ayi7igs ; and Smith’s Discourses, 
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the sttrfaoe : and Mr, Abbej notes its appearance above it in the 
following facts : the discussions on Spiritnol liliiiioiiiatioii as 
compared with Eeasoii, Scripture, and Church Authority ; on the 
properties of evidence and the nature of Ileasoiiable religion : on 
the essentials and non-essentials of Ghristianit j ; on toleration 
and comprehension; the attention given to Fenelon, Giiyon, and 
' other foreign Quietists ' ; the influence of the Moravians ; and 
the position occupied by the Quakers, who ‘ at the begiiiniiig of 
the century had attained the zenith of their numerical power.' 
To these we may add occasional utterances in favour of Mysticism 
on the part of men usually thought of as eminent for eighteenth 
century attachment to a sober temper in all things, such as 
Johnson and Cowper; and also that it is to be looked for, not so 
much in writings on Natural Eeligion, wdiere philosophic calm 
prevailed, but in expositions in which the Gospel “was connected 
with Natural Eeligion by a mystical treatment of both. It 
remains true, however — and in saying this I find that I can 
claim, implicitly, the great authority of Sir. Abbey — that the 
protest against Enthusiasm in the high quarters of literature, 
philosophy, and theology availed to prevent the appearance of 
a Mystical Theism of the Moderate or Comprehensive kind : 
what did appear was of the Extreme type. 

Of this, however, we have an example of a high order of 
interest in William Law, a man whose powers as a ■writer every- 
where win encomium, while a tribute of deeper admiration is 
accorded when Mr. Leslie Stephen is impressed by him as ' the 
most religious mind of the time.'^ Much of Law’s waiting is 
occupied with controversy, and much with practical exhortation ; 
moreover, in his later life he passed imder the influence of the 
seventeenth century German Mystic, Jacob Behnien, and to some 
extent obscured his own individuality, strong as it was, and 
alienated most of those Englishmen who had hitherto regarded 
his influence as beneficent, notably Wesley, Still, in 'whatever 
proportion the ideas were original or borrowed, Law's writings 
form, an integral part of our literature, and the traces of 
Teutonic haze or dreaminess vanish in the eminently luminous 
English of which Law was a master ; w^hile the absolute sincerity 
of tone throughout declares that the ideas he is expressing were 
vital forces in MB'hwtt; earnest, mind, ' * . 

The book most 'germane’ -to our purpose is The Waf to Di-vim 
^ 'i%0ngM Centm% roL iL p* 4,0t« 
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piiblislied in 17,52: three dialogues iiiteiidecl expressly 
as an introduction to a new edition of Behineii, and written with 
the Christian Gospel as part of the subject-matter of 'ICnow- 
ledge/ blit including a philosophy of religion in general That 
the way is by direct intuitive ' apprehension, apart from tlie 


ordinary channels of kianYledge, is the thesis niaintainecL Ee- 


ligious knowledge is self-evident, a man must find it in himsell 
“ Observe the word self-evident, for there lies the truth of the 
matter ; for you have no more of the truth of religion tlian what 
is self-evident in you. . . . You can know nothing of God, of 
Nature, of Heaven, of Hell, or yourself, but so far as all these 
things are self-evident in you/' ^ What he is here protesting 
against is demonstrative reason compared with immediate appre- 
hension in any department of 'knowledge,’ and afterwards he 
separates knowdedge of God from all other kinds of inimecliate 
apprehension. He proceeds indeed to discard the term ' know- 
ledge ’ in favour of ' life,’ ' spirit,’ which can in no way come to a 
man, but must be ' born ’ within him, when indeed it constitutes 
his true ^ nature.’ It is the awakening of a ' particle of Divine 
Life’;^ even the Light and Goodness of God cannot 'enter into’ 
a creature ' as an external thing that may be given to it,^ they 
' must be brought forth as a birth in it.’ ^ But that the know’’- 
iedge of God may be so born in every man is the ground-idea of 
the whole of Law’s religion. 

Other sources of knowledge are cxuite out of the question : 
and Eeason especially is repudiated every time there is oppor- 
tunity. " Eeason has only its one work or power, which it cannot 
alter, or exceed ; and that one work is, to be a bare observer 
and comparer of things that manifest themselves to it by the 
senses : , . . when, therefore, reason takes upion it to determine 
on things not manifested to it by the senses, as to judge about a 
Divine New Birth, a Divine Faith, or how the soul w^ants, or does 
not want God ; it is then as much out of its place or office as 
the eye that takes upon it to smell.” ^ And as Eeason can do 
nothing for- Eeligion, neither can it do anything against it — onlj' 
where religion is become a dead, form, has Tost its true state, and 
is. dwindled into opinion.”®' ;By, Eeason, he means the Eeason 
of ' Empirical pliilosojTiy, of course, and, his j)ositioii on the in- 
telleetnal side comes to this : Eeason cannot^ give knowledge at 
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all; the springs of ordinary knowledge are the _ senses, and no 
one of thL can in the least be testimony against any other : 
while beyond the senses is the Spirit which is ‘ born m a man, 
and a^^aiLt this no single sense, nor all the senses .ogethei c,.n 
testify; ib independent source of knowledge 

itself and of a different order from them all. ^ ^ * i 

Although Law’s conception of the Divine Being is etmcal 

belief is not arrived at by a moral argument ; w ^ 

that end, for the moral life has no real worth in itseif all ite 
value comes when looked at from the other side, as dependent oa 
spiritual apprehension of Divine Goodness. _ It is important to 
note, however, how thoroughly etlucal Laws conception is 
intellectual conception is wholly valueless to him: ioi what 
God is this, that is only proved to be, because something > 

and therefore something must always have been, in™ 
eternal something What a God, I say, m this, which is as 

serviceable to the cause of Ariamsm, .f J 

Atheism, as it is to Christianity? For the Aoheist has lii. 
omnipotent, eternal, first cause, as well as all the disputees loi a 
God " • ^ the terminology here shows that to Law belief lu a hiiut 
Cause did not remove a man from the category of Atheism au ail. 
On the other hand, his own favourite denmtiou^of ihe Dnme 
Beinc^ is ‘ the Eternal Will to all Goodness,’ and ms consequent 
aeeoLt of man is that he is a ‘ creaturely ’ Will winch wiUs anu 
works with God, who is the immutable Will to Goodueos , and 
the enjoyment of the goodness of God is the crown ot blessing. 

As Law remits altogether the intellectual problems as o 
Infinity, Personality, Transcendence, and Immanence, there is no 
scope for doing more than note their absence; the questions 
do not concern him, or if raised they are answered by him with a 
simple reassertion of his intuitive way to knowledge. His 
method is individualistic, of course; social character does not 
enter into the essence of religion for Mm : every man is in direct 
union with the Eternal Goodness. Still, religion is impressively 
stated as being of universal scope : what is true for one man is 
true for all. “ Wherever the heart looks up to God . . . there ail 
are of the one true religion, and worshippers of the true. God, 
however distant they , may be from one another as to frme and 
place.”® Besides the. Gospel side of Christianity he affirms an 
“original twwsrsal ■ dhmtkiiity which began with Adam, was 
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the religion of the patriarchs, of • Moses, and" the "prophets, andxsf 
every penitent man in every part of the world that had faith and 
hope towards God.”^ This universality is one of the impressive 
features in Law. Another is the intensity of his appeal to 
personal individuality in religion: “Nothing can make any 
change in you, but the change of your will. For everything, be 
it what it will, is a birth of that will which worketh in you. You 
have nothing, therefore, to inquire after, nor anything that you can 
judge of yourself by, but the state of your will and desire . . . 
where these are, there are you ; and what these are, that are you : 
there you live and to that you belong ; and there you must have 
all the good and evil that can be called yours. ... If your will 
is with God, you work with God ; God is then the life of your 
soul, and you will have your life with God to all eternity.” 

This is the language of a strong man under emotion, and the 
student is grateful to Mr. Leslie Stephen for the w^ords of 
respect which fall from him before he begins his critical account 
of William Law^ Tempted, however, as we may feel to leave 
him in silence, there is a word or two required, especially to 
account for the fact that Law's position as an English divine 
seems to fall far short of what the unanimous accord of historical 
students would seem ready to allow him. 

There is much disencumbering to be done in Law's case: 
in early life he was immersed in controversy first as a Non- 
Juror, and af terw^ards against the Deists, and those controversies 
seem now dead. And then in later life he yielded to tiie guidance 
of Behmen into certain realms of fanciful theosophy, such as cut 
great admirers adrift from him in his lifetime; farther, he 
dissociated himself very considerably from the historical side of 
Christianity, and lost repute among Evangelicals generally; 
while on the philosophical side he had so poor a philosophy 
before him that his hostility to philosophy altogether was not to 
be wondered at, and his resort to Mysticism, however necessary 
for himself, might be no necessity where a better philosophy was 
available. As for Natural Theology, therefore, we cannot give 
Law a place in the greater school of English Mystics : he is not a 
true connecting link between the Cambridge Platonists' and 
'Coielidge : ' these^ 'B to Bring' all Nature into the Divine light, 

and gladly called themselves EationaHsts in the high sense in 
which they used the term Eeason, while Law denounces all but 

Cp. 77, 137 , 
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the Inner Sense, and cuts out immense tracts of iiiiinaii life from 
influence by the will of God Nevertheless, Englishmen are 
likely to be glad to see in the eighteenth century this torch of 
Mysticism, even though of the extreme type, shining in what is 
clearly on its surface a utilitarian and common-sense age, and to 
see in Law the union of a most admirable gift of emphatic 
expression with a temper of unfailing charity and a piety which 
ruled his own life. If Locke’s sincere reasonableness gave him 
predominance in the University classrooms during the century, 
the equally sincere Mysticism of Law sent his writings, through 
many editions, into tlie homes of thoughtful people at large, as an 
under-current in the days when the scepticism of Hume and 
Gibbon was on the surface on the one side, the rising force 
of Evangelicalism in Christianity on the other, and intellectual, 
evidential, and moral theology in mid-stream. 

The Comprehensive Intuitivism which has gradually grown 
increasingly influential upon English theology in the nineteenth 
century has two principal stages : the first is the outcome of at 
least three powerful determinants : a reversion to a direct study 
of Platonism ; German Idealism of the Fichte and Scheiling 
order ; and the Evangelical revival : the second stage takes up 
these and partly modifies them, partly exchanges Plotinism for 
Platonism plus the doctrines of Alexandria as found not in 
Plotinus but in Origen and the Christian Platonists ; Fichte and 
Scheiling are replaced by Hegel; and EvarigelicaliBin receives 
an embodiment in Sacramentalisin in the Oxford Movenient In 
each of these two stages a number of writers appeared : there 
w^ere others who are not definitely to be placed with either the 
one or the other, as they seem to a considerable extent to have 
worked to their positions without personal association, at any 
rate, with either school. It will make the prospect dear if I 
at once state that by the two stages I mean, first, Coleridge, Hare, 
ancL Maurice ; in the second, the writers of the Lux 3£nmli group. 

In the first stage the greatest iniiueiiee of an iniliviclual w^as 
that of Coleridge, -the irresponsible layman, philosopher, and poet ; 
but the immediately operative weight on the mind of the English 
■Church was that of A ^^oup of ^ men holding responsible offices, 
who, having learnt .mucfe from; Coleridge, proceeded by , strenuous 
studies of their these w^ere Oxford men, notably 
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Arnold^ and later, Frederick Eobertsonr ..but' .the main, inflii- 
ence upon theology was from a’ group ■ of Fellows of Trinity 
College, Oambridge, who in the second ’ quarter of the century 
taught with the emphasis of deep ■ personal conviction and the 
authority of responsible educational and ecclesiastical positions. 
These were Adam Sedgwick, Julius Hare, Whewell, Tliirlwall, 
and a younger man who did not hold office at Cambridge until 
after he had gained his fame outside it, Frederick Maurice, 


OoLBPJDGE ; The Friend^ ISIS; Aids to Reflection, 1825; Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit, 1840 

Coleridge, as is well known, wms attracted by German 
Idealism, and he is generally hailed as the harbinger of its 
influence in England. His place in a high literary circle and 
Ms untiring insistance on the views he adopted soon brought 
the mode into vogue. His writings were informal, not to say 
haphazard, but not the less for that, perhaps, they were rapidly 
influential in educated circles. 

A first impression of Coleridge is that he belongs to a 
Rationalist school. A main point which interested him was 
the distinction revived by the Idealists between Understanding 
and Reason. It seemed to him that the depressed state of 
recent thinking could be explained as due to the confinera.ent of 
attention for some time past to the former only ; and that the 
weakened position of religious belief as against scepticism, among 
the educated classes, was due to the inefficiency and partiality 
of the Intelligence to which appeal was made, with the conse- 
quence that scepticism had the advantage. The abstract-form- 
ing Understanding could easily get into perplexities if it carried, 
its abstractions too far towards Universality, but if there was 
a faculty for direct knowledge of Universals, then d priori know- 
ledge was possible, and the issue for religion would be different. 
For twenty years, Coleridge said,^ he laboured to get this distinc- 
tion accepted by his countrymen : and the fact of his having to 
Habour' is evidence of the extent to which a. debased Rationalism 
Jaa,d ‘ prevailed, * 

' , .Yet Coleridge did not attribute constructive powder to pure 
Reason : lie followed Kant in the distinction 'between Pure Rea- ^ 
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son and Practical, and did not allot knowledge of Reality to the 
former taken alone. ’ , For Theism, — a ground and principle of 
the FiiiTersa is to be supposed, but it is only as a hypothesis, 
'' necessary as a hypothesis, but having only a logical and condi- 
tional necessity ” : he did not penetrate to the position that this 
necessity might be found to mean or imply a reality of a higher 
order than logical or conditional : he did not attain to transcen- 
dentalism of the constructive kind. He therefore follows Kant 
in requiring that Practical Reason be brought in. Like Kant, 
he by no means regards this as a confession of failure ; for 
Practical Reason has as true and as noble a function in life as 
Speculative Reason, and the man who offers Theism its support 
is not thereby proffering a secondary or a vreaker source of 
strength. Practical or Ethical Reason is Reason, too : it is 
indeed fuller Reason, brought into relation with Moral respon- 
sibility and Will. It is true that where evidence of sense 
fails us and beyond the precincts of sense-experience there is no 
reality attributable to any notion,''^ but this is not to say that 
there is no reality from some other source than 'notions/ and 
he means ' Revelation, or Law of Conscience, or the necessaiy 
interests of Morality.' The reality which the Notion could not 
give to the hypotheses of Pure Reason is conferred by Morality 
and Religion, and so we attain to the ' Idea of a living God/ 
Coleridge applies this view to the whole field of Theology. 
An objection to ' Creation ' arising from the notions of eternity 
and immutability of the Deity supplied by Pure Reason iiiust fall 
through, for the less real is attempting to overset the more real : 
it is Morality and Religion which require belief in a created 
world, and their claim is superior, and must prevail, ''Let 
'the believer never be alarmed by objections wholly speculative 
» . . if he can but satisfy himself that the resiiU is repugnant 
to the dictates of conscience and irreconcilable with the in- 
terests of morality." ^ To set up a notion against these, 
'can 'only be done by 'Fancy/ he says— what Kant c-alleci the 
illegitimate ' envisaging ' of ourselves in the supersensible world 
postulated, and only postulated by speculative reason. To tlie 
Moral basis he adds that of Feeling, the life of the Affections. ' 
But Coleridge at times goes out beyond the field of ordinary < 
63 cperience altogether, and'; acknowledges’ an' instinct for, the 
supersensible ,wMch; Intuitive 'kind' He reaches out 
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beyond Will and Eeasoii towards" a region "higher than natural 
faculties could attain. He draws not only, from Kant but from 
Jacobi and Schelling, or rather he is in sympathy with them, for 
he liad taken in this source of belief before Scheiling had given 
out some of his best work ; and Scheiling himself acknowledged 
that Coleridge was no plagiarist from him. 

When he looks at the ‘ so-called Demonstrations ' from his 
superior standpoint they appear to prove either too much or too 
little, he says. They would show that the world is God : or 
else they draw out a conclusion already put into the premises, 
and therefore their process is no ‘proof" at all; the idea or 
concept of Deity was there already in the Ontological argument, 
that of First Cause in the Cosmological. If he were left to 
demonstration alone, he would not be satisfied,^ be says, and yet 
it is impossible not to believe, and he breaks out into liis famous 
utterance “a grain of sand sufficing, and a whole universe at 
hand to echo the decision ” — but this is because other resources 
of interpretation are at our disposal. But he marks out a 
particular function for Speculative Eeason, of a higher kind than 
Demonstrative. “ Do I exclude Speculative Eeason from 
Theology and Philosophy ? "" he asks. “ FTo, it gives a regulating 
criterion, non-contradiction: it shows that the conception of a 
Divine Being is ‘cogitable" in Philosophy, and indeed is the only 
‘ cogitable " : but with that declaration its office ends."" 

The insistance on Will and Morality is so emphatic that it 
might seem better to class Coleridge under Ethical Theism. But 
his inclination to pass beyond both Will and Eeason is sufficiently 
strong to require him to be placed as the progenitor of our 
British Intnitivist School of the nineteenth century. His 
affinities with Jacobi and Scheiling, and the general impression 
as a Mystic among philosophers which he made on his omi 
generation, confirm the impression of the importance of this 
aspect of Ms general view of religion. 

Coleridge won his position after severe struggle. It is he, 
Mill said, wdio ‘ alone of all writers " had given a true expression 
to tliat state of dejection which was so impressive a feature in 
Mill’s own history : a dejection which therefore Coleridge must 
have experienced in intensity. But when he had come through, 
and had found the bases and methods above indicated, he was 
almost exuberant in his elevation of spirit, and his infinence 
, ^ Aids to Mefiection, 
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became very great. After him, says Mark Pattison, in Msaps 
mid Reviews, ‘'the evidence-makers ceased from their futile 
labours, as beneath the spell of some magician and Mr. Gold win 
Smith regarded him as the successor of Butler ; as '' tlie anchor 
by which the religious intelligence of England has ridden out, so 
far as it has ridden out, the storms of this temptestuoiis age/’ 
These opinions seem high-flown now; they were written in 1860 
and 1861, and are cited to show how Coleridge appeared to the 
men of the generation after him. To us it will appear that on 
his own line Coleridge gave a first impulse which set others 
in motion, but also that there were other influences than his, 
beyond the ken, it would seem, of Pattison and Mr. G-oldwiii 
Smith. 

Wordsworth 


A few words on Wordsworth seem called for after this 
indication of Coleridge’s position, Wordsw-orth was not disposed 
to elaborate a Theism : " system,” says Mr. Moiiey, " is the heavy 
lead of poetry.”^ He comes nearest to addressing himself to 
Theism as an answer to questionings when he takes up the 
question of Divine Providence. In Book iii. of the Excursion 
he has expressed the despondency of the Solitary, who had lost 
faith in God and confidence in man. Book iv. is ' Despondency 
Corrected,’ and the Wanderer now urges the necessity of Theistic 
Faith: 

‘‘One adequate support 
For tine calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only ; an assured belief 
That tlio procession of our fate, bo^ve’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power. 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.*' 

To secure this we can draw from two resources : first, Nature— 

“How beautiful this dome of sky, 

And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At Thy command, how awful I ” , 

“How bountiful is Hature 1 he shall find 
Who seeks not; and to him who hath not asked 
Large measure shall be dealt.” 

Take eouirage, and withdraw yourself from ways ' ■ ■ 

That run, npk parallel to', Hature/s course.” . 


^Preface tof- Wbrdmm*lki Ixii, 


‘‘The victory is most sure 
For liim who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of conscience, — conscience i’everenceci and obeyed, 

As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 

And His most perfect image, in the worid/^ 

^‘0 blest seclusion! wdien the mind admits 
The law’ of duty; and can thereby live 
Through each vicissitude of loss and gain, 

Linked in entire complacence wdth her choice.” 

And for the manifestation of the influence of both these 
he turns to the people who live amidst scenes of nature and 
have their inner life simple and decided. Mr. Euskin has set 
the reference to the beauty and virtue in lowly lives as 
Wordsworth's chief characteristic: but this is so, I think, 
because Wordsworth thought that he found there the continued 
'v:Apbratidh' of' the .two influences be esteemed so highly, love; of 
nature and loyalty to duty. 

He passes on to expressions indicating the height beyond — 

“Pious beyond the intention of your thought, 

Devout above the meaning of yoiir will.” 

In comparison with these how stands it with Eeason ? She 
is to Wordsworth 

“The inferior Faculty that moulds, 

With her niiiiute and speculative pains, 

Opinion, ever changing.” 

Even were she able to convince us thoroughly, this would not 
be enough — 

“Though immovably convinced, we want 
Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 
As soldiers live by courage; as, by strength 
Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas.” 

On the broad basis of a deeper faith he can say — 

“Here than we rest; not fearing for our creed 
The worst that human reasoning can achieve 
. ■ ' • ' To unsettle or perplex it.” 

Wordsworth does not himself deny to reasoning all power to 
clear the pathway, even h posteriori reasoning ; he recommends 
’ ’ some study of human history as corrective of despondency, 
■.denying that vice has the idotoiy.,, thoiigh.it-ls in; the^egion of' 
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liiimUe lives rather than in that of public affairs that he finds 
best evidence for virtue. 

-■■ It is well-known how.. beneficent an. : influence ...WoKls.Wiuih's,. 
interpretation became to Mill in his hour of deep despondency. 
This w^as very much because of the appeal to Nature as a source 
of consolation, and of gratification, in the stage of despondency 
which the philanthropic philosopher had reached. But to some 
it is Word worth's insistance on Duty which is most impressive ; 
and to others, the appeal to the necessity of bringing into j)lay 
something deeper still, Faith. Wordsworth is not a philosopher, 
however, but a Poet : and it may be allowed that it is not as 
Moralist, nor as advocate for Faith, that he has his influence, 
but as Interpreter of Nature : that it is as such tlmt he is a 
Teacher and a Master. Yet ho himself did not regard Nature 
as teaching in her own authority, nor man's enjoyment of her 
presence to be its own final explanation. Behind Nature was 
God ; behind Enjoyment, Faith. 


The Trinity College, Cambridge, group 

The irregularity of Coleridge's genius and the irresponsibility 
of his position made necessary some intermediary before the 
general body of Englishmen concerned with religious thought 
could be attracted and influenced ; and the alarm which was felt 
by ardent Evangelical believers, and was causing them to dig 
wide the trench between the sphere of Christianity and that of 
Natural Eeligion, also necessitated a similar mediation, if the 
actively religious world was to be brought in. Such inter- 
mediaries appeared at Trinity College, Cambridge, in a group of 
men specially well equipped for this important function. All 
of them were men of impressive personality, and held in the 
highest respect in College and University. They had the 
various gifs required for creating a complex impression. JTa 3 '’e 
and Thirl wall were men of the widest erudition, with admirable 
taste and balance of judgment ; their own classical learning was 
enlarged by extensive acquaintance with modern literature, not 
only French ^and German, but Italian and Spanish, and Englisk 
They had acquaintance also mth German philosophy, especially as 
worked into Th6o!agys,;.mqst'notably with that of ScMeiemachen 
this had ./into :’their^ own thoroughly English 
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minds and take an English shape there.' If Mysticism or over- 
subjectivity were in the Germans, these elements were reduced, 
though not eliminated, in the earnestly- sober minds of Hare 
and TliiiiwalL Then there was Whewell, of a less philosophical 
turn of mind, but a master in the Inductive Sciences, and the great 
advocate of the necessity of Imagination as a chief factor in their 
progress as against the renewed resort to Hobbist and Lockian 
Empiricism in the hands of Mill : and he was the great re- 
organiser of the University cuiTiculum at Cambridge. Adam 
Sedgwick had been the first to call public attention to the de- 
pressing state into which University studies had fallen : and the 
genial and cheery geologist was just the man to bring to the 
group some contributions from physical science, and to wmrd 
off such harsh judgments as might be passed by timidly con- 
servative minds. Later came Maurice, to carry their influence 
more dirctly within the sphere of the theology of the Christian 
: 'Teligioii itself. : \ 

And it should be added that the group participated in the 
concurrent revival of aesthetic life, through the influence of 
Wordsworth, whom they had early appreciated and with whom 
they were personally friends ; his brother, Christopher, indeed, 
was their official superior as Master of Trinity. A single com- 
parison may show how English was the character of these 
Idealists, and how untrue it is to attribute everything new in 
this way to G-erman sources. Eor instance, take ThirlwalFs 
estimate of Goethe : he wrote of him, It will not cost me much 
time to let you know wdiat I think about him. He was never 
in earnest about anything but art and some scientific explana- 
tions which wmre suggested to him by his poetical view of 
nature. But as for any practical interests of humanity — morals, 
polities, or religion — he played about them like a bee, only to 
take in honey for his art-cell.” While of Wordsworth Haro 
carried the admiration which he had expressed at the Bachelors’ 
table at Trinity, so early as 1814, into the dedication to him of 
Guesses at Truth ’ in 1838. Neither for the msthetic element, 
then, did these Englishmen depend mainly upon Germans ; nor 
in theology, much as they learnt from Schleiermaeher, did they 
bring all from Konigsberg or Berlin- : any more than our 
_ Beformers of the sixteenth century had^ nothing of their own to 
add- to what they learnt at Augsberg or Geneva. And another 
point; of difference was their loyalty ;to>Ohristiaii theology on the 
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for knowing Him, lie does. And ereii 'the' Ontological argument 
he accepts for himself. ‘‘ I pause to express ■ my conviction that 
there is a proof (sometimes called a priori) of the being of a 
God, derived from the mind of man and the right exercise of its 
inner powers, which no one can gainsay without renouncing 
reason — but he shrinks from carrying out the rigour of the 
last clause, as he goes on to consider the case of those who 
''do not accept' it, or find it ‘little suited to their habits of 
thought.' There is also a touch of what I have called Quasi- 
Transcendentalism : “ There are certain elements of religion 
within us — we have a religious nature. These elements, wJien 
acted on agreeably to God's will, lead us to higher knowledge 
. . . and when religion is contemplated by us as a law it 
becomes capable of incomparably better illustrations and higher 
proofs than it was at its first beginning " : ^ but he goes on to 
refuse adhesion to the position that such progressive proof is 
effective without other foundations, which is what we .shall find 
is the position held by a group of thinkers of our own time. 
In Ethics he is against a priori systems such as Clarke's and 
Kant's, and stands on Intuitionalism of a simple kind. 

At the same time he agrees with Hare, inasmuch as he 
strongly insists on the right of Will and Imagination (Feeling) 
to have full co-operation with Season in the production of belief. 
The neglect by Locke of the imaginative powers and the 
‘ creative energy ' of mind are points for unsparing reprobation 
— which is all the stronger as he is emphatic in his expression 
of respect for the work of Locke in some directions. But the 
time had come to protest, and he writes, “ Men decide not on 
reason only — incline not naturally to the right side, like the 
scale of a balance, by mere weight of evidence. They act in 
common cases through habit or affection ; and in trying circum- 
stances the determination of will is often more by feeling than 
'by- reason*" 2 The narrowness of the Utility element he says he 
'first realised through Robert Hall's sermons; the insufficiency 
of study of External Nature was borne in upon him by the 
■reflection that Eousseau, impure and sensual, as well as Words- 
worth could be enthusiastic about her, and the tendency seemed 
to-be Pantheistic; hence he turned to' Intuitional Morals, and 
’insisted on the whole of our faculties being taken into account. 
And, further, he comes under the type we are now dealing with 
' u Preface, p, ocliy. ' , P. 50. - ■ ■ 
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by reason of Ms respectful inclinatioE towards an intuitive belief 
behind all 


Julius Hare made considerable advance towards an enuncia- 
tion of this Comprehensive type of Intuitivism. In 1839 he 
preached six sermons before the University, The Victory of Faith : 
they are largely occupied with the contents of the Cliristiar. 
Faith, but they bring into view the whole question of Belief, 
Eeligious Belief, in general. 

He chooses the term ‘ Faith ’ for Eeligious belief : it is tlio 
faculty whereby man can be conscious of a relation with God '' : 
he prefers it to any new-made expression such as ^ God- 
consciousness ’ ; again, he chooses it rather than belief ^ ; lover 
of pMlology as he and his brother Augustus were, he enters at 
length upon this, explaining that 'belier is more intellectual 
in its associations than ' faith ’ : just as credo is in comparison 
with iriarevco, and 7r(,<rrevm with the corresponding Hebrew word. 

Hare starts from the thought that many are surprised that 
a faculty which seems to be insisted on in the Hew Testament 
under the name Faith seems to find no counterpart in men's 
way of talking in ordinary life : obedience, purity, love, seem 
to belong to ordinary life, but does faith ? Is the thought of 
this, then, only an idea belonging to the Biblical circle ? 

He first explains that by Faith he does not mean intellectual 
assent yielded to certain truths beyond the reach of reason but 
assented to on the authority of inspired teachers, -which again 
rests on Miracles — the Paleyan evidential system is definitely 
rejected. 

Then, for Intellect itself and what it can teach he has 
respect for it, but finds that it cannot hold its owm as our guide 
when vice and sin oppose; when passions arise against, it 
and when Will defies it. Observe, it is not weakness of 
intellect within itself after the inanner of the Eelativist ' school, 
of which he speaks : Understanding has, indeed, its ^ ‘phantasies ' 
as. the senses have: but it, is weakness as against competing 
powers out -religious opinions may be as decided as fchat:Of our 
belief 'in the '.fact of the FTorman Conquest,, but them strength 
is not sufficient' tovensure/Victory. 'Hotioiial theology;' ‘‘notibiial 
faith/ is feeMaf- And' - never * wrought great works/ . And' 
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so lie eoiiies to the position of the raodern'Will-psycIioIogy : it is. 
Will that gives the essential .quality — moral action of the: 
Will is a stron.ger element in Faith than the judicial exercise of 
the ITiiderstandingT ^ Will comes first, even in priority of time 
— it is ' the primary germinal act.' 

And then Feeling comes in, which Hare treats specially as 
Love. He is led, however, by the need of protesting against 
the resort to Benevolence of a completely unqualified kind which 
Utilitarianism was fostering, to insist that even Love must not 
be set up alone. The doing this has led to ' sentimental 
theophilanthropy ' during the previous century, but the 
persons in whose character Love has been the prominent 
feature have not seldom been disposed to rest in heavenly 
meditations and contemplations":^ and the Gospel does not 
make Love the ground of Justification, but “ it showed its 
wisdom, and its knowledge of man's weakness and of his wants, 
in this more especially, that it made Faith the ground of 
Justification."^ Whether this be so or not is not here 
discussed: it is Hare’s position that Love is not the basis of 
religious belief, but he ascribes to it another office, that of being 
its crown. Then he insists on keeping together all three, Will, 
Feeling, Reason: ' let Reason have way,’ he says to the under- 
graduates before him, ' but keep it in with a steady hand : let it 
substantiate its forms, and give them a body of sound experi- 
ential and historical knowledge ' : but '' let not this body be 
without the vital warmth of the Affections nor without the 
beautiful ever- varying hues of the Imagination, No one of 
the pow^ers with which God has endowed us is useless. . . , 
Only when they are knit together and ^working in unison and 
harmony may one hope that the vision of Truth will descend 
upon them," 

But this is not all : the combining of Will, Reason, Feeling, 
is not all that Hare means. He looks behind them for Sa 
living, unifying power,’ for '' a living {)rmciple wdnch constitutes 
each mail's individual, continuous, immortal personality." This 
is not Will, though he has such strong sayings about Will that a 
rapid reader might be led to take 'him as regarding it as the 
■ultimate of our being ; the vehemence arising from the necessity 
ol vindicating it as against Reason.;'' But -early in Sermon in. he 
’distinctly goes behind Will, when he, says^'' rather in that central : 

^ SermoB I. ; , ■ ^SerinoBii. -^SeraiOBi. 
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principle of our personality, in wliich the TJn.derstaiiding, the 
Affections, and the Will co-exist in their original unity.” This 
inner principle he calls and he regards it, e.g. in Sermon lY., 
as capable of '"lifting up the Heart and the Will, as well as the 
Understanding, from things seen to things unseen.”^ Things 
unseen ? Yes, it is to this primary region that we are to look 
for things unseen : here is the seat of our consciousness of God. 
Now, to say this is to be an Intuitivist. And the purpose of 
Sermon iy., on the power of Faith on man's natural life, is not 
to reduce religious Faith to a power concerned with things of 
the natural kind, but to show that in bringing it forward for 
Eeligion he is only bringing forward a power which can 
indubitably be shown to be operative in the lower sphere. But 
of Faith itself the proper region is not "the visible world/ but 
the spiritual: it is ""the faculty in man through which the 
spiritual world exercises its sway over him, and as such is the 
only Faith by which we can live and stand.” ^ 

The answer, then, to the question as to the Scriptural faculty 
of Faith is that it has abundant parallels in ordinary life : in 
our trust in Nature ; in the conduct of everyday affairs ; our 
childhood is full of it — ""a child's soul lies in Faith as in a 
nest ” ; in our affections ] in our patriotism. From all these 
it is quite obvious that human life in its ordinary ranges is 
actuated by something which is neither Will, nor Eeason, nor 
pure Feeling. When, therefore, appeal is made to an inner 
faculty for religion no surprise is felt : we have an inner nature, 
and it is but one step further into its recess to claim a power 
of direct apprehension of things in a world higher than that 
of ordinary, " natural,' iife.^ 

Having secured this Intuitive consciousness, Hare tlieii 
applies it as the power behind all other faculties in the mode 
of Comprehensive Intuitivism. Among these, as was seen above, 
he fixes upon Will first, and then he admits the Feeling and Eeason 
in much the same way as Coleridge had done. As against the 
eighteenth century, he claims that he is reverting not only to 

^ (Sermon iv. , 2 Sermons in. and iv. “ Sermon iv. 

^ I am not free from suspicion tliat I have read into Hare more Intuitivism than ^ 
lie meant. His language is not .sufficiently clear to enable us quite to se© whetlicr 
lie referred religion to, a '.specific. faculty in any shape or form, or not. It is because . 
of this doubtfulness that 1 regard him as advancing towards Intuitivism rather, 
than as' clearly professing ^ 1 %, and, the Vipcertainty 1ms perhaps been a cause of his 
having had only a temporary d 3 ifiu;^oe, • , , , ' 
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the true Biblical conception of Faith, "biit, to that of the Scliool- 
nien too, who themselves treated Faith -in this way, although 
not emphatically enough, because they were not "alive to the 
necessity of regenerating the Church by it/ and therefore Luther 
was required, and even Calvin, to reassert it. And this is true, 
as against the "Season' of the eighteenth century, so against its 
Utilitarian Morals. He regards himself as continuing in an 
English University the reform which began in the sixteenth 
century in the Universities of Saxony : on a wider field. 

Hare does not attempt to claim completeness for the result 
of Faith in Natural Theology. He even claims less for it than 
might be expected from some of his emphatic expressions; 
especially in his regarding Natural . Eeligion as shrinking into 
somewhat narrow limits from the dimness of Personality in its 
Object. He is oppressed with the sense that natural truths are 
" partial and imperfect, barren and confined ' ; wanting in 
practical efiectiveness ; not acting in the generality of men, 
strange to the learned and unknown to the lowly, to a degree 
which, as in Dr. Flint's case, undoes no small amount of the 
work he has gone through. And then the fact of incessant 
struggle and the frequent falls, even within the souls of those 
who have in some degree attained a life of vigorous Faith, 
demand the outlook for a Eevelation. 

Taken on the whole, Hare’s work is strong, of admirable 
texture, and written in a noble English style. It is open to 
attack from outside itself, of course: but this is only saying 
that it sets up a definite position. He rests on Intuitionalism in 
Morals, and on a dogmatic use of Eeason, although there are 
traces of afiinity for Eeason of the transcendental kind, e.g. the 
sentence ""indeed the business of Eeason is not so much to 
divine what is not shown as to discei:.n and exhibit the con- 
sistency of what is shown." ^ But on the whole his position is 
dogmatic as to Eeason. In his reference to Will he is not in 
close contact with Ethics : it is not Der Wille zum Quten of the 
Idealist school on which he is insisting: it might be a hard 
Will, blind in its aim so far as good is concerned, forceful in 
pursuit of the worthless as of the worthy: as effective in 
working for the satisfaction of the corrupt affections as of the 
pure. . He sees this sometimes: ""it is true the strength of 
Will character is far from a test of its owm purity 

. , . . ^ University B^rmon^ 1628. 
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or worth./' But by ascribing perception of Goodness to Beason 
and including Conscience under Ratioiialityj as he does in some 
places though not in all, he does not articulate Eeason and Will. 
And if Will has been laid down as primary, and it may be 
blind, then the Morality wdiich Practical Eeason discloses, and 
upon which Affections attend, being secondary, and attached to 
the primary only by an external bond, we are by our very 
constitution in a perilous position, and normally so, not through 
defect or fall. The acute analysis by %vhich Schopenhauer, vmh 
all his faults, did service in making clear what comes from 
the immoral aspect of Will were not yet in possession, of course. 
Still, the essential connection of Good and Will had been kid 
dovm by Kant, and might have been, expected to make clear 
that if once Will can be set over against Goodness a fatal schism 
is made, wdiich will leave no one in philosophical peace who is 
affected by it. 


Thirlwall has left little or nothing explicit on Natural 
Theology, but his tone of mind ■was that of Hare. Whewell 
gave his strength to the Logic of the Sciences and to University 
life : his Moral Philosophy aimed at a resetting of Intuitionalism, 
but it was not successful even at the time, and it has,. left.; 
mark: as the founder of the new’^ Triposes at Cambridge for 
both the Moral and the Natural Sciences, he initiated the 
reform in the studies of the place wdiich Sedgwick and Hare 
had so earnestly appealed for. 


§ 5. MavsHce, Frederich Denison 

Maurice was somevdiat younger than the others: a pupil of 
Hare and afterwards in closest ties of intimacy with liim. The 
general impression which the history of theology in England 
gives is that the group has had more influence through Maurice 
than directly : ^ it is 'to him that a great number of modern 
English theologians express grateful and ardent and affectibiiatfe 
regard as their guide, to intelligent and broad-based convictions. 
By a common Intuitivism some other influe'uees vrere allied with 
Ms own,.,-notably' that ..of Thomas Erskine of liiilathen and it$ 
affinity with the. Inner Eight doctrine of the Society' of Eriends. • 
But for our present inquiry 'there is little to be said about, tliis 
great, Macher* ' Maurice, iihe Bt ^ Augustine, had passed through 
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severe struggle, and liko him he foim'd the sense of Sin so strong 
as to affect liis whole attitude in religious thought. Hence, 
although Katural Eeligion was akin to the Christian Gospel in 
being a Eevelation, all was so inadequate without the Incarnation 
of the Divine Being in Jesus Christ that Maurice's best energies 
were absorbed in the interpretation of thought from tlie stand- 
point of the Incarnation. In the preface to his Essays'^ he is 
most explicit that without Christian Eevelation ^'he facts of Sin 
and Misery which I witness around me, which I feel within me, 
would be fa.r too mighty for any dreams of a restoration which 
may sometimes visit me.” Observe how little he thinks here 
of Natural bases : * dreams ' ; and they come irregularly, ' some- 
times ' ; and are external, they ' visit me,' not arise inherently 
and of necessity within me. He saw tliat others had such 
confidences in natural faith, but their '' easy interpretations of 
the^ universe were not for him.” In the moral sphere he thinks 
that a ' Theology of consciousness ' which excludes the sense of 
sin will work out consequences that the Creator is a tyrant and 
oppressor — a system of horror ‘ opposing and antagonising con- 
science,' — Le. that the facts disclosed will oppose the just demands 
of our Moral thought. There is, indeed, inconsistency even here. 
For in other references he is filled with the conviction of the 
predominance of Love to a degree which leads a warm admirer, 
Eichard Hutton, to say that Maurice carries Universal re- 
demption so far as to obliterate the sense of the positive 
character of sin. 

Inasmuch as Maurice, even more than Sedgwdck and Hare, 
finds human nature the seat of struggles in which victory for the 
rightful principle cannot be depended upon, and there is a sense 
of the inherent insufficiency of our nature for the perfect life, 
we are not surprised to find him concerning himself chiefly wdth 
theology within the circle of Christian doctrine. It was ever to 
such topics as Eevelation, and especially to Progress in it, wd;th 
the Personality of Christ as central; Inspiration; Justification; 
Sacrifice; and the conception of the Church, that his most 
'Strenuous attention was directed. As ho Eationalism, against 
'Mansei's reintrodiiction of speculative difficulties in the sphere 
of ‘'Religion, Maurice protested with' all the vehemency of* an 
outraged/ faith,' as Hutton saysg- ; hut; 'inasmuch efj Maurice 
had^ himself laid so little stress on Eatiphality,, there is evidently 
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truth in Hutton's further opinion that there was some waste of 
energy in the attack, for Mansel was expressly coming forward 
to maintain the content of Christian doctrine- 

To the rigorously logical mind of Modey, Maurice appeared 
to hold views of which he had never systematised the principles : 
but in this Mozley associated him with some heroic companions : 
St. Augustine and Luther. To many others, however, Maurice 
has appeared as strong in separate convictions, rather than 
consistent in his presentation of Eeligion as a whole. And all 
this has to be held as compatible with the fact that the men who 
have admired him, and revered him, have been some of the 
strongest and also some of the finest minds of recent English 
theology: Pluinptre dedicates Ms sermons on the Life after 
Death * to the loved and honoured memory ’ of Maurice ; Baldwin 
Brown said “ probably Mr. Maurice is leaving a deeper mark on 
his age than any other of our public teachers,” ^ and dwells on his 
harmonising scriptural with recent secular truth ; Hutton says 
he owed more to him than to any living man the belief that 
Theology is a true science; Hort says of his w'ork owe 
to him chiefly a firm and full hold of the Christian faith.”- 
Dr. Stanton is of opinion that The chief religious movements 
of the past sixty years are connected with the names of Newman 
and Maurice. They are the two men during this period wdiom 
we may speak of — if the term be permissible at all — as men of 
religious genius.” ® But just as Dr. Stanton found ' little direct 
help ' from him on the question of Authority, so too for Theism, 
or Natural Eeligion, I have not been able to find positive con- 
tributions on the various topics, or any complete scheme, although 
it is my impression that through Maurice there w^as carried into 
the ranks of thoughtful Englishmen, both clergy and laitj^ the 
general influence of the work so nobly accomplished by the 
Trinity College group in effecting the transition from eighteenth 
century empiricism to the generous and expanded bases of belief 
which have become so extensively resorted to at the close of the 
nineteenth. In Maurice, however, the factors w^'ere not distinctly 
discriminated and appreciated, as they were Hare. All were 
fused in personal faith ; and the impression wiiich he produces is 
finely expressed .by Mr. Shorthouse — ‘'Within consciousness, 
and as a man sees' his Mend, Frederick Maurice knew God/' ^ 

^ The jDinm Liftin' 05._ ; • ' ^ Lifo^ E 55. 
y ,y Flace qf MmUmth Ominry^ May 1S84. 
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§ 6. Carlyle ami Emerson 


With the school of Intuitivism or Mysticism we may include 
the two men who next to Coleridge have been the vehicles of 
impressing it upon the minds of English-speaking people in the 
nineteenth century, Carlyle and Emerson. They were caught up 
by the influence of German Idealism as they were turning away 
from what they had learned from their own immediate teachers 
— for the one, Scottish Calvinism, and later, through Gibbon's 
ineentive, Scepticism ; for the other, New England Unitarianism 
with its ' pale negations.' Through Coleridge they passed to 
Goethe and Pdchter and Novalis, Fichte and Sehelling; and 
elevated by the spirit of these men to new ranges, they became, 
in Carlyle's own phrase, ' heralds and prophets ' of a new order of 
faith for the youth of England, Scotland, and Ani.erica. No 
metaphysicians, but eager for results and careless of processes, 
they owed their influence to the literary Art which they brought 
into the service of their mission. 

No man of English blood ever walked more serenely in the 
path illuminated by Theistic belief than Emerson ; but Carlyle's 
soul-history was far less sunny in its course ; and their attain- 
ments were different. The fitful inequalities of Carlyle's spiritual 
judgments, his perversions of standards of worth, can only be 
accounted for by supposing that he could not succeed in bringing 
his Intuitions over into ordinary life. ‘ Plato he does not read,' 
says Emerson ; ^ and thus a gulf lay between them. Glimpses 
Carlyle had. From his early failure to follow Wordsworth in 
devotion to Nature, and his failure to find intellectual satisfaction 
anywhere, he passed to some share of intuitive faith in the 
existence of Infinity, and some share of Ethical conviction, 
though hard and grim, and not embodying the infinite ideality of 
Goodness. The end of man set itself before him as action, not 
thought; conduct, work, became his means of realising his 
ideals. He penetrated towards the shrine in his Selbst-tddtmig, 
but this was only to get half-way, and it will always remain a 
question whether he ever got farther, into true Idealism with its 
supreme joy of self-finding again, in the service of God and 
humanity. Looking back, what was the Negation which ‘de- 
pressed him to the valley of Tophet ? It was not the sense of 
, evil, but of weakness : ' a feeble mind in the midst of threatening 
■ . ; : ■ ^ Flni FisU to Mnglmd, . 
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Infinitude ' ; it was strength that he yearned for, the strength 
which might justify him in daring to be Free. When this sense 
of Freedom — -of release from constraint and fear~was seeiireih 
he was ' baptized/ he ‘ began to be a Man/ Then wiiat was the 
centre of Indifference which followed ? That he was Nobodj^ of 
no use to the Family of Man. He is nearing the threshold of 
the shrine — he looks within and sees that the Infinite is Love ; 
but he does not enter, he falls back. He had his highest mood, 
to which he never returned: he recedes into the outer court. 
Thenceforth it is Duty, to be done : Happiness must be foregone : 
the man of God can dispense with that. The Stoic-Puritan 
separation of Happiness and Duty reduces Moral life to obedience 
to external injunctions laid upon the soul ; men might be driven 
into the road along which they should march : and the religious 
life was wonder at might and sublimity, not love; little more 
than the Fate of pagan thought. In his chapter on Natiiral- 
Supernaturalism, Time and Space are changed into Eternity and 
Infinity, but human goodness is not carried up in the transmut- 
ation. A gulf is fixed between things human and things divine, 
a gulf which only unconscious genius can bridge; and so he 
turned in later years to show to the world a new kind of ' Hero ' 
in Frederick of Prussia, and emitted copious cynical and; depre-'; 
ciating diatribes, as one to v/hom stupidities and vulgarities overlay 
without remedy both the plain virtues and the noble devotions of 
ordinary life with which we happen to know for certain his 
generation abounded, all unappreciated by him. How should such 
a vision see ethical character in God ? even though retaining the 
Time and Space Infinity to which his intellect had climbed. The 
awe and reverence towards God wdth which his father’s religion and 
example had impressed him never left him, but the coiinnuiiioii 
of sonsliip with the Eternal Father was not vouchsafed to him, 
so far as man may read. 

' Over the soul of Emerson the sunshine of an Intuitive Mth 
was spread. He was an admirer of Nature, yet any claim of 
hoi’s to> independence is soon disposed of by him ; substance " 
must be of higher order than she can show : ' accidents ’ and 
^ effects ^ ■ sufficiently explain her. Spirit only has necesaary 
existence. He fW Nature as Wordsworth did, and brought Ms 
reading, of her diita evOn closer touch with humanity. In him 
we find Spirit as ;*''-OTer-spu|/' self-confident that what it does is 
good, $0 that it can evei| wentfire to think 'that it participates in 
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the Supreme Crood : it can pass oyer into hyperbole, and claiis 
divinity. 

The idea of right the soul carries within itself, and imposes 
it, with other intuitions, upon the world. And this Goodness is 
not stern ; with it is Beauty : the aesthetic is very proniinent in 
him. Though mainly and predominantly individualistic, he has 
more than glimpses of social ethics. His mood is pervadingly 
ethical ; the true Transcendentalist is reformer and citizen, not 
philosopher, with him ; although he has some high words to say 
about Intellect in its place.. 

All that he writes is Theistic, It is because the Divine 
lives in the soul, and goodness is in our ideals ever manifesting 
itself, that we are vested with a vice-regency over the world, and 
impose upon it what we call our laws. We are deputies of the 
rank of those who are permitted to knov¥ directly the Sovereign's 
mind. Our soul has a free right to believe in what is worthy : 
and the spirit of Nature is perceived to be in accord, bearing 
witness to the omnipresence of Infinite Love. Evil itself is 
really only priv^ative ; the hurt done to self is the only evil, and 
that is because it is depriving ourselves of the good which should 
be ours, for which we are designed. A refined Mysticism 
expressed in literature is the Theism of Emerson , but it runs 
out towards the Oriental form of indefiniteness in the Absolute, 
and disappearance of independence in the personality of man. 

Kewman, Fkancis: The Soul, 1849 ; Phases of FaiUi, 1850 ; TheAsmf 1858 

The name Newman links two men whom there is some 
incongruity in thinking of together — the one an isolated mystic, 
the other a great leader ; the one a recluse, the other at the 
centre of a great movement ; the one chiefly known to vege- 
tarian propagandists, the knowledge of the other a part of 
English culture itself. And yet there was quality in Francis 
Newman that might have v^on him a name, a depth of sympathy 
and, a; fineness of mental fibre that made Mm in himself a man 
of attraction and charm. But to esteem 'him as_ ^far superior 
'(to; 'John ' Henry) in depth and_ clearness of thought^ and' in 
moral courage/^ as Pfleiderer does, is .only to recall to our mind 
';thai extreme cliffieulty, perhaps impossibility, 'of ,a man of one 

‘V, ''V '■ ' ^ Developmmt of ,;p, 317* 
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nation passing judgment on the deeper matters of another to 
which Cardinal Hewman himself pointed as an instance of the 
variations in human nature. 


Francis Newman's Phases of Faith is a narrative of his 
passage from Christian Faith — the so-called ' Evangelical — • 
to simple Theism. His impulse was not from philosophy^ but 
from examination of evidences and application of criticism to 
the authority of the Bible and the Church ; criticism resting 
upon reason and conscience of the purely individualistic order. 

Theism is a series of didactic utterances in a curious 
arrangement of lines, but without metre, and of unequal length ; 
he enunciates his views in a form and a tone so oracular as to 
make criticism irrelevant. It is to his book of 1849, The Boul^ 
that we turn for his contribution to Theism. 

The general impression is that he is even more Individualistic 
than liis brother: more personal in his method of attaining 
belief. His attitude is developed by giving a history of the 
appreciation of God by the soul of Man. 

He confines his assent to what he personally can include, 
and does not go forward to any external evidence for another 
region of truth beyond that : he can admit only what his own 
soul approves. Against Intellectualism his protest is contmiioiis 
and vehement. Yet he might seem to be a Realist, as he says 
that man knows the Infinite ; w^e ' have a sense of the Infinite 
without us'; but his Infinite is only a relative one: the absence 
of bounds. What is really known is his own personality, and 
this yields him knowledge of God as Personal. It is all quite 
individual, there is no chapter on the spiritual community. 

Personal Theism lodged securely in the soul is offered as 
the antidote to “ the desolating Pantheism " which is abroad. 
He traces the appearance in the soul, as it works towards God, 
of awe, wonder, enthusiasm, sense of order, of design, of Mind ; 
and then of a soaring to the Boundless Eternal The Teleological 
argument he thinks adequate, expounding it in a broad com- 
bination with Causality, but he allots only two or three pages to 
it, and protests against a separate way to belief being made out 
of these arguments. Then he establishes Personality, then Good- 
ness— which is at first' known d poderwri then d frwn— and . 
WisdouL, : , ,, 

But then, wbBn";aU- ; this 'is present to, the soul, there arises 
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‘a totally Bew affection/ Reverence; by this the edifice of 
religious belief is crowned ; the soul is won for God. 

Is this anthropomorphic ? he asks ; and he replies that every 
Theism is so, necessarily : only, his own is not the result of 
abstractions, but expresses the real experience of the soul in 
its depths. 

Is it all subjective ? No, he says ; it implies its object just 
as our feeling for the world of Matter does : the parallelism is 
close, and the right to trust the Theistic feeling the stronger 
because it is much the deeper of the two. 

So that what he means by Soul is, as he says, '' Now the 
soul is the special sense by which we come into contact with 
God'^;^ its testimony must be treated with no less respect 
than is accorded to the senses of Touch and Taste, but with 
more. For this is a tendency ‘ great and glorious,’ the 'most 
powerful ’ in man. It may be absent : men may miss attaining 
to it ; he believes in a new birth : '' God has two families of 
children, the once-born and the twice-born.” 

In Part iii, he treats of Progress, after birth of religious 
sentiment, and of the means of Grace ; in Part iv., of the hope 
of immortality; in Part v., of Christianity. Pfleiderer classes 
it with Schleiermacher’s Reden, and allows it some superiority on 
account of its being more ethical than emotional. But this is 
an overestimate; its influence, compared with that of Schleier- 
inacher’s work, has been trivial : though it may be allowed to 
be a tender, eloquent, and attractive utterance of Mystic Faith. 

§ 8 

In this section I am placing together some Theologians 
of different denominations of English Christianity. They are 
brought together because, so far as appears, they have drawn 
their theology from some common sources which they do not 
specify, but which may be taken to be generally accessible ; 
and their treatment is not sufficiently extensive to require more 
than an indication of their position. To find teachers and men 
of science or letters from different ecclesiastical divisions occupy- 
ing what ^ is practically common ground in Natural Theology, in 
this type' as in some others, evokes satisfaction rather than 
surprise. - _ ^ ■ 
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LiDBOK, H. P.: Boma Elements of MeMgio% 1^72 

ThP Theism -which Liddon presents in his six lectures 
sL of ^'■voyn. is ot the OompreheBBive 

tvoe His view is that “ Religion consists tundament- 

Sr^ tt poetical r«^ition ol a consttaining W ^ 

the inward life of man and an unseen Person --the depth 
tended to he reached by this definition lying , eow 
where the separate faculties of the soul are a 

He commences by opposmg the claim of each of .he. 
taken separately, to be sufficient to constitute rehgious bchci. 
He reiecte Feeling as the one essential element, against Schlmei- 
LSr F^g W be for physical objects, or it may be mis- 
directed, or it may be selfish. ^e rejects Hnowk ge, ^^ 
asainst the Gnostics in the second century, and Schellmg and 
S in L nineteenth: Knowledge may fail to govern he 
Lfal nature. He rejects Morahty: as contained within itsdi 
it is too narrow, and it cannot be complete. . , _ 

He lays down as the foundation 
tion,’ 2 a belief which comes to us in 
exceeding great cry, c- 
pressible aspiration, ' 
dignity and highest virtue in 
love and serve its T"* J 
response to “ restlessness of the mind, to 
heart’ of man, to unwillingness to i - 

p-ood.”* “The spontaneous : , ■ 

brinss with it, contains in itself, the thought of One -who is 
greater, if not also stronger and better, than all else, it is an 

instinctive perception and affirmation. ^ , 

He appeals to Consensus: this basal consciousness is _ that 
upward attraction of the soul upon which Plato dilates ; it is the 
universal hypothesis which Aristotle registers; it is the worM- 
, wide prejudice, of Epicurus; it is the ‘anticipation naturally 
embedded in the human mind, of Cicero.'’ It is a iact in 

psychological science/ ^ i ± 

From the profundity of this psychological factor of belief we 
are to expect the Object of religion to be ‘ mysterious ; “ 
answer to our. questionings much will “shade oh into the 
unknown and .4he incomprehensible.” ® And yet ‘ within limits 
vLeot i i SLeot. II. §2.' ^ teet, ii, § 1.. 


a preparatory idea or iiitnx- 

answer to “ the voice, the 
, of that unquenchable passion, of that irre- , 
whereby the soul of man shows forth its trues| 
seeking the better to know and 
Highest and Invisible Object.” ® It comes in 
: ‘ wasting fever of the 

■ ) be satisfied with any earthly 
activity of (man’s) consciousness 
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ifc ransfe be definite ; positive, not negative ; true absolutely, and 
not relatively to certain persons or under certain cireiirnstances. 

It is when this fundamental idea is secured that we look to 
the separate faculties of the soul for its elucidation and em- 
bodiment in terms of life. It precedes demonstration ; it is 
out of the reach of criticism ; ** it resists hostile argument ” ; ^ 
but with it the mind ' looks out upon experience and then it 
brings in what it finds. In experience Liddon includes Intellect, 
Feeling, and Morality (Will). 

In Intellect he does not reject the Ontological argument, 
but rates it as the ' ^weakest ' ; ^ the Cosmological and the 
Teleological are maintained. But with these alone he thinks 
we should only be left oscillating between Deism and Pantheism, 
and he proceeds to incorporate the appeal to our Moral nature, 
which is the strongest practically. 

The Iiituitivist position is further shown in the Lecture on 
Prayer, the Devotional life.® This is ‘ Eeligion in action ' : 'rit 
is the soul of man engaging in that particular form of activity 
which presupposes the existence of a great bond betv/een itself 
and God/' And Prayer proceeds to put into motion under- 
standing and affection and will. We have here, therefore, a 
clear-cut exposition of the Comprehensive form of Intuitivivsm, 
given with the vehement and impassioned utterance of an orator 
ill many respects akin to the great French preachers. 


Maitland, Beownlow: Theism or Agnosticism, 1878 
This Essay on the Grounds of Belief in God/ by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, follows the lines of Comprehensive 
Intuitivism. The fundamentals of the belief are given by the 
Method of Gonsciousness: consciousness gives us the belief 
directly, and it has a right to be trusted. Ho logically con- 
structed bridge satisfies us, but instinctive consciousness does. 
He rejects induction from the physical sciences as unable to 
, prove ^ spirit,' and that from our own conscious life as unable 
to carry us outside that sphere i and deduction from axioms 
' becaiise ■ the axioms themselves must be first established. He 
‘ is • a bold antagonist of Eationalism : he is^ prepared to go to 
complete scepticism, and to give tip belief in self and in others 
and-' in the physical world, if logical proof 'is to be expected and 
.required, . , / ' ' ■ • _ 
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His ' Method of Oonsciotisness ’ ‘ lays clown some beliefs ' as 
instinctive, ^ intuitive/ ' felt to be true ' : they are primary, the 
foiincktioii of knowledge and the bases for practical life. To- 
gether with belief in the external world and the reign of law 
therein, and in our own personal identity, this method yields us 
belief in God. 

Mr. Maitland accepts ‘ development ' for some of our intuitive 
beliefs. Some of them may be universal, never absent; but 
others ‘ grow ' to be what they are, deriving nourishment from 
experience and reflection ; such is our knowledge of gravitation, 
such is our growth in the knowledge of God. (The parallel is 
hardly a good one : as no part of knowledge of law of gravitation 
is instinctive, except the general notion of law^ itself.) 

As we study the life of wdll, of intellect, of morality, and of 
spirit (including thoughts of eternity and infinity), these appear 
as possible inlets for the revelation of the Divine Being, suggest- 
ing Him and illustrating Him : and by mankind at large they 
have been so regarded. Then, and not till then, they take 
formulated shape in the Cosomological, Teleological, and Moral 
arguments: and then also come into operation the spiritual 
acts of worship, prayer, trust, reverence. It is from such^ an 
Instinctive nucleus, with nourishment from experience, that our 
domestic, social, and public beliefs are formed. Materialism and 
Pantheism and Positivism are opposed by this ‘ filling up/ not 
by the Instinctive basis. 

The whole scheme is consistently expoimded, very orderly in 
arrangement, and in excellent temper. 

Ellioott, C. J., Bishop of Gloucester : The Being of Goil^ ISSO 

Bishop Ellicott in 1879 made Theism the subject of his 
Visitation Charge. His great reputation has been gained as a 
Classical Scholar, which placed him in the chair of the New 
Testament Eevision Company. But he is strongly impressed 
with the presence of atheism, and desires to see the clergy 
devote attention to I^'atural Theology. Far outside the range 
of textual criticism the great scholar sees an urgent need for 
acquaintance with, the fundamental problems of Theology. 

His scheme is fourfold, and he lays the parts out in a - ' 
connected order, which lie calls Ascensive. The Consensus 
furnishes a presumption then Cosmology is applied to matter, 
life, and .motion;'. Teleology'' informs us of the nature of the ' 
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Divine Being ; and tlie Moral' ' ^ argum-ent completes the 
scheme. . ■ ■' 

There is no elaborate discussion '■ from any philosophical 
standpoint: it is all assertive exposition. 'And even so, it is 
seriously limited, in several ways. The Cosmological Proof is 
applied only to the physical world, except for a very dispro- 
portionate reference to mind at its close: pjrobably the writer 
thought that in the moral argument the main feature of mental 
life was appealed to. But an impression is made that we are 
not being led beyond Deism, especially as First Cause is repre“ 
sented as necessary to account for the beginning of the world : 
' Sustaining ’ is mentioned twice, but it is rather dragged in, and 
the pervading tone is that of accounting for a finite world which 
has begun to be. The .Esthetic bases are not resorted to : the 
sense of Beauty is incidentally touched upon in connection with 
Teleology, that is all. The Moral basis is dogmatic Intuition- 
alism, eonseioiisiiess of Duty, with a touch of aspiration after 
Goodness. The range of literature before the wniter's mind is 
narrow: Mill, and Eomanes in his antitheistic book, are the chief 
opponents in view, and Ulrici and Janet have supplied a great 
part of the defence. Although the main bearing of the book is 
in support of the Demonstrative Method applied to the bases 
indicated, there is express recognition of an Intuitive region, and 
Eeason is regarded as ' insufficient for conviction/ though with 
substantial uses ; indeed probably ‘ ultimately imperative,' 
apart from ‘ the higher degree of cogency ' conferred upon the 
inferences by direct influences working in the soul.^ 

SwETE, H. B. : Faith, 1895 

The Intiiitivist position is asserted in a succinct form in 
these short addresses by Professor Swete. He asserts our 
possession of truths antecedent to the operation of our natural 
faculties : the main truths of the Christian Gospel are of this 
kind, and so are the main truths of Theism. A believer 
cannot permit himself to regard the Being and the Personality of 
God as ' open questions '' : ^ questions, that is, which ordinary 
.faculties have aright to ask to be , submitted to their judicial 
scrutiny. To these natural faculties the' foundations of Theism 
/present themselves as 'presuppositions/ ''axiomatic' principles', 
'positive truths/^ How do they comet .'Through a 'super- 
/ / ,_yp.,3D;: 
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natural faculty/ a higher gift ’ : and they are of a ' spiritual ’ 
orderd There are two realms of truth and two organs of 
ae-qxiiring it. The office of Eeason is to wox^k out the truths 
which are apprehended by Faith. Eeasoii is enriched by this 
new order; it has something else added for its operations, 
beyond the data supplied by ^ natural ' faculties : '' a whole 
region is added to its empire.” ^ Life is enriched when it is the 
expression of the spiritual beliefs as well as those of natural 
faculties. The moral life is invigorated and enlarged, and 
advance is made into the life of saintliness. 

The addresses are brief, but they put the cardinal position 
very clearly. 

Pope, W. B, : ^ Eigher Catechism of Theology ^ 1883 

Dr. Pope was, in his day, the theologian of the Weslajim 
Methodist Connexion. His doctrine of God was on the lines of 
this type of Theism, and through his teaching it has been widely 
influential among the ministers and lay-preachers of that body. 
Only the heads of his position need be given : the space allotted 
by him to Natural Theology is small, and his estimate of what 
it can effect is a low one. 

The foundation of religious belief is intuitive. '^Rightly 
understood, the idea of God is innate. As man surely comes to 
consciousness of self and the outer world, not self, so be comes 
to the consciousness of a Being above both : all this being innate or 
connate, though at first undeveloped. It is born in or with man 
a,s a faculty to seek and a capacity to receive the knowledge 
and enjoyment of the God who made him.” This knowledge is 
not only sufficient but real ; '' there is no knowledge more 
real,”^ ie, apart from Eevelation. 

The resort to arguments is for the purpose of encouraging or 
confirming this belief, not for generating it. He accepts the 
Three Proofs, with the addition of the Moral and Consensus. 
■The Ontological gives us belief in the Infinite, the Cosmological 
an absolute First Cause ; the Teleological, Design in the Creator ; 
the Moral includes the sense of dependence, and aspiration, as irell 
as responsibility ; and the Coxisensus yields evidence of at least 
'some, sense of 'the- supernatural/ Dn Pope holds that the 
lines of scripturaL argument are identical with these> only 
their purpose ’in Scripture is not that of Natural Theology, 
' ; ^ #0*, , ® Book m e, iiij 1* 
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to convince unbelief, but ‘ to rebuke man’s trifling with Jiis 
convictions.’ , / 

Fisiisil, Ct, F. : Grouwh of Thdstic and C%nstmvb Belief 18SD 
The portion of this volume, by a Congregationalist Professor 
at Yale, IJ.S.A,— about one-fifth — devoted to Theism shows a.n 
Intuitivist character; it is a Theology of Conseioiisness. The 
plummet is let down not into external Nature, but into the 
depths of consciousness, and there is found not only a self 
which is self-conscious and self-determining, but a consciousness 
of God. These are not transcendentally deduced, but are ^ pre- 
sented immediately,' and carry with them their own ^ conviction 
of reality/ In analogy with immediate perception of the world 
through external sense is the immediate perception of self and 
of God in consciousness, in the inner experience of the soul 

Upon this fundamental consciousness supervene the thoughts, 
the yearnings and aspii'ations, the feelings of dependence and 
of obligation, wherefrom the idea of the Absolute and Infinite 
is filled in. In this Dr. Fisher includes the contribution by the 
three Proofs, which he, so far, accepts. 

He himself expresses special obligation to Johannes Muller, 
to Ulrici, and to Lotze, siding with them rather than with 
Schleiermacher, as giving more intellectual form to the con- 
sciousness which is regarded as fundamental This is claimed 
so far that it would be easy to place Dr. Fisher with the 
Intuitionalists, but the general impression given is rather that 
Theism comes from a special endowment of Consciousness rather 
than from an intellectual act of the kind which gives us know-, 
ledge of the finite. 

Be Verb, Aubeey ; and Lilly, W. S. 

I think we must place under this type these two distin- 
guished Eoinan Catholic men of letters. In an article in the 
Nineteenth Century Mr. de Vere claims that is the 

total being of man, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, not a 
fragment of his mind, that receives the sacred challenge of 
Divine Truth/' And again, “ the whole vast and manifold being 
of man/' In what he says of Eeason,it is Keason m understood 
,by Coleridge : not ' the faculty for judging' according to sense/ but 
Mathematical thought, like Conscience, 'like apprehension of 
Beauty, As for Will, he refers explicitly to Coleridge ' for the 
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necessity of Will, Grood Will, as co-operating. He insists that 
this reference of belief to the joint operation of all our powers 
—which may be called Faith — is less open to the charge that 
belief so fashioned would be 'effected by compulsion than attri- 
buting belief to exercise of intellect would be. Faith is more 
active, it is essentially active, the whole spirit is in action. 
A venture is made, power is put forth, a 'virile gift’ is 
^^^■exemsed. ' 

If this opens out a region beyond the range of ordinary 
faculties, he finds no objection, and denies that Mysticism in this 
sense is reactionary : " If religion included no mystery it would 
inspire no reverence/’ whereas in so far as mystery is indicated 
it is an exchange of minor mysteries for one ' sun-like mystery ; 
power and healing, of life and love/ And so it has beneficent of 
effect on all the mysteries of the region below. 

Mr, Lilly’s views are given at length in The Great Enigma 
(1892), The volume is chiefly occupied with criticism; its 
positive chapters being — V. Eational Theism, and VL Mysticism; 
and VII. on Christian Theology. 

The peculiarity of the position is the combination of Eation- 
alism and Mysticism, both being effective for belief, the latter 
the ' complement ’ of the other. 

His Kationalism is Traditional : Causality, which he regards 
as the sine qud non of all ratiocination,” ^ and as building upon 
Will.; Design; and the Moral Argument, which infers from 
Duty, Goodness, and Beauty. These are all built together, 
Mr. Lilly holds, by " an architectonic law ’ by which our 
intellect is compelled to refer the complete realisation of 
these ideas to the Ultimate Eeality.” The Eeality is Personal, 
for we are so ; it includes Substance, Consciousness, Beauty, and 
Goodness. Personality is conceived as properly belonging to the ' 
Absolute, and not to limited beings. “ In the proper sense of 
'the word, Personality — Filr sicli sein — can be predicated only 
■of the' Infinite . what we call personality, selfhood in man, 
is, but' the dimmest shadow, the faintest effluence from the soriree 
and 'fount' of Being, yn whom alone is perfect Eeason,' perfect 
Will/’^ He agrees-;, with the. orthodox school of Eomanist 
■Theism that so,mueh,:eone@rniiLg the Ultimate Eeality know:. 
"the only alternatiye:;is/tp'EBny the validity of intellect alto- 
’ , ' . ’ i p. ®P, 241. ' ' ■ 
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gother/^ He explains, biie%; the/Mnd 'df: toowiedge we can 
have, also on the lines of Aqiiiaas, Tefe' ' ■there are perplexities 
and difficulties : e,g. as to the possibility of creation, and especi- 
ally as to the securing of belief in Perfection in the face of 
^ such a world as this/ Hence his movement onward to 
Mysticism. 

Mysticism is knowledge by the ' Inner Light/ He regards it 
as fundamentally required for full Christian belief, and in its 
essence as common to Theism generally. It is based upon 
what I take leave to call the indubitable fact, that the spirit of 
man comes into contact with a Higher Spirit, whose manifesta- 
tions carry with them their own proof, and are moral in their 
nature, are out of time and place, are enlightening and purify- 
ing.” ^ The way of knowledge is immediate. The mystic is 
one who knows divine things otherwise than by hearsay, who sees 
them by an inner light : one to whom the Infinite and Eternal 
is no mere article of belief, but an experience.” ® It is present 
, wherever religion is profound : Every great faith of the world 
has originated in mysticism, and by mysticism it lives.” ^ It is 
found in (1) the Upanishads of Brahmanism, associating Buddhism 
with it; (2) Socrates and Plato, and Plotinus; (3) the Sufite school 
of Islam; and (4) Christianity; from mysticism has come the 
illumination of those who, age after age, have entered most fully 
into the secret of Jesus: thence are the bright beams which 
stream from the pages of SL John's Gospel, St Angustine's Con- 
fessions, the Imitation of Christ, the Divine Comedy, the Pilgriras 
ProgressJ^ And he cites the examples of the Great Christian 
mystics of the Middle Ages. 

Mr, Lilly considers that he finds it in Kant, with whom the 
Critique of Pure Eeason is like the Via Purgatoria, the ^ dark 
night of the soul ' of the Mystics, while the Practical Eeason, 
the revealing agency of supersensual realties/ is ' the opening 
into the transcendent region/ the Via Illuminativa of Catholic 
theology. But he would go much farther than Kant : Duty is 
not the only revealing Intuition : there is Personality ; Will ; 
/_the region of prescient instinct.,,. . ■ of artistic intuition, 

^ philosophical . insight, religious apprehension/® 

, There is not much more than an 'assertion of this view:; but 
■two objections are dealt with — (1) that the^nner light can at' most 
;■ 243. ^P. 255. ■ ■ ■■■■■■ '■ • sp.'256, " 
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be subiective, and (2) that there are varieties^ and discrepancies 
in the contents of Mystic faith. As to the first, he claims that 
this kind of experience has as good a right to be reckoned as 
testimony for reality as any other, and indeed, when examined 
and seen to belong to the choicest of mankind, and at their best 
moments, its claims are the liigbest of all. As to the second, 

‘ refraction ’ is inevitable when supersensible ideas are passing 
into the sensuous sphere of human experience. 

Mr. Lilly’s Theism is comprehensive of the two great types 
of Eomanist Theology, and his combining them reminds iis that 
the assent of Protestant believers has endorsed the Eoman 
canonisation not only of St. Thomas Aquinas but of St. Francis 
of Assisi, not only of St. Anselm but of St. Bernard ana St. Jonn 
of the Cross. And though, no doubt, these all saw God throngn 
the Eevelation of Jesus Christ, there can be found in them, more 
or less explicit, and in various degrees, those elements of Faith 
which constitute Theistic belief of the kind here indicated. 


WiSSTCOTT, B. F., Bisliop of Durham : 2'ke Gospel of Life ^ 1892 ; 

Eeigious Thought in the JFest^ 1S91 

In tills voluino Bisliop "Wostcott sots fortli tli6 pliilosopliy,,,c^f , 

EeUgion as it worked itself out in his mind during his twenty 
years’ occupancy of the Eegius Professorship of Divinity at 
Cambridge. Two-thirds of the space is occupied with Christian 
TheoloP'y, the religions of China and India, and Zoroastrianism, 
For the Natural Eehgion which he himself expounds, less than 
a hundred short pages are at command ; but the attack is so 
direct, and the; conclusions are expressed, not exactly with terse- 
ness, hut with such condensed solidity, that there is more of 
real Theism here than in many an exposition which appropriates 
a large volume to itself. The Essay on Origen^in the other 
volume mentioned assists in defining Dr. Westeott’s position. 

The position is plainly Comp’ehensi've : he holds 

to the intuitive nature of the idea of God : but with this as the 
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of wbieli he is thinking is experience of .erery order, not only 
onr thoughts and onr feelings, but our whole life, and that of the 
natural world which is connented with it-; it is therefore the 
personal method of apprehension qn^ experience, while it is to 
a special ulterior faculty that the primary idea is due. 

Dr, Westcott himself avoids the terms 'intuition’ or 
' intuitive ’ : but what he says contains what these terms usually 
mean. The Divine Being is known ultimately by direct out- 
look, yielding immediate conviction : in a way parallel with that 
by which we know self and the external world : not identical, but 
parallel True, it is in experience that we become conscious of 
Him, but the consciousness is not a complex one, although the 
idea emerges into sight only on the occasion of ordinary experience 
Take some of his phrases — " we are so constituted,” ^ " as men 'we 
necessarily recognise ” ; - "I feel . . . that there is that which 
is absolutely One and Eternal ” ; ^ the consciousness of God 
" belongs to the nature of man ” ; " we are made so as to live under 
the influence of the belief.” ^ He speaks, therefore, of a unique 
faculty, ''a consciousness underlying all thought,”^ a natural 
capability of knowing something over and above phenomena, an 
' ultimate faculty/ ^ ' an appropriate organ/ ^ the ' spiritual 
faculty,’^ by which man receives communications from God. 
Even when he dwells on the necessity for including intellect and 
moral sense and feeling, there is a spiritual faculty which 
' blends ’ them,^ The object so perceived or apprehended is Real, 
and it is beyond Experience (of the ordinary kind), a Something 
outside ourselves which can influence us from above ourselves. 
We go beyond the presentments of our senses, and are aware 
of a single External world : beyond those of our mental life, and 
are aware of Self : beyond both these, and we attain to appre- 
hension of God. 

Having this idea or belief, we look again into experience and 
re-read it all In a quasi-trascendental way this operates as a 
verification, for order and harmony, purpose ' and meaning, now^ 
appear : and this is true both of our personal life and of the 
history of mankind. This is especially applied as a mode of 
proof of the Gospel, but it is expressed, in terms which cover 
Theism ''generally. A Theistic world-view is an intelligent one 
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aB.d one that can be personally welcomed, and tMs is a verifica- 
tion of our original belief. The employment of this spiritual 
faculty in our interpretation of the world marks out the proper 
sphere of Tlieology. 

Dr. Westcott devotes a chapter to what may be called the 
logic of belief. Mathematical science has its own logic and its 
own validity, and calls into play a certain faculty of our nature : 


own ; ana tnese lorm a scale m wnicn tne nigner lanes up tne 
lower. Theology imposes another meaning and proceeds to form 
a fresh world-view : namely, a symbolism, whereby all things are 
cTTifiela, manifesting to us the way of God, and intelligible in a 
new way when so regarded. Historically verified as ail the 
'facts’ must be, and physically and mathematically verified on 
those sides of their nature (if they have such sides at all), 
neither the physical nor the historical account of them ends 
what can be said — the spiritual significance remains, it is another 
type of Truth, and the study of this belongs to Theology. It 
may be observed that Dr. Westcott does not give any separate 
place to Psychology, but includes the experiences of mental life, 
as such, under History ; but a more serious omission is that of 
' Ethics and Metaphysics, .with an effect which we shall presently 
notice in Ms attitude to Philosophy. For the Theological aspect 
we must not, then, confine ourselves to what the sciences can 
tell us : we must bring to bear that spiritual faculty which sees 
God and brings direct from Him what He is pleased in His own 
way ^ — i.e. immediately, apart from the phenomena as already 
known, I suppose — to disclose. Dr. Westcott speaks sometimes 
as if totally new ' facts ’ were given by Revelation, interposed in 
a mass of facts which are not a revelation : — but this is not his 
principal meaning, as I take it, which is that all facts have, in 
addition to their significance for the sciences, aspects which are 
spiritual, and are to be read as signs of the Divine activity. . As 
he says, “the outward facts become facts in a higher sense, 
truths without ceasing to be facts ” ; ^ “ ordinary and exceptional 
phenomena equally reveal the action of God ’’ ; ^ and the passages 
on pages 85-89 seem to have the comprehension of at least all 
human life in view. . Still there are passages where it would 
seem that it is specific facts only which he has in view as the 
facts on which ’Theology .builds that higher meaning. So that 

^ I &o$pel of Lify V- : •- ^ F. ^ 37, 
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perhaps we may presume that at least a possibility of being 
symbols of divinity belongs to, ail phenomena, although in actual 
life man is granted specific facts with ^ spirituality writ larger 
upon them,. In either case these facts are such as ajppeai to our 
whole personal experience ; they are facts of life ; not intellectual 
conceptions presented only to the Eeason. 

This brings us to Dr. Y/estcott’s attitude to Eeason — or 
rather to Reasoning, for he is inclined to allow the term ‘ Eeason ' 
to cover spiritual apprehension or Faith. By reasoning he 
means criticism, and ' formation ’ ^ in the sense of setting in order, 
not in the creation of ground-ideas. But between spiritual or 
intuitive apprehension nnd the lower range of ratiocination there 
might come the field claimed by the higher Eationalism, both 
Demonstrative and Transcendental. This is not occupied ; and 
the omission accounts for his depreciatory attitude to reason, 
which is very marked. For example, it is his opinion - that, so 
far as reasoning is concerned, neither the Hindu denial of the 
reality of self and of the external world, nor the assertion of only 
one of them in Materialism can be overset. ' Mysteries ' 
and ^speculative difficulties and contradictions'^ beset us; 

** diflioulties begin as soon as we attempt to set our thoughts upon 
the idea of God in order " ; - and '' riddles remain to the last 
unsolved.” ® Again, the ' proofs ' of Theism are no proofs ; ^ he 
can find place for these as forms of filling in experience, but 
if thej?- are set up as of independent force they ' break down ' ; 
the Cosmological argument issues in Pantheism, the Teleological 
is inadequate. In fact, these are all, in his viev/, attempts to 
substitute Rig/i^ for Faith. Nor has he any sphere of con- 
structive Ethics, such as could yield a true Moral argument. 
He has no rationale of moral life between reference to religious 
ideas and Egoistic Hedonism: even Utilitarianism has no foot- 
ing : the so-called religion of Humanity will ‘ vanish ' if '' the 
light of the Incarnation be quenched.”^ He has expressions 
which' imply a counter- view in the reference to '' an infinitely 
larger order in which we are a part”® though this may involve 
religion perhaps: but the acknowledgment of absolute obliga- 
tion when a moral principle is presented as something * answer- 
ing to our ultimate constitution ' ^ is a breath from another 'atmo- 
sphere than that in which his Ethics, as explicitly given, is found., 

1 P.' 290, ' - P. XX. ® F. '0* ■ ^ P. 34. s'p. xix. 
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Failing dependence upon Eationalism of any liigfa kind, 
Dr. Westcottj like Newman, insists on tlie appeal to personality, 
to life, as giving the kind of facts which can be spiritualised 
Eeligion is of deep moment for the whole nature of man. 
That by this personal activity Theistic belief should be strenu- 
ously sought, Dr. Westcott insists as strongly as any Eationalist. 
It might not matter to Mr. Leslie Stephen what our ' beliefs ' 
are, according to his view of the relation of belief and conduct 
But Dr. Wescott maintains that ‘‘all experience goes to show 
that conduct in the long run corresponds with belief ^ and 
if we acquiesce in ” (the insolubility of the enigmas) our whole 
life will be modified by the confession of blank negation '' ; ^ and 
again, '' the final spring of power is conviction^ ^ But with him 
the appeal is from reason alone to the whole capacity of the 
living soul. Nothing worthy is left out; truth, happiness, 
goodness, and the ‘joy of service’ (a favourite expression with 
Dr. Westcott) are all involved. 

We are therefore not surprised to find that Infinity is 
regarded as a speculative notion with which Eeligion need not 
concern itself; nor is the idea of the Absolute in any other 
position. The purpose of religion is not the satisfaction of 
speculative difficulties, although (I suppose) that is part of it : 
the main purpose is to guide and stimulate and elevate life. 
Essential, therefore, in the central idea of God is Perfection— le. 
internal completeness — Goodness and Eighteousness, and with 
this, Beauty, and all in Personal form. It is not any Ethical 
satisfaction that is offered, but the whole life of the soul which 
is to be harmonised ; “ life through the power of Good . . . in 
every region of human thought and conduct,” ^ And in reference ■ 
to Feeling* — which also has its place — it is not of “personal, 
arbitrary, or chance desires, but of those which answer to our 
constitution and which have found the widest and most spon- 
taneous expression ” that he speaks when he says, “ I cannot 
but hold that human desire includes potentially the promise of 
satisfaction.”^ The central ideal of Perfect Goodness is to he 
filled up from experience, in part ‘ naturally/ in part consciously. 
In this, respect’ the world is symbolical for us, interpreted by 
reference . to our Ideal 

There is some: ihdetenninateness as to whether the' -in- 
dividual has capaeity^ ' for _ working this out alone,, or whether 
- ^ p. 48. . . , « p. m ‘ p. xxi . sk. ‘ 
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the co-operation of society is not ahsolntely required. When 
I)r» Westcott says The conviction Tests nltimately on my 
personal consciousness ; but, as far as I nan see^ my fellowm-en ” ^ 
act under its influence also ; and again, “ all around rne act, as 
far as I can judge, on the same convictions (namely, of reality 
of seif, of world, and of God) '' ; ^ and again, '' the conviction 
which is primarily personal is brought to a social trial/'® the 
primariness of the individual is plainly asserted. And, in fact, 
the ' world ' which is one of the three primary realities is the 
external world, not the world of men. But there is a more 
thorough incorporation of social experience when he traces the 
history of the idea of religion; in which, indeed, he has to 
acquiesce in national or racial activity rather than in individual. 
But the social character of human life is not so strongly insisted 
upon in the primary region as we might have expected from 
Dr. Westcott's other writings, especially his Social Aspects of 
Ohristianity, 

Dr. Westcott is among those who have a very definite 
recognition of the function of Beauty in religious belief. From 
his Essay vii. on the relationship of Christianity to Art, much 
might be gathered to show how strongly he estimates its place 
in personal life, and therefore in religion. 

His view combines Transcendence and Immanence if we 
can take him as including all Nature and Life as symbolical; 
but if we must decide by the expressions which seem to limit 
spiritual meaning to certain groups of facts, Immanence would 
be missing. 

It must be noted that Dr. Westcott’s conception of Person- 
ality is not that of the high speculative school ; his is only the 
minor form, which regards it as essentially limited. ‘‘ For us 
personality is expressed by and is the expression of limitation.'' ^ 
Hence comes the old difficulty of in any way carrying it up into 
our conception of the Perfect Being. How can a limited 
personality be carried up ? and if the limitations are removed, 
%,the above definition personality disappears also. Hence the 
relation between man and God is an impenetrable mystery. ■ . It 
is not necessary for Dr. Westcott so to regard ])ersonality.; and, 
iS' fact, he has previously joined other , Intuitivists in- including 
invthe, Jntuitive idea Unity, for example, and Eternity.^ '""That 
Personality 'really is included by Dr. 'Westcott, Though not ex- 
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plicitly, there is no real question, for his wliole attitude is one 
which is only tenable towards, a Person : One who may be 
loved and who Himself loves/’ ^ 

ThivS leads us to another uncertainty in his scheme. If 
religious belief is a product of intuition in coiiibinatioii wdtli 
experience, if we are by nature so made ' that we ' necessarily 
recognise Him/ we should look to see the belief in iiniyersal 
possession ; intuitions like this would surely be inevitable. But 
when we collect what Dr. Westcott says of the history of religion, 
we have to recognise the ideal character of all that has been 
said; the actuality is far different. As is well known from 
other sources, Dr. Westcott connects Eevelation of the Gospel 
with Natural Pteligion in both ways, the Thomist and the 
Scotist ; it is needful because of the failure of Natural Religion in 
actuality, and it is also a development and continuation of 
Natural Religion as ideal. The extent to which failure is 

acknowledged gives us some surprise if we come straight to it 
from the comprehensive and clear-cut claims made for the 
intuitive faculty at the outset, and for the patent character of 
the arjfieta afterwards, to those who have the spiritual faculty : 
'.■ and 'there is no hint given that this is notm universal endows-*, 
ment : ' we are so constituted ’ and similar phrases which have 
been cited are quite in the opposite sense. How shall we 
reconcile this with Dr. Westcott’s view that in the last days of 
Greco-Roman civilisation religions life ran so low that human 
frailty ceases to explain it, and there would seem to have 
been ' a gradual withdraw^al of God from the wmrid ' ? ^ and with 
a similar view as to the cause of the decline of Israel ? As 
experience becomes ‘agelong' it seems to remove God farther 
from us I He even thinks that such ‘ must ' be the tragic course 
of religion both in human history and in the individual life : that 
increase of knowledge widens the gulf between the creature 'and 
the Creator ; “ reason fails, and then feeling.'' ^ This pessimistic 
utterance is no doubt connected with Dr. WestcotPa indecisive*- 
ness as to the extent to which natural phenomena are capable of 
spiritualisation. But the gap between the actual and the ideal 
seems fearfully wide, and we had had no warning that the 
‘ nature ' so often referred to wdien the Intuitivist foundation of 
his Theism was being, laid was so ‘ideal/ And if it is not 
presumptuous, "One would like to claim more for Natural Religion 
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out} of the pages of l)n Westcofet's owB-'hooL’, ‘ If the efforts of 
the various races after religion have shown .phases of ' disastrous 
delusion * and sad defeat ’ as well as of ' noble endeavour ' and 
'advancing conquest/^ yet we find that Dr. Westeott claims 
equality as between ' ordinary ’ and ' exceptional ' phenomena, 
and thinks that " the natural voice of humanity proclaims with 
no uncertain sound that God has, in fact, made Himself known 
ill' various" ways and at various times/' — and -therefore that there ■ 
has been, so far, a wide extension of the spiritual faculty in man. 

In Dr. Westeott we find, then, the leading positions of 
Intuitivism : Ms affinities reach back to Alexandria — not to the 
philosophers, but to the Christian Platoiiists, especially Origen. 
There is no need to elaborate a comparison. Quite explicitly in 
his Essay on Origen he says, after summing up Origer/s philo- 
sophy, “ such is the true position of the Christian philosopher '' ; ^ 
and again, “ Origen may have erred, and I think he did err, on 
many points,- but he never lost sight of the true ground and 
method and end of the Christian revelation, and so of Christian 
thought. His view of life was imperfect, but not his view of the 
relation of religion to life. He strove, with however many 
failures, to recognise all the facts of reflection and experience, 
and to present in an intelligible union, man, the world, and God." ^ 
By means of the Cambridge Platonists Dr. Westeott- may be 
linked with the Alexandrians. He participates in the advances 
which they made over Platonism and over Heo-Platonism in hold- 
ing to the conviction that a Eevelation is not only possible but is 
given naturally, and that tbe new Gospel was to be expected; 
that the Supreme Good is Personal ; and that we are entitled to ' 
carry up our conceptions of Goodness and Love — though not our 
speculative • conceptions of Infinity and Absoluteness — -into our 
belief of what the Divine Being is. The widening of human 
experience since the days of Alexandria, the gains of physical 
science and of historical knowledge have been used by Dr, 
Westeott for the enriclimeiit/and elevation of what We mean by 
the natural revelation of God. 

The adoption by Dr. Westeott of the revelafeional view of 
knowledge which Transcendentalism and Intuitivism both make 
..prevalent in our day, brings Theism into closer contact with the, 
positive Eeligions of the world. The; high confidence of believers. ' 
inEistorical religions comes from their ■interpreting life in tbe 
• ^P.T#n- "i?. IV., ih 241.’ 252. ' ' ^ Bm tlxB 'Bssap mlFlMmte. _ 
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light of the Divinity who is presumed to be theroin disclosing 
His purposes and His laws ; each religion, however, only cover- 
ing such portion ,of experience as has been accessible to its 
followers. But here we find the same confidence carried over 
the whole field of human life, when Natural Religion generally is 
regarded as itself also a Revelation, and God is seen in Nature, in 
the Soul, and in History, and nothing is common or unclean, 
nothing alien or profane. If this attitude as expressed on pages 
86 to 89 is Dr. Westeott’s, we can see how he is led on to his 
systematicaUy sympathetic treatment of the Positive Religions, 
Each interprets the o-jy/rew to which it has access, by inter- 
pretations defective and transitory, yet having their value. And 
therefore we easily attain to the view of them all as preparatory 
for the consummatory interpretation which Christian Theology 
f.kirus that it can provide when it reviews all in the light of the 
Gospel of the Incarnation. And moreover, since all this, being 
Revelational as shown by God, is Interpretative 
man, we have the conception of a single Theology, which is not 
abstract, but fully and essentially an Historical Theology. 


. MoobEj. A. L. : Lux Mundi^ Essay ii*j 1889 ; Scknce a-nd the 1889 ; 

Essays, 1890 

Aubrey Moore was a theologian of great proniisey well 
versed in history, science, and philosophy, and not least so in 
historical theology. He was especially engaged in surveying 
his ample stores of knowledge through his belief i.u the In- 
carnation and the consequent doctrine of the Divine Trinity. 
To him, therefore, it was not of personal consequence to, work 
out a Natural Theism ; the world was before him as it appears 
to the Christian believer in the light of the Incarnafciom But 
he was interested in showing what men had been enaUed to see 
by other lights, and in bringing together the results in relation 
to the Christian view. As he did not live to set out the form 
of Theism which he may have considered to be most congenial 
with the modern knowledge which was at his disposal, we C5aii' 
only collect the hints he gives as to wliere he w^oiild seem to 
have' ranged himself, ; 

I take it, 'that .Moore stands witli the IntuitiviBts of the 
Coinprehensiva schooiy: appealing to the. whole of pur personal 
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life as t;he agency by which the original' idea would be filled 
rip : in the main parallel with Dr. Westcott'a -position, but with 
important difterences. 

The idea of God is in its origin ‘ instinctive/ ^ he says ; he can 
speak of the idea of God as in otir possession apart from our 
moral and rational nature: it arises in "an unreasoned con- 
sciousness of dependence/ ^ which may be afterwards " interpreted ' 
from experience or left as it stands : its " birthplace ' is " secret/ 

" behind all the distinctions of modern psychology ' it is " a 
primitive imdefined belief ’ upon which "" light is turned back as 
our moral and intellectual nature develops.” ^ In our experience 
of life this primitive belief finds ' confirmation/ " corroboration/ 
"attestation’: and his Essay is largely occupied with tracing the 
varied process of confirmation in the history of religion. 

He does not found his Idea upon the processes of our 
natural faculties: he believed that without it they could not give 
the results they do. "" Conscience, as we know it, has won, not 
indeed its existence, but the delicacy of its moral touch, and the 
strength of its " categorical imperative ’ from the assured belief in 
a real relationshii) between man and a holy and loving God.” ^ 
It is under the influence of this master-idea that the moral 
sense has been " trained and perfected.’ And there is a parallel 
relation between the speculative faculty and the religious idea. 

The rich results of moral experience and of speculative 
inquiry are then accumulated around the central idea to con- 
stitute a full and living I'eligious conviction. 

The idea, therefore, is intuitively gained, but its content is 
the result of the joint action of our ordinary faculties inter- 
preting the whole of our experience. Historically, the elements 
of pur nature have been employed in separation : men have tried 
to form' purely speculative religions, and have left the moral life 
apart ; or purely moral religions, and have left the intellect to its 
own devices ; or religions of feeling. But all must be combined, 
and it is in having a larger confidence in what both the specula- 
tive and tile moral faculties can give that Moore differs from 
Dr. Westcott. 

.!• llis speculative factor does not yield very extensive results, 
however : he has little to speak of beyond Unity and Inimanence : 
perhaps there was a predominance of interest in Physical Science 
in Ms mind at the time, and the Metaphysical problems seemed 
^ JQim Mundi Mssay, § vni. “ § i\\ ® ■; §viii. ^ « Ik 
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less pressing. His speculative metliod is at least akin io Iran* 
seeiidentalisiB* . Unity is a conception wliieii justifies itself as the 
means of esplaining experience, of gathering phenomena into a 
cosnios. And he says in one place tliat in experience it is self- 
consciousness which is " the highest category within our reach/ 
He has a distinct 'affinity with the Transcendentaiists within the 
limit he assigns to intellectual activity. From Demonstrative 
Eationalism he dissociates himself explicitly, and denounces 
allegiance to the ' proofs ' as such : verification, corroboration, and 
so on, are the proper functions of intellectual processes. 

Nor is it different with the Moral argument: within the 
range assigned it is effective, for Duty is not a result of associa- 
tive processes, but gives a standpoint of its own. 

The life of Feeling is not set out as a distinct source of 
corroboration. He speaks of ‘ awe/ of an impression of ' fear;' 
when laying down the primitive deliverance: but he does not 
dwell upon this, and when an opening is before him for treating 
of Feeling (between §§ vi. and vii.), he does not avail himself 
of it 

In reference to the contribution of both speculation and the 
moral sense, however, we must bear in mind that Moore does not 
rate highly their efficacy apart from their being themselves - 
inliuenced by religious belief, as pointed out above. ^*The 
lumien nahcrale in its lowest development — ie. apart from 
religious belief — gives but a faint and flickering gleam/* ^ 

■ But as co-operating with the Intuitive idea our philosophical ‘ 
and moral and ajsthetic faculties give us a Theistic fsitlL 
It is, I think, the fact that Moore was so penetrated with 
the desire to show what Christian Theism could do, that he 
had not worked out what Ms own principles could contribute 
to Natural Tlieism. This would have been much more than 
Dr. Westcott, for example, could have attained on the intel- 
lectual and moral principles which he accepts. For Moore, 
too, his belief, as a matter of fact, came from authority and 
tradition, wMch when inquired into by reason, he set out as 
^ instinct* Hence it is not unsympathetic to mj that perhaps lie 
'WaS' not equipped for other W'ork than that which ia before us, 
and the Head, -of. .Ms College, Dn, Talbot, in Ms sympathetic 
Memoir prefixed tpthe Essays,^ says this without miicb, hesitation. 
And- in one place Mmself speaks of Theism apart from 

' ^ III. Prcsfaee.' ^ Sdmce mtd FmUfk lutrodnc^tioii. 
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(Jliristiaiiity as ' tremblingly coBSciouB'^;tlmt it cannot withstand: 


iie *' rising flood of PaiitlieiBm/ and he rides not dissociate hijiiself 
from the feeling : il the , ' inteilectnal safeguard ' of eighteen 
centuries is set aside, a ' rational defence of theism is no easy 
matter/ he says. In this mood, although only at the age of 
forty-two when he died, he could hardly have done more than 
he did, which was, to set forth ..'.Christiaii; Theism in historical 
connection with much, though far from all. of the course ul 
philosophical :and religious' history. ■ 


Illingworth, J. R. ; Lux 3fundi, Essay v., 1,889 ; (Basiiptoi.v 

Lectures), 1894 ; Divine Lnwia/tioim^ 1898 


Mr. Illingworth’s work, like Dr. Westcott’s and Moore's, is 
^'.directed ./'mainly' to the Religion of the Incarnation': 'but:,; 
,,,,,,..larger,, se.ale,^ .enables , li:ini to' include a more ulefinite presentmeiit; 
■ of ;geaeral Theism.'. 

be supposed that with him the basis is'our.: 
whole personality, that Theism starts from that, and that 'the 
' logic ' also is personal apprehension by our whole nature. This 
iinj>ressio,n is derived perhaps from his lectures on Personality 
apart from his later work. But it is inaccurate. When he 
expressly sets hims63lf to state what is the precise starting-pomt 
of our religious belief his wmids are as follows: “We start from 
the fact that our belief in a Personal God is founded on an 
instinctive tendency, morally and philosophically developed. It 
cannot be called simply either an intuition or an instinct, for it 
has neither the clearness of the one, nor the unerring action of 
the other, and it is best, therefore, described as an instinctive 
tendency. Man has an instinctive tendency to believe in a God or 
gods.” ^ Now here is the emphatic repetition of certain words they 
are evidently carefully selected, and may be taken to express, 
better than any others at least, what is in Mr. Illingworth's 
thought. To what do they amoiint ? He will not call it Intuition, 
'for it is not, seen clearly: not as' Eeid saw- it, or Morell, or as 
Professor Knight sees it now. But its generic character is asserted 
to be ‘ instinctive.* This term has usually been applied to a lower 
region of mental activity than knowledge, a region ^already 
existing ' before, by reason and- experience, we come to ^ unfold its 
'significance/ , , This is its essence then : but inasmuch as it may 
lie dormant, or be obstructed, or not unfolded at all, the word^ 
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Heiidenoy' is added: defectiveness, exceptions, want of iini- 
versality, absence of * unerring ’ character, are so provided for ; 
although Mr. Illiiigworth ventures to speak of it soon after as 
persistent, irresistible, practically universal^ I may be wrong, 
but I take ' instinctive tendency ’ to be the phrase of his choice, 
and others, such as instinctive judgment, intuition, instinct, to be 
merely rhetorical synonyms. If so, then this is the position I 
have called^. 

It is stated to be complex, though immediate ; ' highly 
complex,' in factr^ We should have liked to know the niaxiriiiiin 
of its content according to Mr, Illingworth's view of it. For 
example,* unity is not included, for he inserts the plural " gods ' 
as well as the monotheistic term. Is Infinity there ? and 
what else ? 

Mr. Illingworth's Intuitivism is of the Comprehensive order, 
like Moore's ; and he passes on to show how experience is to he 
brought in, namely, by the activity of the whole of our person-* 
ality. ITot reason alone, nor affections, nor practical considera- 
tions: “all these feel about for contact with some supreme 
reality " : satisfied only W'hen the mind speaking for its com- 
panion faculties names that reality a Person.’' ^ So that the 
* instinctive tendency ' is met not by intellect only with its 
stores, but by feeling and will also, which, as well as intellect, 
ever reach out beyond what they already contain : the filling up 
is carried on from the resources of “ our whole self with its 
complex interaction of emotion, intellect, and will" The 
Intellect therefore must not arrogate the whole field ; the 
protest against this presumption is vigorous, Eeasoii has its 
claim, but it is not essentially a better claim than that of other 
parts of our nature : if I trust my reason, I am trusting one 
function of my complex personality; that is to say, I am 
trusting my personality in one of its activities " ; ^ but there is 
m possible ground for elevating one element of our personality 
above another, or above the action, which is what here occurs, of 
our personality as a whole," ^ In the analysis of Divine 
Personality the 'proofs' are stated with a judgment of their 
inadequacy as ■ they stand and he then proceeds to show the 
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need of ' anoral affinity * ^ for filliB-g "in 'knowledge, analogous^ 
witli OUT ks-owledge of a person of. mxT ow.b' -kind. Bj ^ moral ' 
he means more than ethical ; our' whole emotional na-tiire m 
iacliided : ^spiritual ' would have been' a- better term* 

Taking the several factors separately, Mr. Illingworth has a 
great deal to say for each, always .provided ■ it- does not claim a 
suzerainty. As to intellectual activity the important point of his 
position is given in Ms intuition of human personality, with its 
® fundaineiifcal cliaraeteristie, self-consciousness/ ^ and the proxi- 
mate characteristic, self-determination, including satisfaction of 
^ ' 'deshe ^ : in this, personality is a living thing, * better described 
as ail' energy than as a substance/ It is Personality which Is 
the inevitable and necessary starting-point of all human thought : 
we cannot get behind it or beyond it or imagine the method of 
its derivation from anything else.” It is our means of seeing that 
there is an order of experience which transcends the order of 
sensible experience,” and that we are of this order : man has 
always believed himself to be a spiritual' being.” He is aware 
of the objection that tMs is to ^intuite^ something beyond the 
region' of unclerstaiidiiig, to hypostatise what Kant had claimed 
tO' be only a synthetic unity : but he does not draw back : if it is 
. not ' substance/ then call it an ' energy ; what gives us the canon 
' of reality must surely be a ' real ' itself. ■ This is Intuitivism. And 
in Tlieisin there is a parallel procedure, namely, an ' instinctive 
tendency * which seizes the idea of God and places it as a reality 
at the front of our knowledge and in constant recurrence, as 
instinctive all the while that experience is building upon it.^ 
The traditional Proofs ^ have great historical interest and some 
permanent value as accounts of the modes in which intellect 
does its work of building ; and lie gives a careful statement of 
them as conceived by one who has gone past Kant^s criticism 
of ' them because he does not exaggerate their office, as he 
'agrees that Kant's predecessors had done. In the statement of 
the' Cosmological argiiiiient, he prefers the inferences from effect, 
from dependence/and from finiteness. . The -Ontological argument 
4^ the assertion of correspondence between thought and reality, 
the underlying assumption of all our thinking. On the 
Teleological proof he dwells at ' length,' in view of modern- 
objections, especially in the lux Essay and in Pen 0 mlit^, 

■Ghapteriv. But he hesitates as to .whether, Teleology is to be 
F€r 0 omMhj^ beet v. ^ Fermmlii^. ■n, . 80. iv. 
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.viadicatad agaiast Meehaaism by Bhowing limits to the scope of 
D3.ecliaiiical process^ and the need of something siippieiiientary ; 
or, by insklliiig Teleology side by side with Mechanism after 
Lot^^e's manner. His inclmation is towards the hitter course, I 
tliink ; especially as he vindicates intrinsic teleology as well as 
geneicrl order, and in Divine Immamme^ Chapter i., he works to 
a conciiisioii of which the formula is that “ matter exists for the 
sake of spirit ” and so is teleological as well as mechanical oil 
the ' while. . ■ ^ ■ 

The ethical factor of Theism is similarly treated, but is 
ranked higher than the speculative factor. It is morality 
which is the nerve of personality/ ^ and supplies to Theism ' the 
crowning argument/ In his analysis of personality he lias^ 
insisted on Freedom, but he has not brought out the aspect of 
Goodness in that analysis. Accordingly, for the corresponding 
determination of the Divine Personality, it is human freedom 
and obligation which he takes as our starting-points: it is 
morality as ' sense of duty or obligation/ ^ as an ^ authoritative 
voice,' ^vhioli he employs. It must in fact be obeyed ' blindly/ 
he says : though the obedience will issue in ' personal develop- 
ment and social progress'^ that could not and need not be' 
foreseen by us. How from this starting-point he is to fmd 
Goodness., in the Divine idea is not made clear. 

, He makes no separate use of Feeling : ^ it is there, but , it is 
not used as giving a separate factor of belief or indication of the 
Divine Nature : it works in its place as a part of the whole 
■personality. 

The perception of Beauty he uses in L%m M%%di and Fermn- 
ality ® as a part of Teleology, of wliich it is one * aspect ' : ^ but he 
brings it to the front in his latest work, where he evinces great 
esteem for it; although only as Beauty of external nature: 
do not find any explicit reference to moral Beauty. But it is 
curious that he endorses it not by analysis, but by reference to 
its appearance in .the history of religions belief. Egyptian, 
Tedic, Hebrew, Greek, and Bonian literature testify to it : so do 
the . early Christian Fathers : and though the Schoolmen 
neglected it, modern literature and modern theology have^ revived 
it, .yet he wili not set ■ it, out as jdelding an independent.' 


^ l\nomUt% pp. 65, 103.'' y* B. p, 108, 
^ PermmMy^ Ifl/.''' 
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^ argimienktive iiiferenije ' : Mt obIj^ place in Uie 

whofe porsojmlity. , , ■ • , ■ ■ ' 

To neifelier aspect of ^Estli'etic, 'therefore^ Feeling or the seiivse 
of Beauty, will lie allow the degree 'of mdependen-t force which 
he allows to Intellect and the Moral sense. For example, in 
,gdymg,,.a,,,.,siimmary of Tlieistic. , argument Mie.^ -is capable, of.:,: letting'^ 
aesthetic slip out of ];iis ineinory altogether. 

The Oonseiisiis argiiinent he allows, as would be expected of 
one who is Intuitivist in his fundamental position. And the 
personal filling up obviously enriches the content of the idea as 
the geueratioiixS of mankind increase. The men of early days 
could not have knowm as much of God as those ox later times : 
Jie signalises Augustine, Luther, and Kant as eniinent conbri” 
butors to the enrichment. And he claims that ^ the incluctive 
■ basis of the argument has been strengthened by modern inves- 
tigation,'^ 'and that this strengthening is found also when we 
remember the minds that it has satisfied ; not merely their 
number, but their philosophic ability and their moral v/orth.”'^ 

A few observations may be added. As to the speculative'' 
element : Does Mr, Illingworth take a Transcendental position ? 
At first I thought he did when he establishes self-consciousness 
as the root of personality, as our spring for getting beyond the 
ring of sense-phenomena. But what use does he make of this, 
for philosophy or for Theism ? Not the transcendental use : but 
such a use as Kant warned all who would learn from him to avoid, 
the turning into a substance, or a quasi-substance, or at least into 
an object, what Kant himself calls only a synthetic unity, only 
' an active principle,' ^ not in any way a possible object to itself. 
And in his recourse to personal identity Mr. Illingworth comes 
near dragging the synthetic unity down amongst phenomena 
as an Ego with 'sides' and 'aspects.' When he claims the 
support of Kant he does indeed say that he means Kant as he 
would have been, v/ithout that peculiar doctrine of iioiimeiia 
which/ led the actual Kant to protest against this use of the 
' synthetic unity, as the paralogism of Eational Psychology. But 
'true Transcendentalists agree that Kant was right in refusing 
to allow ,the Transcendental self to be regarded as a possible 
’ object of experience such as reference to , the sense of personal 
identity could ’ confirm. However, this may be, what ' concerns 

ImmmeMB, p. 02. ' 5 PersmalUijf p. §. ■ ® lf>. 
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us 'here- is to point' out that' we^ do not find Mr. IlliiigwoTt'li 
making the tmnsesndental interpretation of eelf^coiiscioiisness 
Ms method for theology after the ixianner of the Cairds; he 
replaces it by his Intuitivism : his reference to it is only in the 
after-process, the filling-up of our conception of Goii : when the 
belief in existence has already been secured. When we come down 
to experience we find self-consciousness and self-determination, 
and these give us means for investing the original idea with con- 
cretenees.^.: , 

Mr. Illingworth does not seem decided between self-con- 
sciousness pure and simple (speculative) and consciousness of 
goodness and freedom (moral) as the point on which to fix Ills 
thought when about to move beyond phenomena : nor yet does 
he place them side by side. He alternates as to which he 
prefers. In FersoTmlity ^ the fvMdamental eliamderutw of per- 
*sonality is self-consciousness, but in another place ^ it is morality 
which is the nerve of personality : and again, ^ WiU is the faculty 
which must predominate ; what differences lurk under the varieties 
of metaphor I should not like to have to determine. 

As to the moral basis : we have not got beyond Kant here ; 
it is command, obligation, duty : when associated with freedom, 
there is human personality. But how can we go up from this to 
Divine Personality, in any other sense than that of the supreme 
Lawgiver ? The bringing of Goodness rather than obligation 
into alliance with Freedom is not explicit, at any rate : W'e obey 
the moral law ' blindly, as regards any distinct foresight of its 
results * ; ^ although it is also said to suggest ^ paternal care/ and 
to be ' loved ' by the saints, heroes, and philosophers,^ 

We have to ask of Mr. Illingworth, as of all Intuitivists, 
where precisely does Infinity come in ? From an instinctive 
tendency worked out by personal development vre acMeve t!ie 
conception of a Divine Being ; but we miss clear indication of 
the place where Infinity is brought in. In a few 'words it is 
asserted that ' personality suggests infinitude of life '' : ^ and that 
it does so by virtue of being itself not ' a fixed and finite thing ^ 
but ' a seed, a germ, a potency ' ; and we ' have a presage -that it 

.may be,,.' alraostinfimtely..magnifiedin.napacity,.:ancl.charaeier,,.i^^ 

intensity and scope/ THs is only a meagi%clue to the vindica- 

^ See die University Sermons for 'some more e^c|>Me|t statemeiitB to tlw same effeet. i 
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tioii of belief in a real Infinite'; hut it' seems that it is all that 
Mr lUiiigmwtli is aMe to allow, , 

Closely allied with tlds is the cjuestion whether Mr. Illing- 
worth, has any provision for Transcendence at all. His last 
workj it is true, is on the Divine Immanenee^ and it is possible 
that a farther book, on the Transcendence, is to come at a future 
time. At present all that we have is an obscure analogy. As 
the human spirit transcends Matter, so the Divine Spirit 
transcends- — what ? Matter ? or human spirit ? The latter no 
doubt is what is meant : but the mode of the establishment of 
the transcendence of human spirit over matter cannot be applied 
to the relation between the human spirit and a true Divine 
Spirit. The terms do not form similar ratios. In the one case 
one order of fiiiitude transcends a lower order, in the other we 
expect to see finitude transcended by the Infinite : if so, the 
word transcendence is not used in the same sense in both cases. • 
: Where 'then, iS" Transcendence provided for ? ^ ■ 

Mr. Illingworth's method, then, I take to be Coiiipreheiisive 
Intuitivism; Instinctive tendency gives the alpha of Theism, 
and Personality in ail its activities and susceptibilities carries 
on the development. As he himself sums it up — “Eeligious 
instinct points to a Person ... reason and conscience justify 
this instinct ” : ^ with the iEsthetic element (Beauty) approved 
and rescued from neglect, yet not ranked on equal terms wdth 
reason and conscience : and with Consensus supporting the broad 
result. The grave differences from the bulk of modern Theistie 
thought are the absence of clear provision for Transcendence, 
for Infinity, for Goodness. It is to be remembered, however, 
that to Mr. Illingworth, and to the writers associated with him, 
it is only in the Christian doctrine of God that full satisfaction 
is to be looked for. 

Of this school of Theism Mr. Illingworth is the one who 
■stands on the farthest border away ironi exclusive Mysticism, 
liis very designation for the special faculty, ‘instinctive tendency/ 
is redolent of other associations altogether ; he is more inclined 
■to sink into naturalism than to rise into when he ii 

in search of the Extra^personal which, he needs. 

His contribution to Theism is ^ rich in material, and per- 
I'Siiasm in* tone. A wide culture is drawn upon. And, it \is 
' of special attraction for English Churchmen as it is in contact 
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Biiidvof; standard , Theolpg 5 %. Patristic. Scholastic, and 
Anglican, as well as with Kantian philosoplij and modern 
' sdence, both physical and-, psychological 

In that group of Oxford men whose unity of coiivictioii enabled 
' tiiem to give the world the admirably balanced set of essays 
published in 1889 under the title Lux 3Iund% the division of 
labour, no doubt spontaneously determined, left the philosophical 
work chiefly with Aubrey Moore and Mr. Illingworth. It is not 
only on their own individual aecdimt, therefore, but as spokes- 
men for this influential group that careful atudy of these writers 
is of interest and importance. The coiigruity of what is Iield 
by the other writers- with the main positions of Moore and 
Mr. Illingworth is manifest whenever these other writers treat 
of questions of Eational Theology. It is conimonly understood 
that Dean Church was the teacher of the older generation 
whom this group most delighted to honour. , His general 
position seems to have been the one here indicated—*^ a, < true 
and trustworthy faculty for kiiowdng God, separate from the 
faculties by which we judge of the things of sense and the 
abstractions of the pure ' intellect ” {Lectures o% Sacred Foeiri/^ 

' ad Jin.) ; and this is filled in from all the variety of human 
experience. Mr. Holland's opening paper on Faith in Lux 
Jfmd% his Essays entitled On Behalf of Belief and Logic mid 
■■ ^ LifCy are.’ all expressions of this Intuitive foundation— as an 
' m% of Faith behind the operations of our ordinary faculties, 
filled in by those operations afterwards, though perhaps he allows 
' less .for Eeason, both speculative and moral, than his philo- 
sophical fellow-workers do. His essay on Faith takes him more 
amongst the Mystics, and in other places he is inclined to 
revert to Eevelation entirely. Dr. Paget's FmuUm and 
[.DifflmUies of Belief and, Dr. Gore's outline of Theism in the , 
second of Ms Bampton Lectures, with the notes appeiidecl 
contain the same fundamentals : and Mr. Vernon Staley's^ small 
volume, . Nakiml Meligion, is an admirable presentation ibr 
■popular use. 

, Xullooh called the work of the Cambridge Platonists tthe 
first attempt to wed Christianity and philosophy made by 'any; 
Protestant school' He did not„live to see the- issue of the 
_ Mundi Essays, or' ft' can hardly be doubted that he would'. hare.' 

'' given; cbrclial recdgmtioii.';to iMs/as the 'second combined attempt, 
of 'a .group of sympafchetic.'-friendfe .to .articulate philosophy and; 



rntmTivism/t^U/mmicisM ' s'ss 

history with tlie^ology. The temper of, "this Mer group is im 
a whit less attractive than that 'of' the"' older: while tlieir work 
is inform so superior, in style so.mxich. more literary, as a whole, 
that their prospect of permanent mfltience is much greater. 
Among the honourable rivalries of Cambridge and Oxford not 
the least worthy of honour are these two instances of men making 
participation in University life the means of admirably articii-' 
lating their common work in the presentment of Theology. 


KomaneSj G. J.: Candid Examination of Theisnif 1878 ; ThoughtH on. Ilcllgifrn., 
ed. Canon Gore, 1895 

A prominent writer on Evolution who gave niiiclr thought 
to its theological significance was George John Eorrjanes. In 
his writings we see as in an open book -the passing of a mind 
from the Traditional Theism through scepticism to' a form of 
Personal Tlieism in which Evolution can find explanation and 
satisfaction. Commencing his published work with a Cambridge 
Prize Essay on ^ Prayer/ Eomanes became immersed in the eager 
work of the Darwinieans, and was closely associated with both 
Darwin himself and Huxley. He felt called upon to examine 
Theism, and for that purpose took up Dr. Flint's book : his 
results he published in his Cmidid Examination of Theism, and 
acknowledged that he was led to Agnosticism of an extreme 
type. But as time went on other influences operated upon him, 
among which he himself enumerates the following : a diminution 
of confidence in abstract reasoning ; a rejection of Mr, Spencer's 
Persistence of Force ; adoption of Will as the source of our 
idea of Causation ; the formulation of the source of Causality as 
self-conscious and intelligent. All these influences brought him 
in the- first place into the field where Dr. Martineau and Professor 
Fiske stand, and they sufficed to cause his return to Theistic 
behet- 

In external Nature' he considered that the Paleyan teleology 
is untenable, but he stands by teleology from the survey of- 
" the broad area of Nature as a whole."' 

In the use of the Moral argument he had not attained a 
clear 'girdund for satisfaction. The absence of any high morality 
'ill so;inueh'Of human mature seemed a -gimt difficulty' to what 
,he calls the AnthropopsycMc mode, of argument to 'a Perfect 
Cause.'- /Waste' and purposeiessheas in Physical Nature do not 
JrouWe Mm: the difficulty about' ■'these may be clue to our 
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igimance. But tine Utilitariaii view of Morals gives no liolp 
to Tlioisiii, as it is , concerned ' witii the progressive attaiinneiit 
of Happiness alone# and that is iiiiafctribti.table to the BMiie 
Being, The Social character of Morality is again, a source of 
difficulty, but here Mr. Gore, the editor of the ' Thoughts/ inter- 
poses a note on the Social nature of the Divin.e Being taccorcliiig 
to the Christian Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Distrusting 
the Moral argument it would appear that Eonianes secured Mb 
inference to a Causal Mind, but when secured there seemed a 
blankness, except for purely intellectual attributes.^- 

Eomanes died in middle life, but his editor has fortiinaiely 
secured some Notes which show that he was preparing to pass into 
the Intuitivist School in which he found his Oxford friends were 
working. He was investigating further what is represented as 
the realm of spiritual experience, and he arranges the sources 
of belief as follow^s : sensation ; the higher intelligence ; moral 
experience ; and spiritual experience : and in this last he intended 
to look for the special source of religious ideas. His detachment 
from the Intellectual school was proceeding very fast : § 4 of the 
Wotes is on Faith as incorporating Feeling and Will, and Will is 
elevated to great prominence as bringing in the moral element. 
But bejmiid this he also came to see a distinction between moral 
and spiritual, by ‘ spirituality ’ meaning ‘ the religious tempem- 
ment/ ^ He had experiences in Ms own inner life which lie felt 
were distinguished from forms even of moral life : and, further, 
he claimed, as against Mill, that even if a man had no such inner 
experiences himself he was not precluded from accepting as facts 
what others had to report as experienced by tliem/^ 

It is evident therefore that Eomanes was much influenced 
in, his advance towards the Intxiitivist position by recognising 
that there are in religious minds assertions of experience not 
found in those whose interests are wholly intellectual and 
inoml, and that in his own experience there gradually arose, or 
revived, a corrorobative voice which echoed these utterances and 
won Ms assent. From the known fact of his pe.rsoiiaI associa- 
tion in middle life with the Oxford School here dealt with, it is 
scarcely hazarding what would have been uncongenial to liimself 
if we nttach the name of this man of science to theirs. ■ ^ 

. ' I think I cab hardly wrong in placing in close ,,coimectio:ri 
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with the £m jVmuU group Mr., luge's Bauipton Lectures on 
CliristiaB Mysticism.^ Transferred from Whiohcote's College at 
Cambridge to residence in Oxford, Mr, Inge's treatment reflects 
the tradition of Cambridge Platonism, enlarged by the modern 
treatment of his Oxford contemporaries. 

His lectures are historical, and it is Mysticism within the 
Christian Church which is his principal subject ; within these 
limits they oiffer a rich and eloquent vindication of Compre- 
hensive Intuitivism as the true Mysticism, So great does 
Mr. Inge consider the progress in this direction to have been 
that he regards Morality and Art as now successfully brought 
into that religious region which rests ultimately upon Intuitive 
belief : for the future he regards a similar spiritualisation of 
Science as the constructive work requiring attention. As a 
Christian theologian he points to the security from fanciful aber- 
rations which is enjoyed by those w-ho regard the soul in its 
character of nieniber of a Kiiigdoni or Church. 

§ 11 

Upton, C. B. : Hihhert Lectures^ 189S 

These lectures are an exposition of what the author decides 

eventually to call ‘ Ethical Theism ’ : but his basis is very much 

^ ClmHstimi Mysti-cism, 1899. 

It is fair to myself to say that I carefully avoided having recourse to Mr, 
Inge^s lectures until after I ha.d written all that appears in the text of this book. 
Long dissatisfied with the usual treatment of Mysticism by English theologians 
and philosophers, I had worked to the position that it was justified in claiming a 
position as a sane and attractive method of Theism, providing discrimination' be 
made between the forms which I have designated Exclusive and Comprehensive. 
By the failure to mark this difierence prejudice has been created, and confusion 
has prevailed. Hence i am free to enjoy all the satisfaction which arises from 
finding that Mr. Inge’s extensive liistorical study in this field has led him to a 
similar treatment. Perhaps the fact that the position of a specialist in this field 
coincides with that which has resulted from study of the wider range of Hatural 
Theology covered by tlie scheme attempted by the present writer may be taken as 
giving some cumulative evidence that in the future this method of Theism is likely 
to engage more sympathetic attention in Great Britain. 

Some principal points in which I have found corroboration in Mr. Inge’s 
lee tares are : — The distinction between Exclusive and Comprehensive Mysticism ; 
the' necessity of protesting that most of Mediseval Mysticism was plainly a dis- 
tortion, as also was most of tlie earlier 'German Mysticism ; the vindication of 
Oornprehonsive Mysticism to a legitimate place in Theology ; the insufilciency of 
much criticism of Mystioism through confinement' of attention to^ its r'm ; 

, the Taiue of 'the nature-symbolism in which it, takes shape ; and the light it throws 
mi the religious teaching of men like Carlyle, Emerson, and Wordsworth. 
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wider than pnre Ethics, it is only because he ineludes Ethics in 
opposition to the pure Intellect-ualists that he selects this term. 
He follows Martineaii to some extent, and modestly aimoiinces 
that these lectures are an introduction to his master^ work. 

there... are ■ .differences-. ■ of... great iiiiportance. .the 
^ Ethical ' range he places in a prominent position the contribu- 
tion of the Emotional factor. Following Lotze he claims for 
the Affections, especially for Love, universal anti eternal 
element': our consciousness includes "a deep and comforting 
sense of relationship with the Eternal.'^ In some minds it is 
by the contact with external nature that this is awakened, by the 
' beauty, goodness, and beneficence ' thei’e sliowm : in others, it is 
by the survey of liiiman life, its ‘ moral beauty and sublimity " ; 
and in eloquent passages the power of spiritual love' to lead to 
belief in the Supersensual is asserted. Further, in the sphere of 
strictly moral consciousness Mr. Upton's method is different from 
Martineau's (1) in his taking ideal goodness rather than cate- 
gorical obligation as the essence of morality, and (2) in that he 
does not proceed by inference to a Moral Lawgiver, but finds 
that our consciousness of moral quality is an immediate appre- 
hension of the presence of the Source of our ideals, who is in 
them manifesting Himself. 

On the Intellectual side he rejects the Absolute Idealism of 
Hegel and the Heo-Hegelians with considerable freshness and 
animation ; the Ontological argument he does not state, but he 
accepts the Cosmological and Teleological as leading to valid 
belief. In his treatment of the Cosmological proof the old way 
of inference to First Cause is rejected, as open to the criticisms 
made by the Empiricists and by Kant ; but the kind of Oaup 
used in it he regards as belonging only to Science : Philosophy^ 
he holds, requires an ultimate Cause, self-causing, as much 
' required to explain present phenomenal existence as the 
beginning of such existence. He does not follow Martineaii 'in 
laying chief stress on the human mind as the starting-point for 
fehe conception of Causation, but adopts the Monism of Lofcze. 
Ill ’Teleology he follows him in relying upon the existence of 
Qrder in the Universe as a whole and not upon special adapta- 
tions. ' ' ^ 

But a moro^ important divergence from Martmeau is in ^ 
Mr. Upton's attithda, ;;to We have' seen that 
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Martiiieaii really relies iijioii this, yet .'does’:'' not give it foriiial 
aeknowledgment in his scheme; Mr.- Upton brings it to the 
front in. reality, though still endeavonring to withhold a full 
acknowledgment that he is doing so. In his opening’ lecture 'he 
claims that the essential ' nature -of religions belief M.s ' a ^ felt 
relationship/ an 'immediate feeling/ a 'direct apprehension/ 
a ' consciousness of personal union and communion/ a ' God- 
consciousness ' ; with a variety of phrase and an emphasis which 
seem umnistakeabie. He repudiates Mysticism when it is an 
attempt to confine this ultimate consciousness to Feeling. But 
he endeavours also to dissociate himself from those who hold 
that religious belief depends upon a ' special faculty/ by claiming 
that it is in our Feeling, in our Eeason, in our Conscience that 
this sense of union 'with God arises. But it certainly seems that 
he is endeavouring to hold at once that our fundamental religious 
apprehension is direct and immediate and at the same time is 
through manifestations. His intention clearly is to sever himself 
from advocates of a special faculty, but his phraseology is pre- 
cisely the same as theirs ; and still more, the w’-ay in which he 
works downward from the Infinite to the finite in every depart- 
ment of our conscious life, Eeason, Feeling, and Morality, places 
him with Theists of the Intuitivist type. 

On a general view, therefore, there is a closer affinity 
between Mr. Upton and the writers cited in this chapter than 
there is between him and Martineau, and so I have classed him 
with them. For final confirmation I would refer to some words 
of his own in his impressive closing lecture — " In addition to 
man's intellectual and moral nature, there is our specially 
spiritual or religious nature, which lies at the deepest heart and 
core of our being." 
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Composite Types 

As indicated in Part I., under this type are ranged a few methods 
of Theism in which factors of belief from yarious quarters are set 
side by side or more or less woven together. There are men in 
whom the distinction between Eational and Empirical excites no 
alarm, for they are ready to draw upon both. Of course they 
cannot take such incompatible positions as holding the primacy 
of Will and the primacy of Reason together, but they decline to 
embarrass themselves with questions of rank. They take one 
or other of the Rationalist methods and one or more of the 
Empirical and construct a Cumulative system. This differs from 
the Personalism of Newman, because he treats of several factors 
acting in fusion, actually and concretely, in our life ; under this 
type I would place men who delight to point out the separate 
cogency of several factors, and then to expatiate on their con- 
verging or cumulative force. I am not aware of any prominent 
instances in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: the 
examples to be cited are all from the last quarter of the 
nineteenth. 

§ 1 

BaerYj Bishop : Nainnd Theology, the Boyle Lectiiresj 1876 

Bishop Barry’s treatment is not remarkably searching, but it 
is distinguished for comprehensiveness of scope. No scheme 
combines so many factors, and it is certain that the dimensions of 
Ms volume, by producing over-compression, have militated against 
its taking a more prominent place as a statement of Theism. 

Dr. Barry makes a great point of the cumulative force of 
the sevelral lines which are delineated. His insistance on this 
is emphatic: at the beginning and at the end of the lectures 
it is insisted that Man is complex, and that his eoasummatihg 
belief must sum' up 'his'~ whole nature. 
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Prefacing with some observations OE-^tfae method of Theology^ 
and including an appeal to the Consensus argument, Dr. Barrj 
then gives his cumulative scheme, Causation and Design, the 
Theology of the Inteiieet ; Beauty, the Theology of the Imagina- 
tion; Morality, the Theology of the- Conscience; and Feeling, 
the Theology of the Aifections/ 

On the Cosmological argument he takes the modern ground 
of making Will, not external nature, the starting-point: first, 
our own Will, and then that of other persons : and only after- 


wards does he turn to the nature of external things. This 


procedure of course supplies him with Personality at the outset, 
and stands him in good stead when he engages in controversy 
with the Materialist and the Pantheist. He does not enter 
into argument about a theory of Causation either by analysis 
or by inquiring 'why we can trust it to carry us beyond 
experience. And the absence of any other fundainental line 
of Eeason leaves him somewhat remote from Infinity and 
Immanence. He of course protests against . Deism, and speaks 
of the Divine Being as ' still impressing ’ His laws : but there 
is an inclination to dwell more on creation and origination of 
changes, than is advisable for any but the Deist. 

In Teleology he includes both the general plan, and the 
perception of special intrinsic ends, and special adaptations. He 
values it especially as against Pantheism : by it he is enabled 
to include intelligent Will in the cosmos, and so he thinks 
Teleology the delight of the Theist, and the abomination of the 
Pantheist,” This may be true, but the remark might just as 
well have been made on the Cosmological argument by one 
■who had included Personal Will in Causation. 

The devotion of a special chapter to the argument from Beauty 
gives a special -character to Dr. Barry’s scheme. He ackiiow” 
ledges his indebtedness to Modey for this, and to the writings 
.'of; Kiiskin, of which he speaks as having' early influenced him 
in this direction* He takes ' Beauty ’ in all its forms. 

' '.‘The argument from Duty is on the usual -lines. ^ The- 
Affections are then treated, as vindicating^ the reality of;theii\ 


0.nly the Ontological argument has been omitted, though it 
is not ^denied ' : ^ and as no substitute - for it has been included, 
we have ''ill Dr. Barry’s scheme no. .secure foothold 'for Infinity., 

v''- ' '-’ ■ - ^P. 45. ' ■ • 
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He himself seems satisfied ’With a rektiYe Infinity : “ what we 

■ may call relative Infinity, 'that is, tiansceiiding our power per** 
fectiy to conceive, , . . Eighteousness and Love like our own but 
indefinitely transcending onr own '' : beyond these conceptions of 

■ Infinity the mind in itself cannot go/’ ^ But he proceeds to insist 
that we have the notion of the Absolute given in Causation 
and in Morals, and when we invest it with the attributes estab- 
lished by the other arguments we pass to ' an Absolute Infinity/ 
And lastly, he says that ‘Hhe meeting-point of the Absolute 
Gonception, and the various lines of Induction converging to it, 
lies behind the veil: nevertheless its existence is invariably 
assumed/’*^ But the treatment of Infinity and Absoluteness 
occupies only two or three pages. 

But Dr. Barry does not omit an Instinctive factor. Indeed, 
Ms first lecture is devoted to a treatment of religious belief as 
instmctive, and Ms account of the ^ method of the knowdedge of 
God ’ in Lecture II. finds the root of it in ' instmctive conception/ 
It would therefore be expected that he would be ranged under 
Type X. My reason for not placing him there brings into light 
the true character of the Intuitivist position as I understand it. 
Intuitivism makes a claim for a direct access to the supersensible 
and supernatural, in our immediate consciousness. How such 
consciousness must be unique in its character : the Infinite, if 
known immediately, must be known by a unique capacity of our 
nature. Those whom I have placed under that Type speak 
with more or less clearness in this way, while Bishop Barry does 
not. He even says of ^ immediate intuition ’ that it is ^ impos- 
sible ’ : ^ the instinctive element which he places at the beginning 
of religious belief is so placed only historically, in the order of 
development of religious knowledge; and, further, it is not 
peculiar to religious knowledge at all so to develop ; all know- 
ledge has the same stages, first it is rudimentary and dim, then 
it is clear in abstractions, then it comes into full reality. To 
say that religious knowledge begins dimly Just as all knowledge 
does is not to claim a special faculty for transcending tlie finite, 
it is not really laying an Intuitivist foundation. In fact the 
instinetive ^ atage is in the past for the man who has his ayes 
opened and can see;, which is very different from referring to a 
power which is never dBpensed with but .gives a kind of know- 
ledge which is always ;th6 '.foundation, the foming' principle. 

^P, 32t ■ - p. rlil 
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Dr. Banj will, probably acknowledge descent' from Hare ao.d 
Coleridge to a degree wbicli might ■■entitle Mm to be grouped 
with them: kit the affinities with ■ Jacobi, and Schelling dis-- 
played by Coleridge are absent from Dr. Barry's, Theism^ as the 
disclaimer aboTe cited confirms. And finally, in the cmniilatiTe 
forces and converging lines which Dr. Barry so comprehensively 
displays there is a note of a confidence that could only be placed 
there when a truly Intuitive or Mystical foimdation is not 
recognised. Hence I take Ms Theism to be of a " composite ' 
order, Eeason both specnlative and practical, Feeling, Will, 
Goastrnct a * manifold chord,* whereby Natural Theology carries 
ns out of a region of dim and rudimentary conceptions i.uto a 
region of clear-sighted conviction. 

LiaSj J. J : Is it Possible to Knoio God? 1883 j The Klcmie Greedy 1S97 

This paper, read before the -Victoria Institute, was written 
to supply an an.tidote to the agnosticism caused by Mansel and 
' Mr. Spencer. Against these writers Mr. Lias protests that the 
objections urged by them lie against belief in space, t.iiTie, motion, 
seif, and other realities in which we believe as w eil as against 
belief in a Divine Being ; and Mansel and Mr. Spencer should 
not single out the latter for rejection while obliged to acquiesce in 
the reality of the others. Mr. Lias himself acquiesces in the charge 
of failure made against metaphysics as applied to Theology ; indeed 
^abstract principles are fatal to the progress of thought * generally : 
he accepts the Conceptualism of Mansel, that abstract principles 
are only subjective in their character, useful for our guidance 
but not implying realities. The Divine Being is neither Infinite, 
Absolute, nor Unconditioned, as Mr. Lias understands those terms. 

But he. holds that we have sufficient sources for valid belief 
in the Divine Being as 'a Living Power which governs the 
world * : the sources indicated being the Arguments from Design, 

‘ from Conscience, and from Consensus. Mr. Lias also recognises 
Intuitivism as a parallel source of belief, hut only in a note 
towards, the end of the paper. 

• In the later work cited, however*, we have from Mr. Lias a 
clear statement of the I,iitiiitivist position. -He^ lays down the 
primacy of ^ Faith * in religious belief, and .Faith he defines as 'btlie 
"faculty, or instinct, which realises the truths of the unseen world, 
-and produces in the mind a definite conviction/ of their existence. 

/;; ‘ jp. te. ' ■ 
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It is paraliei witli sight in giving objects upon wliicii Eeasori, 
worlcSj ie, it is a separate 'and independent source of knowledge 
of objects or facts, which is what IntiiitivisTn means. Again, 
the conception of God is ' an innate idea/ ^ which is afterwards 
' strengthened ' by its correspondence with the results of observa- 
tion. Among these results are, that there is a Power manifested 
in the universe, a Will-power ; that G-oodness is manifested to 
Goiiscience and by the course of history ; that our emotional life 
corresponds ; and, besides these, there is the argument from 
our needs. So that Mx. Lias lets down a very wide net for 
the ' strengthening ' and— we may suppose — the fiiling-in of the 
conception intuitively given at the outset. 


- ' 






Smith, R. Tea vers : 31an\s Knowledge of Man and of Gof 
1884-1SS5 

In this course of Donnellan lectures we have a reference to 
manifold sources of belief, which recalls the scheme of Dr, Barry. 
Causality, Conscience, Feeling, are all organs for the discovery 
of truth, and especially of the kind of truth we are in search of 
in religion, namely, truth of personality, of character. The 
prominent feature of Dr. Travers Smith’s treatment is that he 
studies knowledge of God in close comparison, with knowle-dge 
of Man. Mathematical, Physical, Metaphysical methods are ,S'et 
aside in favour of the method by which we learn to know 
personal ■ mind and character. In obtaining knowdedge of men 
the inference by intellectual analogy is enforced by our affections 
and moral sympathy, and the knowledge of God is not different 
ill kind : the difficulties and inexplicabilities in the latter are 
found in the former, and yet we do not reject the former as 
impossible : why then stumble with regard to the latter ? Dr. 
Sinitli recognises in both kinds an element which he can onij*' 
refer to imtimt, to faith : ^ if men have not this they may regard 
other men as only things. 

So that ill this respect we might place Dr. Sjiiitli'iii the 
type of ' Comprehensive Intuitivism. But the chief impression 
’ given 'by Ms 'treatment is that 'Ms procedure is of this CoiUposite’^ 
' type, for the -mystery’ in the Ihvine Being to account for 
which he Tesorte ■. to,, instinct he finds also in eve^y • human 
'person/ and therefor# '''it is 'not specially of a super-phenomenal 
character. ■ ' , - . ^ 
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MAWimAV, James : Types qfMtMeal TUmj, 1B85 ; A BMy qfMeligmi, 1887 

There is no question that Martinean came to the task of 
, Theism with a magnificent equipment. In an autobiographical 
passage of great interest, because to many others typical of what 
has happened to themselves, he tells us how he began his think- 
ing life '' steeped in the ' Empirical ' and ' Necessarian ' modes of 
thought,” from Locke and Hartley, Edwards and Priestley, to 
Bentham and James Mill : he was thoroughly acquainted therefore 
with this native school of ours,. and we can'. see that when he left 
it he ® spoiled the^ Egyptians to good purpose. His change was 
provoked externally by the necessities of his position as a teacher, 
which to him meant being a life-long student.; internally by the 
growth of Ms moral consciousness and his . sense of a spirituality for 
which the formula of Empiricism had' found. 'no room; and so he 
;^*..:educated..;himself , out of a school into which he supposed he was 
educating others.” He then worked through Plato ■ and Aristotle 
under Trendelenburg, and made a close study of Spinoza. And 
behind all this study worked the profound and yet delicate spiritual 
experience which rendered him a teacher of religion to many 
who were not concerned with philosophical questions at all. 

A first impression of Martineau's method of Theism is, 
that the belief in a Divine Being is a result of demonstratim^ 
by two ways, namely, by the proof from Causality and the 
proof from Conscience. These are both asserted and elaborated, 
and seem to give his whole account of Theism : God as Cause and 
God as Ferfectmi is his own Summary. If this were so, he 
would go under our Type V. as combining both forms of 
Eationalism, the Speculative and the Ethical. 

I confess to having for some time - .taken him at his word, 
and regarded the presence of any other factors as due to some 
failure on his part to see that they were different from these,"'^ 

^ rids impression, was proclaced oj) some at least of his own attached students. 

, The Eev. E* A. Armstrong, a student and a successor in one of Martineaix’s. 

' pastorates, says: *^Tiie two great contentions in which. Martineau has held my 
' inind eaptiTa ever since I have been able, to nnderstand'.'Mm are these:— The 
, argument to ’God as Power from our mallenable sense of Cause ; the argument to ^ 

, God a's Righteousness 'from the experience of conscience.' .Since I have iincki’stood 
'Martin W on these two great themes,. I have 'been able to think no other,. 

' MartlnoaiTs own Theism had always been built on ■* . [these} . . * twn bases onlyP* 
Memorial, immber, 20 th January tOOQ. 
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But from two sources the impression grew that this was by no 
means a complete aocmint of Martineaii's true position, firstly, 
ill liis other religious writings there seemed to be flowing a 
stream of ampler Tolnme than could rim within the banks of 
Rationalism, and, secondly, the two treatises themselves contained 
so much of the extra-rational factor that it seemed incumbent 
on a seeker after truth to ignore Martineairs own apparent 
Rationalism, to unravel this factor and set it out in full light 
along with the others. 

Let us begin by taking up his two Rationalistic arguments. 
First, God as Cause; the principle of Causality is the valid 
speculative principle of Theism. By Causality lie means the 
inference from dependence to the ^ eternal ground and essence/ 
the ‘ eternal ground of time events ' ; the ' abiding ground of 
transient phenomena ’ ; ' something enduring, centeal, regulative, 
reposing in the midst of the momentary whirl of appearances ' ; 
the ** essence which, occupying this and that particular being, 
gives it what reality it has ; the ' nucleus of the real/ without 
which ^ phenomena alone would be but as drapery, hanging upon 
no solid form/ ^ Causality is applied to Nature, and throughout 
he has both mind and external nature in view; ‘‘'all that 
happens ’ ; ‘ things in so far as they enter and quit our field of 
perception ' : External nature is much in view certainly, and 
from Ms early studies he brings a wide acquaintance wdth the 
Conceptions of physical science; but it is the domain of con- 
sciousness which has the place of honour, and his exposition is 
enriched from still fuller stores of psychological and moral 
observation. His inclination is to call attention away from 
Nature as a spectacle, and in the observed wxirkings of the 
Jiuman will to find his chief material: ''it is the Will which 
supplies whatever meaning there is in the w*ord Causality/''*^ 
It js not as Spectators that we acquire the conception but as 
Agents. " Not till we put forth and direct our own Causality, 
whether simply precipient or motory, have we revelation of 
the Causality of the World ; so that it is not in mere exposure 
to changes, but in concomitant production of them, that this 
intellectual intuition, is gained.” ^ From our experience of Will 
we ate ^ led by d priori ■ necessity to look upon the physical 
universe no less, than upon tha life of men as pervaded by pur- 
posive Will which chqosas-snd.'orders things to be what they are. 

^ Mhirnl Them% &/ Bk* in c, I. ® Ih ■ 
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About} tlie Ontological Argument# it may be noted in passing, 
lie has no hesitation : he rejects it, discharging it as ^ scholastic 
and artificial” ^ 

The Teleological argument he treats with vigour# on modern 
lines; The old Teleology he calls appeal to "partial samples/ 
and regards it only as giving some material to be gathered up 
for a wider argument. He boldly plants teleology in the nature 
of the " First Cause/ and looks upon the world as a manifestation 
of intelligent causative purpose ; and he proceeds to investigate 
the world for confirmation or otherwise. He seeks the verifica- 
tion in human life first; beyond that it may not always be 
secured,- though he holds that it is so in the main. His treat- 
ment of this topic gives legitimate scope for the pictiirescjiieness 
of style for which he is eminent. It is pleasant to note Ms 
kindly opinion that if Paley had lived in our day he would 
have taken full advantage of recent science, and rejoiced to 
enlarge his notions of teleology accordingly. 

This intellectual proof secured, Martineaii proceeds to deduce 
the Attributes which are implied in such a Being, This is done 
very succinctly for Power (Omnipotence), Unity, Intellect, Infinity 
and Eternity. He reaches Infinity and Eternity by reference to 
Time and Space. The world, the cosmical system as we know it, 
he alloW'S to be finite, and therefore not to give a basis for infer- 
ence to an Infinite Cause : so he takes the method followed by 
Clarke by referring to Time and Space : Space we can affirm to 
be infinite, and there can be no " disparity of scope betw^een the 
Cause and the Condition of all things ' ; " the scene of existence ' 
is miKiiiited : and so is Time ; whether or not the cosmos be 
eternal, the self-existent Cause cannot have begun, cannot be 
bounded in a limited time. 

When we come to the Moral proof we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the emphasis of its presentation as the argument 
from the Moral Consciousness disclosing OUigation, In the 
opening of Ms own Ethical Theory - it is the sense of Obligation 
which is marked down as the " fundamental ethical fact * ; he is 
profusely fertile in expressing its imperative character : " 1 am 
not at liberty to go with the wrong impulse/ "we have no 
. right to dispose’ of ourselves/- " a ^ law over me not my own 
making/ " commands not to be canvassed ‘but, obeyed/ the ^ will 
bends in homage ' ; it is authority which in moral conscioiisness 
^ fff Bk, lu i _ / ■ ^ voL u. 
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is the aEalogiie to externality in perception ; with a culiiiiiiatiBg 
statement that the Moral Law is HmpoBed ly cm auihority foreign 
to our personality,^ ^ an expression so forbidding that were it not 
for the fact that it is italicised one would have ignored it as 
a lapsus. It would be impossible to find in our literature a 
more emifiiatie enunciation that it is the sense of obligation 
which leads us to religious belief on the Moral side ; in his owoa 
terms, just in this feature of the conscience do we find the 
point of vital connection between morals and religion/' " 

Yet we hardly like to pass from the moral proof without 
asking whether Martineau really confines himself to the strict 
imperative of Duty, or whether he does at all admit influence from 
that aspect of Morality in which Goodness is regarded as attracting 
us by its inherent quality. For the view that he really does restrict 
the scope of Morality to Duty, we find evidence in his attitude to 
the Hellenic conception of the Summum Bomm, in which, as he 
puts it, Beauty and Wisdom are combined with Duty : this 
procedure he repudiates as missing the element of ' peculiar and 
paramount authority,' and his opinion is that if it were accepted 
ethical life would cease to be ' a matter of universal obligation ' 
and become ^ the monopoly of philosophers/ ^ He goes so far as 
to say, when dealing with Shaftesbury, that to take as our 
starting-point the conception of Good instead of that of Duty 
W'Ould be to begin from the heathen side rather than the 
Christian.^ Again, in describing conscience he says, Eight, 
oughtness, obligation, r^ponsibility, guilt, sin, form a ' circle of 

^ B, It Bk. ir. c. ii. 

* It is a point of some interest but of minor comparative importance to ask 
wbetlier Martineau qud Rationalist works by simple Intuit ioimlism or by infemme. 
He says Mmself {B» M. Bk. ii. o. ii.) : ‘ T care not wlietber this be called an immediate 
vision of God in tbe experiences of conscience ; or wbetber it be taken as an w/ereim 
drawn from tbe data wliicb they supply.’* And Ms phraseology fluctuates from 
^Immediate introduction* to God in our moral consciousness, to * imM 
moral consoioiisness to religious apprehension/ ‘a rational passage from the 
phenomena of human thought to superhuman being/ But on the whole ha Is 
clearly on the side of those who stand on Reason as a constnictive power refledinff 
m the order of the physical -and moral worlds. If he is to be taken as an In- 
taitionaliat in the sense of finding that the conception of the Divine Being is one of 
our Intuitions he is expsed to the objection that he does not give us any system of 
the ultimate intuitions of the mind. Indeed, he himself expressly deeliaes to eon* 
struct a regular table of Intuitions or First Principles, claiming liberty to iim such ' 
m ho ref|uires ; a procedure all very good _ for himself m a free-lance, but where h 
the seat of authority, if others-, thhxk ihey find some other principles with con-' 
sequences Irreconcilable with, Ms I y./Pt it/Bk. i. 0.41.)/ ■ , ' 

^ Pi I. Bk I. , .-/■ 4 /; / '' ' L ^ E, T. Ft., lu Bk li. Branch tu. , ' 
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ideas';^ the circle seemingly is closed' ;up ’.'witliout Goodness at 
alL Once more,^ “ the superior terms in th'e '' (moral) *^'scaio do not 
court ns by their charms and graces, but claim ns by their 
He seems over and oyer again to look Goodness 
and Attractiveness in the face, so to speak, and to refuse to 
allow them place. On the other side we can collect a few 
indications, however : his designation of the result of the moral 
proof, '' God as Perfection,'' leads us to expect some recognition 
of Goodness; he speaks of ‘the inspiring aspect of Infinite 
perfection,' and of our having in God ‘all that is great and 
good ' ; ® and he expatiates in these pages on Holiness and Per- 
fection. Again, he speaks of ‘a homage of the heart/ a ‘joyful 
humility/ a ‘humbling of the soul with cries not only of de- 
pendence but of aspiration.’^ If we turn to BikS account of 
Eeverence ^ we feel that the phrases which had given tone to the' 
argument from sense of Duty are here replaced by others of a 
tenderer and more alluring import, such as would arise if the 
object of regard were not only the source of authority but the 
essentially and supremely Good, whom the Soul might desire as 
the hart desireth the water-brooks. 

What are we to say ? Two courses seem open: first, to say 
that Martiiieau has in his progress enlarged his conception of the 
content of the moral consciousness, and then corrected his earlier 
phraseology accordingly ; but this I think would be found to go 
clearly against the grain of his general treatment of Ethics, and 
would alter its predominant character. The other course would 
be to say that Martineau is incorrect in desGribiug his method of 
Theism as only twmfold, Causality and Morality (Duty), and to 
bring , out that his scheme includes a quite different' feature, 
namely, an Intuitive apprehension of the Divine Being. This 
coiirse^ we adopt. 

Before entering upon it we note that after his exposition of 
the 'Moral argument he draws out a set of' Moral Attributes 
imrallel'with the Intellectual: Benevolence, Justice, Amity, and 
(very .abruptly) Kingship of a theocratic Society. Then follows 
.the ' identification of the deliverance of Intellect with that 'of . 
'Mom! Judgment; the 'Causal Being, is the same with the Perfect 
Being; the eternal ground of the fcMngs.thafi appear is the same 
with ' the Perfect ' Will which commaiids our obedience. < The 
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historical religions haye often failed to combine these; and have 
riia out to Natore-worsHp or to Moral systems^ in separation 
His first ground for identificatioB is the unity of the natural and 
the moral in ourselves; his second, its eoiifirmation in humaB 
history and in that discipline of life where the natural and the 
moral systems play into one another, and only when they arc 
unified is our mind capable of being satisfied. 

We have now to adduce the evidence for the view that 
Martineaii is really Intuitivist or Mystic as well as nationalist. 
The clearest evidence is in his setting up of a faculty of lieverenee, 
which he also calls explicitly ' the religious sense.' ^ It is treated 
as a " I^rimary Sentiment ’ in Part li. Bk. T. c. v. section 4, and 
there is a farther treatment on ' the Supreme Place of Eeverence ' 
in c. ?i. section 9. It is different from the Moral sense and 
from all others. It carries ns into a higher sphere: by it we 
look upward ; the goodness of which we are aware is tramscendent ; 
by this sentiment we ^ step across the line of the real ' and find 
the ideal ; our attitude to the dictates of the perfect Mind is 
different from obedience, it becomes * deep consent and secure 
love ' : the term * sacred * comes in, there is ^ devotion ' to God, 
When . .speaking -of the supreme- place of Eeverence : among ; the,.-, 
springs of action, he describes it as lifting us above the scenes 
of conflict where moral judgments lie, to 'free sanctity/ a 
' saint's rest,' to ' perfected aims ' and ' final beatification ' and 
'assimilation with God/ The difference between Morality and 
Eeligion is declared to turn expressly upon Eeligion being ' a 
conviction of an Eternal Holiness in correspondence with the 
individual conscience,' it is a ' communion of God's life and love/ ^ 
Then, again, he has a clear exposition of Eeligion and Morality 
as two different concerns ; Eeligion makes use of the moral life 
and finds in it resources for its owni development In point of 
priority in time the two are not wholly concurrent, for in some 
men morality attains a certain maturity before religion comes, 
while ill others — 'the great mass of the human race'- — -it is 
_ religion which receives the earlier development.^ 

If, then, there is a sense of Eeligion whicii is different from 
the Moral consciousness;, as it is also different from Intellect, and 
from Feeling, what is it ? It is plainly unique, ic* intuitiwe or 
mystical in the sense, in which I ana using these terma There is 
110 ' mistake about its high character.; it is supreme: it is in 
^ B. T, IX lu Bk. h W 0. M. BL in e. ii « & Z ft ii. Bk. n c. ill. 
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authority, not like the other sources of belief 'wbich are but 
^cMMreii' of the lioiise,^ It is by' means of the religioiie sense 
aiid not by the moral sense or the aesthetic, or by intellectual, 
proof from Causality, that Martineau represents man as finally 
passing to belief in a transcendent Being: these other modes 
point up to Him, but they do not give us entrance into His 
presence. It is this which is the ‘ crowning recognition/ ^ and 
Martineau is so deeply impressed 'by:. it in contrast with the 
' inchoate ' and misty ' indications^ of . lower faculties that he 
speaks of it as ' opening the heavens/ as ' a great redemption/ as 
^ converting the life of Duty into the life 'of Love/ ^ and bringing 
us from Law to Gospel. What makes it quite certain that this 
is neither rhetorical fervour nor temporary exaltation is tha.t we 
find him in his last work^ giving us a view of Katural and ■ 
Revealed or Supernatural Religion in which he rejects the claim 
^ that Natural Eeligion must first be secured as precmMla fide% 
declaring: emphatically that there has .' been a Eevelation in our 
minds all along, an immediate divine knowledge, strictly personal 
and iiidividiial , . . born anew in every mind/ 

This being so, we can only put it down to his own imperfect 
orientation of himself that Martineau disclaimed association wdth 
professed Intuitivists and set out Ms method of Theism as dual, 
by Causality and by ' Perfection/ Prejudiced against Mysticism 
because of its tendency to absorb the human in the Divine, he is 
for calling his method 'Ethical Theism’:^ but this is doubly 
misleading (1) because his Eational method is not only from an 
Ethical basis but also from Causation, and (2) still more, because 
of the, Intuitive or Mystical element.' On the other hand, 
Martineau differs from many of those standing under Type X. 
ill' their being so emphatically Intuitive that they underestimate 
what Eeason can do either speculatively or ethically, whereas 
with him Reason is both cogent and conclusive. For him while 
it is Eeverence, the religious sense, which gives direct access to 
Divine knowledge, there are also concurrently welUaid roadways 
made by our ‘intellectual judgment'® w'hen directed to the 
cosmos and to the authoritative character of moral conscious- 
ness. 

t Our comparative method makes us conscious of omissions in 
Martineau's Theism. There are, indeed, passages where he 
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liimsalf seems to be ready to admit other Biethocls than iiis own : ^ 
but lie eaianofe make up his mind fully to acknowledge them, 
for lie proceeds to hint that they are probably only his own^ in 
disguise^ in so far as they are worth anytliing at all Some of 
the methods which are 'approved by other minds and for which 
lie might have found some place along with his own he explicitly 
rejects, notably any argument from Feeling, from Beauty, or from 
Social authority. Feeling is dismissed as not giving knowledge : 
' if .Feeling were there alone, we should indeed be GotFs creatures, 
but know it notd'^ His position as to Feeling is that it follows 
upon knowledge, upon the presentation of objects, and therefore 
that it is only knowledge which can conduct us to belief. It is 
a cardinal point with him to keep Feeling out of the foundation 
of Ethics ; to build upon it is to be Hetero-psychological ; and 
similarly it is no true foundation for Eeligion; although this 
disallowance is obviously inconsistent with the claim that in a 
sentiment, * Eeverence/ we have a power which can ^ open the 
heavens/ 

The argument from Beauty we miss with some surprise from 
a work in which style is richly marked with restliotic quality. 
When we saw the term Perfection chosen to . designate the nature 
of the .‘Divine Being disclosed by the second argument hid 
expectations that love of Beauty would be included along with 
the more strictly moral element ; and when found that he 
admitted that Beauty has objective quality, we quite expected to 
find some place allowed to it. But Martineau will not recognise 
the ^Esthetic argument : he comes in sight of it over and over 
again, but he always views it with distrust and seems almost to 
shiver if it is ranked alongside the Moral It is not confined, to 
personal character, he says, and it lacks the mark of imperative*^ 
ness : these defects are fatal to its claim for admission to the 
front rank ; it leads to a form of hetero-psychological ethics 
which is among the false theories. When Hutcheson's doctrine 
comes near being moral msthetics only, Martineau is ^ afraid ^ : 
when he finds that the same philosopher has not, succeeded in 
' dissolving moral essence in the flood of beauty ' he takes his 
leave of him ^not without gratitude/® And in EeHgion thi^ 
attitude is maintained in terms, though not in practice, for 
Martineau could not^fail again and again to express .something 

^ lalrotetiom. 
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of the mood of adomtioa when, "free' from, Ms theory, he is 
thinking upon the Divine Being. We are often like Tantalus 
m the stream, when we hnd so much acknowledged from time 
to time yet not incorporated : and we are disappointed to find 
that a source of religiouB belief wHeh. Martineau had iiol)]e gifts 
for treating very attractively had no attraction for himselfd 
As to Social authority, MartineaMs well-known Individualism 
prepares us for his hostility. His treatment of both Ethics and 
-Religion is thoroughly individualistic, and we find but scanty 
resort to the history of mankind even for illustrative references. 
He builds his intellectual argument on individual experiences ; in 
them, too, lie finds the seat of moral judgment ; and there also is 
the abode of the Intuitive faculty which we have disengaged. 
Martineau allows that there is some corroboration to be obtained 
where there is wide acceptance, but it was perhaps due to his 
lifelong association with a small body of religious believers that 
he 'draws, small sustenance from the common opinion of his feliowB^' 
and certainly he can place no seat of authority in the eonse-iisus 
[/entium. Eeligion may seem to pass from mind to mind by 
^lateral transmission/ but this is pseudo-religion: unless the 
echo which is awakened is a personal conviction it is not truly 
religious. For influencing personal conviction he wdll not hear of 
any ^ legislative function vested in the general assembly of dead 
and unborn men, together with the miscellany of living popula- 
tions/ ^ In spite of the eloquent passage on the way in which 
lofty souls supply ' a lever lifting the elementary masses of 
Bocietv ^ he also writes, “ Second-hand belief assented to at the 


^ As a matter of biograpiiical interest, what Mr. Armstrong records in the 
obituary article above referred to is noteworthy. After referring to the two greac 
arguments, ‘^Witli some inward tremor I asked Martineau whether he thought I 
was justified in building, and in my mode of building, on a third foundation . * . 
the. sense of beauty through which man recognises God as Love. His reply was a 
wonderfully cordial and unqualified assent. In answer to a further inquiry, he 
added that he considered that the argument was quite qualified to rank in im- 
portance, and to be co-ordinated with, his own two great arguments from the concept 
of causality and from conscience.*’ This refers to a conversation in 1897, and it 
bears out what I have put forward in the text as to what might have been expected 
fmm Martineau, But to have admitted it would have necessitated a more con- 
siderable ra, construction of Martineau’s work in both Ethics and Hatural theology 
than at Ms age was at all likely to be attempted. It may be added that Mr. 
A'l^strong’s terminology does not make it quite clear whether there is ^ not here 
some reference to the argument from Feeling as well as to that from Beauty, and I 
take it that it is only the latter to which Martines^u was ready to offer welcome. • 
iil T. Preface to 2na Ed, ■ v , A Bk, n, c, il 
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dictatioii of an initiated expert without personal response of 
thought and reTerence in myself . . , lias no more tincture ol 
religion than any other lesson learned by rote'';^ and Ms 
diatribe against 'Eight by Social Vote' - is charged with cans tic- 
scorn of public opinion as an influence over moral Jiidgm.ant& 
Yet Martinean's view of the Individual is not that man is a 
' lonely ' being who wakes all his own echoes : society is the 
means of ' discovering us to ourselves ' ; but the inherent essence 
after all is a self-judgment made by every man as a type of 
human nature; we are all members of a kind, 'my fellow is 
myself over again ' ; and he thinks that by taking this view our 
experiences enable us to ' sweep into the widest generality ' yet 
' without asking a question of our fellow -men/ tlie ' revelation of 
authority to one mind (being) %mlid for ail/ 

The provision for Infinity is not a strong point of Mar- 
tineau’s work. In expounding the Causality argument he lays 
hold of infinity by assuming that it is given to us in Space and 
Time, the 'scene of our existence/ a course which opens the 
door to metaphysical criticism from many quarters. And the 
difficulties attaching to the conception of a Personal Infinite he 
does not face. 

It cannot but be considered a serious defect in Martineaii's 
I^atural Theology that he has incorrectly marked the lines of his 
procedure : he has misled sympathetic students into taking him 
simply for an advocate of the dual Eationalism which proceeds 
by ‘ Causality and Conscience,^ — ' the two sources of Eeligion 
unfolded in these volumes/® is his own phrase: in short, as 
moving on the Traditional lines, with correction and enrichment 
from modern science, physical and psychological; whereas liis 
work is impregnated also with an Intuitivist temper, recognition 
of which is given only from time to time and not when setting 
out the scheme. We feel that the opinion that his gifts for 
analysis and criticism were greater than Ms talent for coBStrac- 
tion m a correct one; and it is because of the absence of 
articulation of the Intuitive factor with the others that I think 
Ms right place is under this Composite type. 

But when these deficiencies are noted and allowed for, the 
student of ’ the philosophy of religion will still feel . that in 
Martineau we have om- -of the great masters of the subject, one 
of the men who hayetinade contributions of permanent value to 

A' M. Ek. II. ii ^ S. Preface. 
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its literature in G-reat BritaiB, .His treatment of Cansaiity made 
the iiitellige,nfe interpretation of the 'cosmos sauter am ^eux once 
more in an age when mechanical theory was ' enveloping mmi 
with mist. Plis emphasis on the aathority of conscience marks 
him. as the truest successor of Butler in the history of English 
Etliics, making us, children of Utilitarianism as so many of us 
are, once more feel the ^ law over us which is not of our making/ 
the obligation which is ' underived from our will, independent of 
our idiosyncrasies/ and impressing once more that sense of moral 
objectivity which has to so many been the fulcrum of religious 
conviction. In his dealing with the objections and difficulties 
in the way of belief in a Perfect Euler, Martineau draws on a 
rich store of m.oral and spiritual experience and gives us a result 
of enduring value. Lastly, his insistance on the personal nature 
of religious conviction, with the self-evidence and self-disclosure 
which are involved in it, and the necessity of substituting a 
BeUgmi of Consciousness for the Religion of Custom — to use an 
early phrase of his own — though pressed to exaggeration and 
consequent defect in other directions, brings into relief one 
aspect of religious., faith which can never for a moment be 
obscured without pernicious consequences to religion itself. 

If to these excellences we add the extraordinary profusion 
of delicate analyses of experience, of expressions of original 
thought and profound personal feeling, given to us in nervous, 
lucid, and most richly varied English, we can see that Martineau 
has secured one of the places of highest honour in the literature 
of our English Theism, and has given us many thoughts of the 
kind which raise the wffiole level of man's religious meditations. 

§3 

OoxDEEj E. R. : Baces of Faitli^ 1377 

We have here a Theism evolved by an apparently solitary, 
thinker. At first reading there seems in this work to be a 
setting at naught of the classification which I have adopted, so 
various are the bases resorted to. For instance, Conder goes 
against all other schemes — and surely against common logic ? 

treating of Eevelation between the Intellectual and Moral 
' arguments. Again, lie seems to retain a grasp on Intellectualism, 
to -with a wavering hold, while he also endeavours to set forth 
Belief as a product of our whole nature, after, .the Personal manner. 
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A mark of the solitary studeBfe is that there is incorporated 
in the book along exposition of Theory of Knowledge, in 
he hoped that he was furnishing a new departure in Metaphysics ; 
but. most of what he says had been said before, and of the effort 
as a whole no more has been heard. • Again, Ms judgment as to 
authorities is quite uncritical, both in philosophy and theology ; 
and positions which are quite well known, are regarded as coni." 
mended when some minor or obsolete authorities are quoted in 
their, support. . v. 

On the Intellectual side Oonder accepted the First Cause 
argument, which he expounds only by refuting objections ; and 
also the Teleological. But a priori metaphysical argumentations 
he repudiates : the Absolute and Unconditional are abstractions, 
although he presently puts down the Infinite as a known fact ; 
at the end of the book he retracts, and again calls it an abstrac- 
tion. On the two Intellectual bases chosen he cannot, lioweyer, 
place much confidence ; and besides, they are not indispensable : 
elsewhere, indeed, he turns round and abuses them: these 
demonstrative arguments are ambitious but unsuccessful/* ^ 
.'dndeed ^Hhey .wholly fail,’"^ for religion. Why he had lingered 
.'.■'..SO' long with, them is, therefore, not clear. But lie now turns 
away to Inductive Teleology or History, and prints in large type' 
what he has found to be the Basis of Faith. But his confidence ■ 
again oozes away, the Inductive teleology proves to be too 
intellectual, so it is upon History of the belief that we must fall ^ 
back. After all this, then, we find ourselves at the beginning of 
things, on the old familiar ground of the Oonseiisus argument. ■ 
This is stated very well by referring to the moral and practical 
as well as intellectual convictions which are habitual with 
mankind. 

And then at last — after Kevelatioii — he comes also to , fc'iie 
Moral argument: wherein he includes, not only conscience,, as 
part of the voice within us, but also love, aspiration, prayer. 

There is something in his Theory of knowledge W''hich would - 
have given a special character to his work liad it been constantly 
adhered to : namely, Ms ■ basing belief on the common 'ways • 
of nbtaming^ knowledge in actual life, in which the incii-’ 
.vidual acts in combination with the collective inind of mankind. 
Here we ask whether Oqhder^ had read EitscM and wm going .to , 
place all OU the .appeal ;to . common Oonsciousnees : ; in ’whieii - 
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ease we should have placed Mm under SociM Theism. But he 
makes no reference to German assistance, he refers instead to 
^ Hemy Eogers, William Jackson, and Mr. Murphy. And as he 
does not adhere to this method, but states others as well, 
though in his owm way and in a peculiar order, I regard him as 
holding that belief must be justified to the Individual mind 
apart from Common-consciousness ; and as, again, he does retain 
Intellect, but considers Feeling at least as coeval and reacting 
constantly upon it, and the Practical element (or Will) as also 
essentially co-operating, we have a variety of the Composite 
Type. 

§4 

Toysey, C. : Theism^ 1895, and various Addi^esses 

In. Mr. Voysey we have a man who has a confidence in this 
type of Theism so strong that he regards it as capable of 
furnishing a dogmatic creed not merely for individuals but for 
a ^ Church/ Going beyond those pure Theists who stop short 
of practical organisation on the basis of their opinions, Mr. 
Voysey has succeeded in keeping together a congregation in the 
heart of London for thirty years under the title of ' The Theistic 
Church ^ ; a testimony to the vigour of his faith and the largeness 
of his conception of what religions should do. 

His views have been given in innumerable sermons and 
addresses, of which one of the best is that printed among a 
; series of addresses, entitled Eeligious Systems of the World} 
delivered at the South Place Institute, London, He is very 
individualistic in tone ; every man is for himself the sole seat 
of authority : even if reason is appealed to, it is reason as exer- 
cised by the man who makes the appeal. The basis is threefold : 
reason ; conscience ; and the affections. A religious instinct is 
added as a fourth; but it is not defined, or worked in, and 
indeed there is no mysticism in his general tone. Indeed in 
the volume published in 1895 he opposes reliance upon Instinct 
as being too imaginative,’ and as possibly leading to supersti- 
tions ; men believe in deils as well as in deities. In the region 
' \ . of reason it is the Teleological argument on which he relies ; in 
‘ ^ ' conscience, on Intuitional morality. His reliance on Feeling 

is ’very marked : he finds that belief in God is the highest spring 
i/ ‘ '' of. love, that to obey Him is a delight Indeed he urges the 

^ Pnbllsbed in 1890. ■- 
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pratifcieai eifect of tlie hulisi on eondiici; 
vebcmeiitlr as almost to carry hii;k«elf into eii-her the Ethical 
or the Emotioual school; as also is sag^Lrestcd hy his marked 
veu'tii'd for Francis Xuwuian. Cuu tesiqjjaiiiig the tlwiight of a 
J.tiviEC Baing and a world -which is Ills, ho liinls tlw survey 
atimulatiiig and cnj!friilmg,and the carrying out of Fufo. in accord- 
ance with it a Borvic'O of peiice and iiopo. It is all. js was said, 
sliary-cut Indiviiiaalisni : he enraiciafces a emh ; hut with an 
implicit eonvietioa that men are all identical and tli.a!. thi.s creed 
may be, ami should be, their connnon possession. 


Seefcy cornea tsnder this type becunso bis view ot the soarces 
of religion is that tl’.cre r,re- three, asnJ Ik; treats them as if 
operating separately and n.d in uision. lie Ihids iu differenfc 
men a passiou for oiie or lice other sc’iiarutely, and does not 
refuse to any of them the epithet 'religious’ on that ac.coimfi, 
although lit' 'vvoithl have them cpuibine the fuclors. 

Xiilunil lloligbn, for him, is threefold, “ eousisting of fcliat , • 

worship of visible tiimgs whicu iuads to art, that worship ot 
■ humanity which ieois Ut morril dise-ipliiies, ami that worship of ' 

Gofl which is the soul of piiiteophy and scieiico." ^ Beauty, Good- 
ness, itinl Truth, ra'ti all iiere. He docs not give a constructive ' 
Theism himself: there is no espiksition of processes. What he 
gives is the result of his rtnieci-ion on the liislory of culture and 
religion. He asks himself. What foires have operated on the 
minds of men of the first rank to a degree which has, stirred •; 

.y-.. them to enthusiasm? His method is inductive: his field of 

' 


' observation is the minds of men; his criterion, the power to 

q^uiekeii and to fill the souls of the mighty. W'hether he is 


entitled to apply the term 'religion’ tn the j'iossosskm of an 
V; ''"influence which touses to enthustasm, even if it is roused hy ' 

'■•'i'.c, , finitudes only, is a matter of usage: he is, ut any rate, quite 

.yty " ' consistent with himself all along, and allowanec cau be made for 

'the reduced 'Spheire in, which he uses it. ' ■ ' '' 'F;' 

j s , Looki^ '.'.upon , the history of culture since the French .y 
.V' Bevohitiofi,' he 'finfe'Jthftt Science, Art, ami Conduct have each ’ , 

'■ choice human jnmds. And 
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!ie therefore claims recognition for each 'as' a factor of religions 
belief 

He shows them at work in separation :• First# the piirstiit of 
knowledge has become an absorbing passion— it gives rise to 
the feelings 'love# awe# admiration, which together make up 
worship.’^ It is 'capable of inspiring a fanatical zeal' and 
' bears in its hand a budget of practical reforms ' ; - it gives men 
,,, ..as .strong, convictions, as can be found, so that they are filled 
with a desire to 'remodel all education and all preaching in 
order that the knowledge they have obtained may become a 
common possession, of mankind/'^ He notes, however, that 
the students of science rail off philosophy and erudition from 
their sacred enclosure: and he confesses that he finds them 
'sometimes narrow and fanatical,' but in their 'energy' they 
have^ the true religious stamp. 

the Beautiful, 'the artist and the poet, 
wdio find Hature ' infinitely interesting, infinitely beautiful,' and 
" have continually the exquisite pleasure of discerning or half 
discerning divine laws: regularities, * . . analogies, . . . and 
the sense of a vast unity not yet discoverable or nameabie." ^ 
This goes beyond ' mere appreciation of material and individual 
beauty/ to the ' appreciation of the unity in things.'" He notes 
the revolution which came in the age of Goethe and Wordsworth : 
artists and poets “assumed a high and commanding tone";^h 
“the function of the prophet was revived, and poets for the 
first time aspired to teach the art of life." 

And thirdly, in conduct, morality. Here Seeley, as might 
be expected from him, takes the large social view of con- 
duct and dwells on the ardour of reformers of national life 
since the Eevolution as the ardour of men with a 'creed/ a 
'religion. 

He does not fail to notice that these several enthusiasms 
are by no means necessarily united. “ The artist has long 
cherished a secret grudge against morality”; and he cites- 
Goethe as an example of this: “the idea of duty and self- 
sacrifice appears not to be very sacred in his mind— rather, 
i perhaps, to be irritating, embarrassing, odious, to him”:^ and the 
contenlpt of some scientific men for Art is another iiiBtanee. 

' ■ 'But he reprobates this: it is 'terrible'; “ the direct shock 

■ sp;'95. 96. 
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of contrary enthusiasms has something appalling about 
He delights to show how Wordsworth rose serene above such 
conflict, though he had his own supreme entiiusiasiii. And he 
endeavours to show scientific men how beauty is uii%^eiled by 
their labours, and the artists and poets that the advance of 
knowledge has given and is giving far more than sufficient to 
compensate for the imaginative illusions which it has destroyed 
And he claims that in the older view of religion the separate- 
ness we have in recent times seen strained to point of conflict 
was not in men's minds : religion was not divorced from nature, 
or from beauty, or from right conduct 

In all this we are in the region of inner experience only, the 
subjective side of belief. Seeley is only showing that certain 
pursuits can be absorbing, overmastering, passionate, enthusiastic, 
to a degree which has been thought characteristic of religion : 
to these 'beliefs’ — even taking them separately— he would 
allow the title ' religious,’ but would himself prefer to see them , 
all combined. The irreHgious man is the man who has no such 
zeal, no ardour, no ' love, admiration, or awe ’ for anything : 

' feeble ’ in character, struck with a ' demoralising palsy/ the 
increase of such men would be fearful to contemplate. But this, 
Seeley thinks, is only to be feared by those who have other 
views of religion than his : for him the progress in ' the redemp- 
tion of the poor and the pacification of mankind ’ which is going 
hand in hand wdth the deeper views of the universe and the 
beauties revealed by science and appreciated by the increase of 
culture, show that real atheism is rarer than ever. 

This testimony to religion is really the main featu2*e of 
Heeley’s work, that which gives it special character and value. 
Coming from a penetrative and highly cultivated mind accus- 
tomed to range freely and to think independently, its value is 
great as testimony for the fact of man’s capacity for beliefs of 
high and elevating order, whether we are to call them ' religious ' 
or' not. 

, The question now is, Are they religious in the ^ accepted 
meaning of ,the term? If so, what is the Theology with which 
they correspond In so far as Seeley welcomes thein,^ and 
acckims their religious character, what is the Theism which is , 

• in Ms mind?,, ,Wa must avoid limiting, Mm to such conceptions 
^ -as 'he attributes Aethers, His book, is defective/; in form/ 
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because it is difficult to disentangle •■•wMt 'lie describes as 
satisfying otliers from wliat he demands- for himself, and there- 
fore, it may be presnmecl, would recommend to others and would 
desire to see become iiniversal. 

To many he appears at once as a diluter of Theology : he 
does not consider that either Personal Will or Perfect Bene- 
volence, or occasional intervention by Miracles, is indispens- 
able to the conception of the Divine Beingd If these are 
gone, what does he retain ? Unity, at least, .and Power, and 
therefore a regularity in the universe which renders it fit for 
man's confidence,^ To these we must add— as appears later- 
infinity and Eternity.’^ He acknowledges that this amounts to 
what is often called Pantheism, but it is Theism at least, not 
Atheism, he maintams. However, he does not rest here, for we 
find Personality quietly slipping back : e.g. p. 46, where he uses 
the term Being as a parallel with the term human , leing which 
is so close as to lose its meaning if they are not similar ; and 
again (p. 71)/' the God of Nature has so much of personality 
that He takes account of the distinction of virtue and vice, that 
He punishes crime, and that He relieves distress/ Now this 
is just the belief which makes Theists, not' Pantheists, and so 
the ejection of Personality in theTormer place is remedied by its 
reiiitrodiiction just where it is required if Seeley wishes to come 
out of Pantheism* In fact it is to be remarked that when he 
was rejecting it he was rejecting the old view of Personality 
as necessarily limited : when he reintroduces it, it is apart from 
, that speculative defining. 

As to Intellect, he shuns the sphere of abstract iiitellectiiaHty : 
there is an atheism which is a mere speculative crotchet '' : ^ 
he regards Intellect as showing the real universe with which we 
come into personal contact in life and conduct. If a man 
disbelieves that God exists in the universe, and thinks that it is 
irregular and lawless, such a man is a real atheist. But such a 
disbelief is, in his opinion, * speculatively monsti'ous/ ' is a kind of 
mental deficiency or perversion/ A man may even have a wrong 
belief about God, and yet be no atheist : if he believes that He 
exists in the above sense he is a Theist. -How Seeley would lead 
him to acknowledge Infinity and Eternity .does, not appear. 

^ ’ For ' what the Moral Faculty and the sense of 
, contribute we may take liis endorsement of the enthusiasm of 
-P.15. ■ /p/46..',' ‘ 2/ 
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tlie moral ai!.d .social, jefomers^ and of the poets and artists, as 
involving his acceptance of the infinite Beauty and the perfect 
Goodness which led them on.' 

Is Transcendence admitted? or does Seeley rest cionteat 
with the Iiamaiience which he himself indicates as satisfying 
the demands of the natural mind, as exeinplifiec! in many of 
the reformers, men of science, and poets of whom 'he speaks ? 
If we may take his term ' Supernatural ' to refer to Transcendence 
of nature and the natimal, then his position is — (1) It is 
indispensable ; purely natural Theism is insufficient : if you ask 
on what rests so happy and inspiring a belief ' ^ as comes from 
the answers of Christianity to our questions as to the reward for 
virtue, the compensation for undeserved misery, the sureness of 
retribution for crime, the hope that the vicious man may become 
virtuous, the means by which the pressure iipon the conscience 
produced by wrong-doing may be removed, the means of defence 
against temptation, the worth of life, the habitableness of the 
Universe for one in whom a sense of duty has been awakened— 
all these he enumerates — the evidence, he says, is in part 
Supernatural: and he closes the book with a powerful ex- 
pression of the insufficiency of natural thought. But (2) resort 
to God as Transcendent must not be exclusive and it must not 
be introduced too soon:^ natural thought must do its work first' 
And he claims that this was how the older Theology proceeded.® 
For “ the true object of theology at the begiiniing was to throw 
light upon natural laws'': the separation began when theo- 
logians stood rigidly firm to old conclusions and regarded fresh 
knowledge as opposed to them, until wdmt theology included 
seemed 'miraculous' over against the new laws exhibited by 
advancing knowledge. Similarly in the moral sphere : “ Chris- 
tianity in its original character had an evident analogy with that 
modern liberal movement ... it breathed something of the spirit 
of equality and still more of the spirit of fraternity . . . (of) 
brotherhood between classes and nations." ^ 

Of course this is not exactly what is meant by Transcendency, 
which is itself held by Theists to be included in the domain of 
■Natural Theology, and not to be ' supernatural/ Seeley is think- 
ing of resort to Eevalation : but bis .admission of the possibility 
of that resort is the .elaarosfc evidence 1 can find that he, held 
tmnscendency 'and the' identification of 'Hatiire with, the 

' 25, 64, -261. ' ' , '.yTpi’I.LAJ.- . s p, 28. • " * E » 
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Biviiie Being: for if lie ,had asserted' sneli identity he would 
haye had to follow Spinoza and deny the, possibility of sticli an 
appeal beyond Ifattire as he himself obvionsly allows and makes. 

Any attempt to determine Seeley's ' own position meets with 
great difficulty in the peculiarly inyolTed' form of his book. I 
offer with diffidence wiiat is above sketched. But I repeat the 
opinion that the value of his book is to be found in its testi- 
mony to the power of the religious spirit in men of this 
present age ; in the post-Eevolution period, as he wmiild put it. 

The men of science, the poets and artists, the moral and 
social and political reformers of whom he is thinking nmy not 
have been on good terms with each other, each being filled 
mth zeal for Ms own pursuit : and they quarrelled, most 
of them, with the currant Theism. But it is a misnomer to 
call them Atheists, he contends ; they were neither sceptics nor 
triflers, but earnest men, passionate men : they had something to 
believe in which lifted them high, and they seemed prophets, 
even priests, with a right to impress upon the world what they 
saw and believed. He thinks that ''an age which is called 
atheistic, and in which atheism is loudly professed, show's in 
all its imaginative iiteratui’e a religiousness — a sense of the 
Divine — wffiich -was wanting in the more orthodox ages.’' He 
disentangles real atheism from what is only reformed and 
readjusted Theistic belief, or what is at least on the way to'wards 
tliat : and distinguishes transitory forms of Theism from funda- 
mental forms which persist through changes. That his discern- 
ment is absolutely sure or his decision infallible is not pretended. 
But the lavish brilliance of his epigrams and his command of 
the resources of modern culture make his book one of the most 
striking in our theological literature: not likely to be read 
without leaving a- strong mark on the reader’s mind. 

^ ^ § 6 ' . 

'■ ' , , , ' DxiVibBON, W, L., 892-93 /"■ ■ ■ 

Professor Davidson in his Burnett Lectures casts his net in 
severah directions. As I read him,, he works by the .Quasi- 
‘ transcenclentalist argument from •, our ■' nature as a whole, and 
c4lso by -other forms of Eationalisia, , and he incorporates also 
the sBBiiraiices'oi Feeling. ^ V ■. • \T'- 
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A considerable- portion of bis space is occupied with elaborat- 
ing certain, positions outside, our present scope, wMcli is confined 
to the use made of the positions themselves : there is a good 
deal of Psycliologj, and still more of Ethics : his own position for 
Theism can be obtained from Lectures v. and vi. 

The conception which he has before him is tJie full one, as 
he uses the term ' All-perfection " to include Infinity and 
Necessity as well as Goodness, His method is to commence 
with the argument from the needs of our nature, which I have 
called Quasi- transcendentabsm : our nature at its ' highest and 
best " makes a demand which can be legitimate only if there is 
an object corresponding to it — such an object as Eeligion puts 
before us. Dr. Davidson gives special attention to the inquiry 
as to what kind of demand is entitled to be used for this kind 
of inference. He gives a clear account of JVants of our Nature 
as ‘ compared with " mere desmes or wishes ’ : a Want is organic 
in us, and natural science itself leads us to see that such wants 
could not arise unless there were sources of satisfaction' for 
them : they could not arise wholly apart from objects. Now 
the demand which comes up in religion is one that arises in our 
nature at its ' highest and purest " : moreover, the acquiescence 
in the corresponding belief has been ' a condition and a ineans 
of human progress/ it has led to health and development, it .has 
^‘’stimulated men to the practice of righteousness,” We hate 
therefore two broad conclusions before us, The being of God 
is a " want * of man’s nature at its best ; and, The accepfcmce of 
the validity of the demand has proved beneficial Dr. Davidson’s 
treatment gives a character of solidity to the presentment of 
this argument; if Religious belief is proved to be a constant 
and a beneficent feature of mental life, satisfying a persistent 
and elevated demand of our nature, it stands Justified at the 
bar 'Of reason. Before quitting his exposition Dr. Davidson 
distinguishes Ms method from that other mode of Qiiasi-traii- 
scendental inference w’^hich proceeds by verification of hypotheses : 
but his treatment of the distinction is not so full as migiit have 
been expected from a writer who has given special attention to 
Logic. 

The above argument takes in view our nature as a whole : 
he than proceeds to' incorporate argumente from its parte. Ixi' ' 
the'''’ sphere of Emotion'rhe- 'finds certain/ powerfuL Feelings, 
namely,. Awe- (distinguished' from . Fear), the sense of Beauty' 
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ami SiibliEiity (placed iiader Faeling^'^ not under Etliies), and the 
sense of Dependence, going forward into '.Gratitude : these cariiiot 
arise causelessly, so to speak, and therefore in their appearance 
we have a ground for belief. In his Ethics he takes up a 
special position, making the consequences to society the criterion 
of Goodness. This gives a spring to religion because of the 
need to bring the individual into connection with social good 
without reducing him to submission to something external to 
himself. In the thought of a Divine Being with whom the 
individual and society are all related this externality is tran- 
scended : if the w^elfare of society expresses the Will of God, the 
individual can devote himself to social Good by reason of loyalty 
to God, an inner and necessary loyalty takes the place of external 
obligation. The failure to attain any accomplishment of social 
good gives a further reason for looking beyond actuality to some 
Being dn whom the ideal is true. 

On the Intellectual side Dr. Davidson finds concun*eiit 
support. He places Teleology first in order of treatment, with, some 
deference to the genius loci, as it seems that Aberdeen men have 
always been attached to it. He does not regard it as furnishing 
us with a syllogistic proof : it is the working out of an assump- 
tion by inductive verification. Then follows the Cosmological 
proof. Of the Ontological — ‘the least popular' — he says that 
it is no argument, but the defining of a conception. He proceeds, 
therefore, to give his own Ontology, which is that the supreme 
reality is Conscious Mind. 

Consensus is referred to as confirmatory : but he had already 
made another use of it in developing his first line of proof, his 
argument from the \vants of human nature. 

If we look at his treatment of Ontology we should feel 
disposed to regard Dr. Davidson as a Transcendentalist, estab™ 
lisHng a conscious Mind, Spirit, by Metaphysics, with deduction 
' 'of ' '' attributes, a and causality as modes of applica'-' 

tion to the cosmos. But he does not himself articulate a scheme 
in this way, nor does he put Speculative proof in the front 
position at all : in fact he rates it low^er than Ethical proof for 
the purpose of religious belief, regarding Intellectual proof 'as 
only a luxury, while Ethical satisfaction is the more pressing 
concern, as it arises in connection with condtrct, which is three- 
' fourths of our ‘ life.’ The broad position, therefore, is that 
/Bn Davidson regards belief as arising in reference to the- whole 
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vsphere of human life, which, -both as a whole and in its ;esi:hetic, 
moral, and intellectual functions, unites to justify belief in God. 
The freshest part of the exposition is wliere he is making good 
his first line, the validity of belief based upon the Wants of our 
nature at its highest and purest. 

See Appendix 0 for Professor Baldwin, MMcal and Social 
Interp'etatiom. 


CHAPTER XIT 


Some Quasi-Theisms 
§ 1 

Hobbes: Leviathan. 1651 

To find Hobbes placed under Quasi-Theism may surprise ' the 
general reader who has been accustomed to hear of Hobbes as a 
leader of Atheism.. The diiSculty is easily settled. Hobbism 
was at once taken as leading to Atheism, and as such it was the 
grindstone on which the wits of Apologists were sharpened. 
But Hobbes himself did not take that path, nor is it reasonable 
to accuse him of mental reservation or dishonesty in avoiding 
it. In Natural Theology his procedure was strictly on a par with 
his procedure in Political Philosophy, In Politics he vindicated 
Tyranny as a reasonable form of Government, odious as it might 
seem to most minds : in Theology he vindicated a Deity, 
although of a character which to others seemed worse than 
worthless, and impossible as an object of worship. In both 
eases what Plobbes wanted was an Object entitled to Oledience : 
the recommendation to acceptance rested upon the misery or 
pain which disobedience entailed, not upon any joy wdiich issued 
either from king or from Deity. 

The fact is, Hobbes was not a true Inductive Empiricist of 
the school of Bacon. His philosophy is synthetic, governed by 
a, procediire of a mathematical kind, more akin to that of 
Descartes than to that of Bacon. Pie appealed to experience for 
Hs elementary data, and found them in sensations and feeling, 
taking as' Ms whole stock the most meagre selection of experi- 
ences with which any modern philosopher ever started ; ' and 
his constructive principles were equally 'scanty. The yalue - of 
Ms work 'is that it shows what could be '.accomplished from those 
dutn. as worked up by iho$o prinoipUB, ' They led' Mm to uphold 
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wliat we should call a . Tyrant Monarch in the State, and to 
recommend obedience to what we should equally call a Tyrant 
Deity in religions life.' 

Hobbes, in spite of liis opposition to tScIiolasfcicism, did not 
himself depart from the Traditional Method in Theism, His 
opposition amounted to abhorrence, and perhaps there is no case 
of a 'thinker, iisnally reckoned as in the first rank, so grossly 
vituperating another as Hobbes vituperated Aristotled The 
clearing of Aristotle's philosophy out of Eeligion he considered 
one of the most salutary points of the Eeformatioin But 
Aristotle was not cleared out qn4 Theism : and Hobbes himself 
does not abandon the argument to a First Mover, a First and 
Eternal Cause, or such non-empirical conceptions as Unity, 
Eternity, Infinity, and Omnipresence as attributes of the .Deity. 
The first basis he lays down is Feeling ; and in Feeling taken very 
simply, merely the desire of pleasure or aversion from pain. There 
is the plain and obvious feeling, Fear ; men find themselves in 
presence of an irresistible Power, the fear of which is ' worship/ 
The Moral basis is there, but by the Hobbist analysis it is 
reduced to Feeling, desire for pleasure. He sometimes speaks 
of goodness as if it were something with a character of ' its ■ own, 
but in his definite statements the Good is what we like : God is 
Good to us if He gives us what we like, not otherwise. Fear of 
the Power which can give or withhold what we like is iiis basis 
in Feeling. 

But Hobbes has also an Intellectual construction on the 
basis of things in general. He has not abandoned the distinction 
between First cause and secondary cause, and holds that 
reflection upon the latter leads up to the former. He does not 
indeed consider that we attain to knowledge of an Infinite : the 
simple I AM is all we can speak of; then by Negatives 
(Infinite) or Superlatives (Most High) or indefinites (Holy) we 
can do something towards setting Him before mir minds. In 
history we find recourse to the First Cause constantly brought 
into natural explanations to fill up ignorance of second causes, 
and to explain ‘ things causal/ and against this Hobbes pirotests. 
But he does not desire to ^ regard the world as now out -of 
relation with the First Cause the term ' God ' mcludes' Father, 
King, Lord ; and Providence is one of the necessary attributes, 
Hobbes is no_ Dmst, aceording to his own claims: indeed bis 
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Fear of an irresistible Power seems a grouii(i'fdr Imiiiaiienee as 
definite as could be imagined, for 'if -tliere were only an original 
Creator, not a Power now governing, Fear would be at m end. 

In apportioning weight of influence as, between Ms basis in 
Feeling and liis Intellectual Theism, Hobbes ranks the latter as 
the higher ; in early stages of culture Fear operates most, and 
we have Polytheism, with a minimum of assistance from Intellect ; 
but later, ' curiosity about Causes operates,' and does so quite 
intellectually, ^without thought of their fortune': and then 
Monotheism comes. 

In passing any judgment on Hobbes' idea of the Deity we 
must remember what he needed and was in search of: an 
All-powerful First Cause would be to him a perfect ruler, and 
entitled to man's absolute obedience: an Atheist would be an 
idiot or a madman in that presence ; or, what was wnrse in 
Hobbes' eyes, a rebel, an enemy of God, of man, and of himsell 
As to goodness, Hobbes' Deity was just as much and Just as 
little ffood as was his monarch. Hobbes, as we know, keenly 
and seriously desired to see a peaceful civil Commonwealth; 
for this, power in the Euler and submission in the subject were 
the indispensable requisites : and it was similar for affairs 
ecelesiastical For the Universe at large, therefore, we may, 
I think, take Mm to have been in calm, sober earnest in setting 
forth belief in an irresistible Powerful Being ruling over 
absolutely obedient men as the perfection of order and govern- 
ment. For such a Being, Fear, and search for First Cause, were 
adequate grounds of proof. 

Such a conception of God appears the most outrageously anti- 
Christian that a distorted imagination could conceive : hence the 
fierce attribution of Atheism to Hobbes, and the genuine horror 
inspired by his name in pious lovers of God. Yet he himself 
claimed that he was a Christian, and he occupies a large part of 
the Lmiatlian with an exposition of his views. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to class him with Bacon as holding Eeligion in a 
separate compartment from Natural Knowledge, as is commonly 
done. Hobbes has a Natural Theology: there is a God (of a 
sort); and the connection with Eevelation is that God has 
: there is evidence for it : besides Creation there is Plis 
Word: when this has been established by -evidence, Eeasoa has 
the further task of interpreting and: understanding it. 

' Hobbes on Eeligion and Hobbes: on Human Nature are 
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identical : he is unique in our philosophical literature ; we think 
W8 are reading some sardonic, irony in a satire by Swift: but in 
Hobbes it is genuine ; he meant wdiat he wrote. 

If, therefore, we find Hobbes called ‘ the first Great Christian 
sceptic in England,’ the epithet can be allow- ed from the point of 
view of a full Theism, but not on Hobbes’ own view of ‘ Season ’ 
and of " God ’ : he was a rational Theist. At the same time it 
is not to be denied that when history judges Hobbism it find.s 
in it the seeds of the materialism and the scepticism of the 
eighteenth century. 

§ 2. Transcendence only : the Deists 

The limitation to Transcendence has always been the danger 
threatening those who rely too closely on the Causation Argument, 
especially when it is taken in the form of First Carrse ; when the 
element of Time is taken as entering into the phenomena, and 
all that we are in search of is the Prius in a time-series. The 
tendency to regard the Divine Being as a Creator only becomes 
almost unavoidable. It is thought that when He created He did 
so in a very full sense ; He endowed creatures with their Mi 
natures, and imposed on them the laws of their being. This 
done, nothing more remained; or at least nothing more than 
the bare conception of a continued support of wliat had been 
inaugurated. .No fresh action was probable, as that would be a 
re-oreation, an interference. In early stages of civilisation such 
interventions might be thought of as necessary to account far 
the appearance of everything that was new* ; there might be 
hundreds of such interventions, thousands, millions : but the- 
growth of Science, and the consequent increasing perception of 
the persistence of uniformities in the operation of a few forces, , 
effected the dismissal of these interventions and fresh creations, 
one after the other, until their total disappearance was conceived. 
Then the Divine Creator sat on His throne and His world went 
on without His intervention, as a spectacle before Him. If, 
therefore, the habit has been to regard ‘ oeca-sional ’ events as 
the chief incentives to religious belief, and the .successes of 
science or new methods- of philosophy have reduced' these 
events both in number and volume by showing , uniformities 
unsuspected and coBmeetidns previously concealed, -those- who 
appreeiate the new kiipwledge will tend strongly to reduce the 
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Theistic conception to transcendence onlyj , and to see no con- 
tinued immanence of the Divine in the World. 

These conditions came into effect in England in the seven- 
teenth century. The Baconian induction and the Cartesian 
Mechanical philosophy co-operated to commend a view of the 
world as a machine working by laws — both worlds, ie. the phys- 
ical and the mental. The achievements of Galileo and Newton 
for the physical world ran side by side with the psychological 
mechanisms of Hobbes and Locke : and the metaphysical theories 
of Descartes and Leibnitz were easily adaptable as a support 
from philosophy. 

In Theological speculation there arose the view that there 
was no need to be continually going outside the world for 
explanations : let its creation be ascribed to' the Almighty and 
Infinite and Intelligent Cause which reason insisted in placing 
at the origin, and its support or annihilation as a, whole ha 
referred to Him, and man’s theological belief was exhausted. 

In support of this view there appeared in England a 
procession of writers known as the Deists, in the sense of (1) 
philosophical Deists as against Theists, and (2) others who 
were called Deists in the sense of rejectors of Eevelation and 
restrictors of belief to Natural Eeh^on. In some the position 
remained philosophical. Deism was their Natural Theology : 
the Christian Gospel they regarded as a fresh intervention 
rendered necessary by the ignorance and sin of mankind, or 
rather granted as a merciful dispensation because of this 
ignorance and sin. This was the position of such a Christian 
believer as Locke. But others carried their principle over into 
their view of the Gospel : they set aside its claim for separate- 
ness from the general religion of nature, and covered the whole 
with the conception of a single universe governed by a single 
system , of laws. ‘ Christianity as old as the Creation ’ is the 
keynote of Tindal, perhaps the ablest of this division of the Deists. 

As there is confusion prevalent, due to the ambiguous use of 
the term Deist, the classification of Samuel Clarke may he 
noticed : 

, (i.) Those who believe that there is a Supreme Being, but 
that' “ He does not at all concern Himself with the government 
of the world.” This is, the class against which Bentley directed 
Ms Sermon i., and whom Clarke characterises in strong terms in 
his letter to Leibnitz. , , ' , , , , , ' , , 
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(E) Those who acknowledge Providential government, but 
do not find that it is moral : it works only by Necessity : there 
is a Creator and a course of Nature, but not n Moral Governor. 
Clarke regards Swift — not by name — as lioldiiig this, though at 
times indicating something higher. 

(iii.) Those who think of Him wholly as Traiisceiiileiit : and 
deny a future Life because they do not accept the fact of 
government by Rewards and Punishments. 

(iv.) Those who believe in Moral Government, but deny 
independent character to Revelation, from which they remove 
everything that is inconsistent with what Natiira.1 Religion has 
ascertained, yet without renouncing for themselves the title of 
Christians. 

It is class iv. who are ' the only true Deists;' says Clarke. 
This is merely a decision as to the use of the word in liis own 
time: men who opposed Christianity in so far as inconsistent 
with Natural Religion, or accepted it by reducing it to Natural 
As a matter of fact the term Deist was known in Jfraiice and 
Italy before 1600, Leland says: and it meant there a man wlio 
believed in God but not in the Gospel ; wliat might now be 
called a pure Theist. The distinction between Deism and’ 
Theism now current was not in iiiixid originally. 

Herbert of Cherbury w^as the pioneer of the Inglish Deists : 
he did not speak quite decisively and would not cpiite make up 
his mind ; but Leland regards liim as their progenitor. Butler 
begins by arguing against class iii. : ^ he wuli justify Natural 
Religion including the hope of a Future Life, against those who 
confine man,, .within the present visible system of Nature; but in 
the chapter on Necessity he goes deeper down, to class ii., those 
who in the name of Fate or Necessity deny any other world 
than the Mechanical order. His Part il is directed against 
'Deists of class iv. It is through this varying me of the term 
that w© find Clarke, the vehement opponent of Deism,, actually 
placed by Mr. Leslie Stephen among the Deists.^ Clarke is 
opposing the rationalisers of Christianity : Mr. Stephen is 
thinking of those who expound a Transcendent conception of 
the ' Divine Being. ' . But even philosophically it is by no 
means 'to be agreed easily that Clarke was-Deistic: I take 
bis view to be 'more akin to ■ Pantheism. Locke, on the 'other 
hand, was DoiBtic in ’v’ both senses:; his philosophical 'coiioep- . 

^ kmiogfj Part'L'e. L; Mngiisk Tkm^jM i>ke Mlghiemik CWiffg* 
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fcioE is Transcendent, and in ' liis treatment'' of Cliiistiaiiilrf 
he is Eatioiialistic. In this latter sense' he was greeted by 
Tolaiid as liis Master, and the claim was allow^ed to be just by 
Stillingfioet : Voltaire never tired of prostrating himself before 
Locke, in both senses. Locke disliked the disciplesMp of Toland, 
it should be said, and expressed himself with asperity when 
associated with the Deists of his day. Archbishop Tiilotson, too, 
had to see himself acclaimed by Collins as the man whom all 
English free-thinkers owm as their head,” — Deism being held 
to be the equivalent of freedom in Thought. Shaftesbury spoke 
with hesitation, and his contemporaries were unable to make up 
their minds about him. Bolingbroke preferred to call himself a 
Theist. 

We have no need here to enter into the yoluminous contro- 
versy between Christian advocates and the rationalising Deists, 
tlioogh the controversy w^as more interesting than has some- 
times been supposed by unsympathetic historians such as Mr. 
Stephen, A (ierman philosopher, Professor Klllpe of Wtirjslmrg, 
considers that it was important in the history of religion : "''the 
earliest independent treatment of the philosophy of religion is, 
perhaps, to be found in the writings of the English 'free- 
thinkers ' of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Toland, 
TindaL etc. These men set out to lay a new foundation for the 
contents of religion in a criticism of Christianity and the 
doctrines of the Church.” ^ The result of this effort ” he goes 
on to say, '' was a deism, a purely mechanical conception of the 
universe, accepted under stress of the discoveries of modern 
natural science, and leaving no room for a God who should in- 
terfere with the destiny of the wmrld they became 

phiiosophicai deists also. As to which came first, the philo- 
sophical or the anti-Eevelational motive, it would be hard to 
say. Ill the former field the new philosophy was urging men 
into this direction, and in Christian theology the heated strife 
of the century succeeding the Eeformation had left so much 
unrest 'that there seemed a real relief to some minds in reducing 
that theology 'to purely natural religion. As Professor Gw^atkin 
says, Christians w^'ere tired of controversy, and inclined to look 
to iiatiiral religion for the substance of their duty; while Deists- 
readily ieli in with principles which seemed to make the gospel 
-needless ” ; ^ and again, '' Both Cliristians and Deists were at 
* Jntfodudiofi to FMtosophys translated ISaT, p. 92. ^ 'Exponior^ 1891* 
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one in an ideal view of Nature which enabled them to agree 
fairly well upon the outlines of Faith and Duty.'"’ Yes : Chris- 
tianity carried into Nature could not but idealise it, and when 
this course was opposed, and Natttre looked at nakedly, as by 
Hume, the day of optimistic Deism was gone ]:)y. Tire per- 
manent work of the world was not to be accomplished by men 
under stress of a sense of weariness, on the one hand, or hasten- 
ing to adopt an immature philosophy on the other. The flavour 
of philosophical deism has, however, lingered long within the 
lines of orthodox Theology, guarded fi'om danger as it seemed 
to be by the acceptance of the Old Testament Dispensation and 
the Gospel, as interventions for which adequate eddence was in 
men’s possession. 

§ 3 

There are Quasi-Theisms which recognise no Infinity : which 
acquiesce in finite character even for the Supreme Being. 

All men agree that the world and ourselves are finite, 
limited, conditioned. And some add, And the world is all that 
man can know, and therefore it is mere dreaming to talk of 
anything not limited, not conditioned. If a man adopts com- 
pletely an empirical theory of what human knowledge is, he 
must take tliis limited view of the objects of that knowledge, 
and we shall find our examples of this type among those philo- 
sophers who hold to Empiricism. To them Infinity or Ab- 
soluteness Is either the same thing as mere ignorance of limits 
or conditions, or else mere words without significance. 

Empiricists looking out on the world of phenomena and 
desiring to obtain such explanation as is aimed at by inquiry 
into the question of Divine Being, may find that the phenomena 
explain themselves, that no theological explanation is needed : or 
they may find that the known phenomena present characters which 
seem to be imposed upon them by some unknown hand, some mind 
not itself included among them, yet not recognised or known by any 
other means than these very characters. On this limited basis a 
man is not likely to be impressed by the Causality argument. The 
aggregate of phenomena being finite, his inference would be only 
to. a finite Cause; and that would be superfluous: it would give 
no satisfaction dilferenV frpHi derived from supposing, thq 

world to be its own cause,. For a finite, cause, or a first cause 
of ‘a finite series, would '-itself raise, the, question of a; cause ' 
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over a.gaia: ascl this would ’be OBly,. the- same ciiiestioii as tiie 
existence of the world raised before: any answer to it would 
be mere, surplusage. Further, if Empirical -theory issues, as it 
usually does, in reducing Causation to antecedence in a time- 
.series,,,,, of,, .events,, there 'is, no gain whatever in speaking nf a. 
separate cause at the beginning of the series other than whatever 
event or phenomenon history discloses as the first actual event. 
Therefore for an Empiricist who adopts a purely mechanical 
theory of the universe, philosophy reduces itself to being a de- 
scription, a history of what is observed and recorded : no foothold 
for a theology is presented at all. So far, for Cosmology. 

But if the Empiricist is not prepared to dispense with 
Teleology in interpreting the universe, the case is different. By 
discerning marks of purpose and signs of a general order beyond 
what mechanical processes would produce, he is in face of data 
which imx3el Mm to refer to some source other than the phenomena 
themselves : this source may indeed be a phenomenon, but it is 
one which is known only by virtue of these marks : it is the 
unseen made known by qualities which supervene upon the things 
we see. 

Again, observation may disclose in the world of sentient 
beings the special mark of being organised for happiness : there 
may appear signs that happiness is attached to conduct in ways 
which cannot reasonably be regarded as due to the conscious 
aims of the creatures themselves. A world of beings which 
alw^ays attained jjreciseiy the happiness clue to their own con- 
scious endeavour would need no further explanation : it would 
be described as being what it is, and there explanation would 
end. But a world in which happiness is the conseciuence of the 
following out of instincts, and is attached to conduct of which 
the felicific effect is not known to the agent beforehand, would 
lead to the suggestion that some other beneficent agency was at 
work. And a similar inference would be suggested by the re- 
cognition of beauty and sublimity over and above what conscious 
choice produced, Ffow Empiricists agree in regarding happiness 
as the only determinant of goodness ; and it is on the ground just 
indicated that we find them employing. a Moral argument in a 
'Theistic sense, when they employ it' at all Only, inasmuch as 
’ happiness, including enjoyment of beauty, is finite, and the beings 
^fihcted are finite, no inference lies beyond that to'' a bene- 
ficent agency. ' ^ 


We have two pi-ominent examples of this type, in Hnme nnd 
John Stuart Mill. 

IIuMfi : Diaiogii£$ concerning Katiiral Mdlgkw,^ 1750 (piiMisliC?! 177S) ; 

TIhc Nakwal History of Bdigion (published 1757) 

Tlie scepticisEi of Hume is both philosophical and theo- 
logical: he dissented from all the conciiisioiis of philosophy 
wliicli contained any claim for knowledge beyond that which 
was composed of sensations and their copies as put together by 
association. Substance and caiise^ self and matter in any supra- 
phenomenal sense could not be knowui. There was no causation 
except observed successions, no intuition of Infinity, no principle 
of Reality except perceptibility, none of Personality except as a 
series of experiences : no criterion of Goodness except its sub- 
servience to pleasure, social and elevated, but still pleasure. If 
a Theism had appeared on such foundations as these, great indeed 
would have been the astonishment of posterity. 

In relation to Christianity his position wms ambiguous ; it 
was contended by some of his friends that his writings were 
not, and were not intended to be, expositions of his own re- 
ligious .Faith, which might possibly be determined in other ways 
than by reason, e,g. by acceptance of Eevelation after the iimnner 
of men in Type XIIL But to Natural Theology he clevcited' 
much attention, and amongst the MSS. which he specially ex- 
cepted from destruction at his death were the Dmhffms on 
J&'kiral Beligmi, which he had kept by Mm for twenty-six 
years, and there is also a Natural History of Ikligim which he 
published himself. 

In these, especially in the Dialogues, we find prolonged dis-. 
cussions, in which it is far from easy to ascertain the writer's ,C)wn 
opinion, A defender of Natural Theology on the Traditional 
(Demonstrative) lines is set against one who is a Ghristian 
believer, but a sceptic as to rational Theology, and another who 
is a complete sceptic in both fields. Can we glean that Hume 
himself accepted any rational Theism at all ? If he did, it w^as 
' only that modicum yielded by the Teleological argument in the 
limited iise of it indicated above : but even this is dubious. 

.i::;,;, In the Dialogiies. h©', touches upon two or three of the chief 
arguments, the -Feeling -of Depenclence; the misery and evil 
of life are so great .that they seem to suggest to man in his 
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weakness a sense of the wisdom that would ,eom.e froiii depend* 
ing on some power mightier than himself. ' ..Such a pdwer mmi 
figures to himself, but Hume thinks that he cannot make sure of it* 
that it is but a fiotion. The Cosmological argument he describes 
so forcibly, for the moment, that the opponent, Philo, shrinks 
from attempting to overthrow it altogether, and is prepared to 
allow it, with the expression that the existence of the Deity is 
not in question at all, but only His Nature, the former being 
^ unquestionable and self-evident/ But this is only rhetoricaL 
As he wdll not allow poiver in Causation, so he cannot allow it in 
the Deity as Cause ; in Part ix., indeed, he expressly withholds 
it: so that this seeming acknowledgment of cogency in the 
Causation argument reduces itself to acknowledgment of the 
existence of a powerless Causa ; surely as idle as ‘ a painted ship 
on a painted ocean/ 

When he conies to Teleology he evidently does not wish to 
admit it : he says in several places that the order observable may, 
after ail, be ' self-caused ' ; he opposes to it not only the usual 
objection, as to fact, from misery and evil; but advances an 
objection often associated specially with his name, that the 
argument from design depends upon an unsound analogy, because 
the world is unique and we have no right to compare it with 
watches and other articles wdiich exist by thousands. We may 
argue from the existence of one watch to a maker, because this 
watch is similar to those knowm to come from a factory : but 
the world is hors conmurs, so to speak ; no comparison and there- 
fore no analogical argument is possible. Whatever analogy can 
possibly be allowed is very remote, he says : its force is so slight 
as to be incompetent to furnish '' any inference that affects 
human life/' any ^source of action.' Over against this, how- 
ever, he puts some words to a different effect in the mouth of 
Cleanthes, who is set before us as the speaker who seems most 
to represent what ought to be said, if not to represent the 
writer of the Dialogue himself. “Take care, Philo/' replied 
Cleanthes, “take care: push not matters too far: allow not 
your ^eal against the false religion to undermine your veneration 
for the true. Forfeit not this principle, the chief, the only great 
comfort in life, and oUr principal support amidst all the attacks 
of : adverse fortune. The most agreeable reflection which it is 
possible for human imagination to suggest is that of genuine 
Theism, which represents us as the workmanship of a Being' 
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perfectly good, .wise^' and powerful; wbo created ns for iiappi* 
ness/' We may say that a man of liigli principle would not 
have written this if he thought that Teleology had failed : and 
therefore that it was Harness opinion that it had not. But it may 
be meant only dramatically. And he closes the Dialogues with 
a pamgraph in which the strength of the Teleological arg'iiment 
is extenuated to a feebleness which removes it from any sense 
in which it can be practically nsefiil, concluding with a eoimsel of 
resort to ilevelafcion, which, however, is not an assertion that 
there is one, but rather a wish that there were. 

'The impression left on Huxley, as given in his account of 
Huine/^ is that Hume despaired of light altogether: that he 
thought Nature and Man are shrouded in ^ impenetrable dark- 
ness and eternal silence/ Of course, we have to consider that 
this would only be logical for Hume the philosopher, and, since 
it is really as such that' his work perrnaiiently affects us, we 
might 'approve of his sagacity in not building in the sandy soil 
of Empiricism. Hume has aroused very different feelings and 
estimates, and rightly so. As a philosopher he ranks high 
among the original thinkers of the world, contributing the most 
negative philosophy of modern times. But outside philosophy 
he had not the perception of realities : without adopting 
Macaulay's scathing charge that his liistorj of England is full 
of ‘'insidious sophistry/ it is certain that he failed to discern 
the true importance of events and to mark the real course of 
national life. He was no historian : it was his task to perfect the 
sense-philosophy, even to the loss of all constructive piinciples. 
He was stimulating: Ms negation supplied the goad to Kant: 
and, ill our century,' to Green: he found a synipatMser in the 
clear scientific mind of Huxley. And while one Edinburgh pro- 
fessor (BiacMe) doubted whether lie really ' believed in I'lis own 
bepuKzlements/ an Edinburgh philosopher (Stirling), in acutely, 
but kindly dissecting Hume’s Natural Theology, suggests ■ that 
it was not reEgion but superstition that Hmae was opposing. 
I doubt, this: but at least it is to be recorded that his -own 
character resisted the corrosion of Ms opinions : as Hobbes was 
’'able to win' the/bigh -regard nf Lord Clarencton, so Hume died 
enjoying ihe, esteem. und 'affection of the author of the of 

With "such- ^a:'m€iagre allowance of Theism, howev^*, I;,- 
ought hardly to , have even under this type.' A 
■■ Fart x#, -■ ■’ _ - of Letitta' 0e»P!*' ' ■ ' 
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feelitig of debt owed to him made me reluietant to omit him 
altogether from these pages. ' : , 

MilLj J. S. ; Three Essays m Mdigimii 187S 

The .nineteentli century gaye us Mill:-, -another Empirieist 
of Scottish blood. Like Humej he was a man of wide literary 
culture, of cosmopolitan interest in affairs, keenly interested 
in political philosophy, and a ' master of style, A still 
further resemblance would no doubt have been found in his 
negative attitude to Theology, had we not had from Mill his 
three Esmys. Like Hume's dialogues, they were published after 
the author's death, although they had, in part, at least, been in 
manuscript for years: but the effect was of a contrary kind, 
Hume's seems to have been reserved lest Ms nmny orthodox 
friends should be shocked, Mill's lest he should be charged by 
liis philosophical associates with abandoning them for at least the 
rearguard of orthodoxy in Hatiiral Theology. In his case the 
unexpected was the positive element which had grown in, to his 
views on the great question. 

The interest of these Essays is due to. their context, so to 
speak : to the eminent position in ' the history of culture in tlie 
nineteenth century won by their authox'. It was really a 
remarkable position. Heavily engaged in, an important official 
capacity, home-ediicated, and living in a small but influential 
circle of literary and public men, he was so much a Master that 
in subject after subject as he issued his results they at once 
became text-books for study at the Universities of which he was 
not a member. In Political Economy, Logic, Politics, Ethics, 
the holders of the academic chairs had no chance against him in 
point of influence as teachers. Many Englishmen and Scotch- 
'men of the generation now in authority in public affairs were 
brought up when Mill's influence was at its height, and the 
mark is still visible, but it has almost disappeared from the 
generation now rising. In Mill we see a fine British tradition 
taking, its highest form : Empiricism and Individualism coming 
to ' bloom in Free Trade, and Liberalism, and Inductive Logic ; 
but now being submerged in the Darwinian and Hegelian broad- 
eaing but of human thought. , . ■ ^ ; 

. Of these Essays, tw’o on the' Hature and Utility of Beligion 
■were written in the fifties; the last,,2%^i8?ui, about 1870, three 
years before Ms death. Taking them' together, we find some 
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things that his previous work leads up and others which 
cause surprise. The dissatisfaction with physical nature ex- 
pressed in the firsts and yet the retained trust in liuiiaaii nature, 
made an unstable position for one whose philosophy could only 
find a permanent substance behind physical nature, not in the 
soul of man. In the second Essay the dominance of logic and 
the precedence of truth as the final object of human searcii w’ere 
retamed, along with a growing recognition that it was not solely 
on this line that men sought for guidance in life or often 
found it. But there are protests against ' siiboriiatioii of 
evidence ^ in favour of vrhat men may desire to- believe, and fciie 
admission of imagination to a place of legitimate iiriiiience in 
forming belief is hesitating and grudging. 

The chief change that came was in the intellectual region : 
the force of what intellect could do and the scope for iniluence 
which it could rightly claim was regarded differently. Was Slill 
led to this by any glimpses of the insufficiency of the Empirical 
philosophy ? It does not appear so. In this last Essay he 
reiterates Ms old maxims without any tendency to allow a foot 
of gi*ound for Traditional Inteliectualisni or German Idealism. 
In Theism the Cosmological argument is still disallowed : on liis 
theory of Causation can get only antecedent events in a 
series, in which also a lower thing could quite well * cause ' a 
higher that came after it : ail we can say is that the series seems 
to have commenced, but we can say no more. But here what 
is perhaps his strongest inconsistency asserts itself. He repeats 
his belief in one ' Substance/ which is permanent,— he even says 
^ eternal ’ ; — namely, Matter and Force, as he calls iff. This, he 
thinks, the physical sciences do really disclose, in spite of his re* 
affirmation of the sensational theory of knowledge. But this is 
all: no second Substance embarrasses him, none such appears 
behind the world of Consciousness. The Materiaiistie Influence 
of his writings is, of course, due to this : for the general reader 
is sure to rise from them with an increased respect for that part 
of the universe which is based on a Substance, and a diminished 
re>spaet for that in which all is only transitory and insubstantiaL 
He might therefore fairly be' pressed to mean that the Cosmo- 
logical argument . is effective ■ and that whicii it proves is ■ that 
■Matter is the basi% the;’ som'ee, the first antecedent, the causey 
,the substitute for whafetaost ;men have called the ^ Divine Being.., 
Blit he does not , praas- tlm point, and as he has to' con* 
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caption of a similarly substantial permanent Minci, be clismisseK 
Cosmological proof altogether. , Goncerning ;the OntologicaJ. 
argnineiit he naturally can have little to say: it is still one 
of the most egregious cases of the ^Fallacy of simple inspec- 
tion ' : on Ms theory of what ideas are and wliat facts are, no 
one is concerned to dispute what he says. Of Transcendental 
proof he has nothing further to say — Hegel had been placed 
with Plato, and even with the Vedas, in the chapter on Fallacies 
in Mill's work on Logic, and Mill never saw reason for bring- 
ing him from out of that coinjjany of ‘ Mystics,’ as he names 
them. 

ISTeither the Moral argument nor that from Feeling receives 
admission as a primary factor. Feeling of dependence he thinks 
powerful, but it comes only after Intellectual action, not before 
it, and the Moral argument can only tell us about attributes, 
not about existence. The appeal to Consensus is disallowed : he 
will have no second-hand evidence. 

But where the Essay raised some surprise wns in his finding 
more cogency in the Design argument than he had ever found 
before. His survey of external Jlatiire and of human history 
yields considerable evidence for design : not complete, and with 
some grave exceptions, but still, a preponderating probability : 
and this evidence is of ‘a really scientific character/^ and 
deserves to have influence in the region of belief. And so he 
follows it up to the position of belief in a Creative mind. He 
foresees that the new doctrine of Natural selection may weaken 
the argument again by ' attenuating the evidence/ but he does 
not do more than simply state this. 

Following our Type II. in thus establishing existence by an 
Intellectual argument, he then proceeds to consider what is to be 
learnt about the attributes. Infinity is quite disallowed, it is far 
beyond what can be proved. The Moral argument is then taken 
up : does it enable us to believe that the Creative mind is per- 
fectly Good ? He thinks not, if we try to think that it is also 
ali-powerfiiL The imperfections of the vrorld are set out in a 
passage as strong as that in Hume’s Dialogues, and the inductive 
inference is taken to be conclusive against, the combination of 
Might and Goodness. Inasmuch as the very nature of design 
implies ‘^contrivance/ as against opposing or. resisting power, 
almightiness is given up : and on the other hand the abandon- 
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menfc of complefce goodness is refused : of the alternatives tbere- 
fore, it is Power which is acknowledged to be incomplete, limited, 
set over against another power which tlnvarts it. So wo are 
back on the most ancient track of human tliougiifc; a power 
completely beneficent is behind the world, but it is rreither sole 
creator nor sole governor of it. The duty of man is to take his 
place on the side of the beneficent Power in the perennial con- 
flict between Good and Evil 

Sueh being the result of the inference from evidence, he so 
far repudiates Agnosticism. In a final chapter he steps out 
from Intellect into the field of Imagination: into the region 
of our moral and jesthetic life. He now is prepared to give 
candid recognition to the beneficent effect of allowing such con- 
siderations to influence our belief. As compared with the ‘ moral 
bribery’ and ‘subornation of the understanding’ of Es.say ii., 
we have in ra., “ Literal truth is not the only thing to be , , 
considered.” To retain beliefs because they elevate morals 
and inspire ideals has become to him even a mark of 
‘ wisdom.’ 

He is very fair in disallowing many of the stock charges 
brought against the influence of Eeligion, but as he himself goes ' ' 
on to withdraw from its sphere much of what has been done in 
its name as really due to social opinion and ordinary morality, 
he feels no need for himself to go beyond a Eeligion of Humanity, 
even in the region of imagination and sentiment. 

All that Theism can claim for this final delivemnee is that 
Mill has consented to a partial removal of the case from the 
closed court of logical estimation of evidence, and that within even . 
that court he has parted from Atheism and Agnosticism to the 
extent of seeing enough evidence for a Creative Mind. Against 
this must he set the ultimate limitation of Creative power : his , ' ■ 
reiteration that ‘Matter and Force’ is eternally in the back- 
ground, and not Mind ; and his own contentment, in the realm ' 
of Imagination and Feeling, with a world-view in which humanity 
is the highest object of regard, its welfare tlie highest goal of , . 
-effort. • ' - ■ , , 

There are. in .these Essays some indications that the grave apd 
sincere conscientiousness of Mill had its reward. In a sense he 
died young:-' there was- -within- him, a, -germ which Ins span of 
life did not suffice to mature. True, no other intellectual vision 
was clearly attamed; Jiy,Inni - than hie old logic gave. , But , the 
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old Individualism was straggling wMi' aniplei^ views: in tlie 
eloquent passage on Authority' in Essay m, as in those on 
Socialism in Ms later Economic writings, and the passages on 
social influence in Morals which glisten in his Uiilitariamsm^ 
we see a grow-iiig recognition of the moral and imaginative sides 
of life : and prospects open out of more spacious fields into which 
his earnest and solid mind might have carried him had another 
period of m.ental activity been permitted him. 

and Hume there were strong likenesses, not 
least in their singxilar ability to rest intellectually on the 
narrowest ridge of philosophy which has ever satisfied British 
minds, there was also a difference. The gravity and pellucid 
sincerity of Mill was the mark of a nobler character than 
Hume's. The expression of his views in a Dialogue in which 
the most careful reader is mystified as to wMat belief the writer 
is recommending, if any at all, on so grave a subject as Eeiigion 
was below Mill altogether : no man can speak of sophistries in 
connection with Ms name. 

§ 4. The ' Eeiigion of ffimnanitg * 

This is perhaps the most com^enient place for a few words 
upon this claimant for admission as a Eeiigion. The claim to 
be considered a Eeiigion is itself a significant tribute to the 
change of front on the part of non-tlieists as compared with their 
tone in the eighteenth century : there is now a disposition, on 
the part even of objectors, to claim instead of repudiating the 
association ; that which was for a time regarded as the product 
of imposture on the part of a section of mankind, and either 
of puerility or sheer imbecility in the rest, is now asked to per- 
mit its terminology, and not a few" of its rites, to be borrowed 
even by those who stand aloof. But the claim- is resisted from 
nearly’all quarters, and from the point of view of historical inquiry 
the resistance is justified. If Oek is ■ to be made identical in ' 
■ meaning with ap0pm^o% the bulk of previous literatme will be . 
misread, language will be trifled with, and the means by which 
common ’ iiitercoiirse is maintained and the thoughts of men 
' rendered intelligible to one another will be endangered. Man- 
■kind/ is plainly in antithesis to ‘ Deity ' and' .not a species 'or 
form of ii There is an ample supplj'-'df ■ terms and phrases 
without 'IMs perversion 'of traditional'usag^ : if ' a man considers 
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that all theology fails, he may still be a ‘ patriot,’ a ‘ lorer of 
men,’ and surely these noble designations may suffice the man 
to %Thoni the phenomenal -ys-orld is all in all. 

Those who have endeavoured to retain the phtiiseology of 
religion while really standing on philanthropy have not been 
numerous in Britain. The little band of Comtists, especially 
Bridges and Congreve, have just been sufficient to show that 
England has a place for every form of opinion : Cotter Moriaon’s 
mind was a torso ; Mr. Frederic Harrison has long been listened 
to with the respect due to his broad philanthropy and iiis 
literary eminence, but he is too honest not to have been obliged 
sooner or later to throw off the mask. This he was driven to 
do in the heat of a controversy with Mr. Speiseer : “ I have no 
wish,” he burst out at length, “ to ‘ woraliip ’ Humanity in any 
other sense than as a man worships his own father and mother.” ^ 
Precisely so ; then why go on using such words as ‘ worship ’ 
and ‘ religion ’ when ‘ honour and love ’ and ‘ filial affection ’ are 
at hand to. express what is meant ? Toclaim the term ‘religion' 
for fihal duty while refusing Mr. Spencer’s request to be allowed 
to apply it to the Unknowable Infinite, can only be called a new 
test of orthodoxy invented and applied by Mi'. Harrison himself. 


GEorjiE Efjor 

It was not really different with ' George Eliot ' : her position is 
quite simple : as an Artist she was interested in cliaracterj and her 
philosophy is a simple Humanism. There is interest to English 
men and women in seeing how the questions of Theism looked to 
this great writer, and we can ascertain tliis without kiviag to 
enter upon a laborious gleaning from the field of her fiction. 
She has herself given a succinct expression to it in a Bklogiie, 
or rather a Symposium, written, in blank verse, in 1874, under 
the title A College Breakfast Party? 

George Eliot sets forth in this some alternative philosophies 
of life. The Epicurean is there, who holds tl'iat a butterfly 
which speculated on its existence would be living in worse sort 
than if it followed its deepest wisdom, which is simply that of 
being 

sipping,, niawylngi bntfcerUj.’* 

This- positi'OB m set aside -by an mteiiocufeir, wiio declines to 
measure man by wliat'is'ywise'fdr a butterfly. Then speaks a 

^ MMke/tiih 1SB4* ' . '' ^ July, 
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Priest, who suggests what is' equivalent to a Theism of 
Win-™ ", , ■ 

^®Tlie strong bias wMoli we name tbe'Sonl, 

Tliorigb fed and clad by dissoluble wayeSj 
Has antecedent quality, and rules 
By veto or <!oiisent the strife of tboiight, 

Slaking aiBltrament wbat we call faith. 

On being pressed farther, the Priest advances from this to 'a 
counsel of obedience to the Church because of a 'Pi^eseiice 
vdiich it carries/ and of the claims for obedience which it 
categorically puts forth : after which he takes liis leave. 

His counsel is then criticised as not including a criterion for 
diseriniinating between superstition and tyranny on the one 
hand, and legitimate faith and submission on the other. 
Another speaker then stands up for Individualism in belief, of 
the Moral Intuitive kind : while another goes with him as to tlie 
Individualism, but would replace Moral intuitions by Taste. 
The next speaker is permitted to denounce PMlanthropism with 
a releiitlessness which shows that George Eliot herself had 
not adopted her own final creed without close scrutiny and 
clear-eyed perception of at least some of the objections to it. 
Social Opinion, as giving the final standard of Good, is but 
Custom, she makes this speaker say — 

“Your social Good, 

Like other deities by turns supreme, 

Is transient reflex of a prejudice, 

Anthology of causes and effects 
To suit the mood of fanatics who lead 
The mood of tribes or nations.” 

All Optimist follows, who takes the ground that the de- 
nouncer of j)bilanthropy had underestimated the actual good 
attainable and attained : the man who enjoys the large benefits 

of social life 

“ And yet denies 

A human good worth toiling for, is cursed 
■\Vitli worse negation than the poet feigned 
In Mephistopheles,” 

A further defence of Social Good is made by reference to the 
powerful and beneficent elements in the moral and spiritual 
nature of man, in the life of ‘ duty, love, submission, fellowship.’ 
If the transitory character of human good is urged, if 

“ the small arc of Being we call man 

Is neaiAts mergence” 
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then the very sorrows and woes involved by the approaching 
death of all the hnman' race might give rise to 

“ A worship, rites, and passionate piety . . . 

The sacramental rites of fellowship 
In common woe.” 

This might well have been the end of the dialogne, as it is 
its climax as an exposition : but the advocate of Taste, a,s Art 
and Poetry, is allowed another speech, to be subjected to another 
criticism, before it ends. The broad meaning of the whole is 
that Rational argument cannot establish Theism, that no Empirical 
assertion avails, and therefore that a substitute must be soxrght, 
which, after criticism, is found in the copious variety of the 
social life of mari, especially as enriched and elevated by Art 
and Literature. Without the Hegelianism of her early teachers, 
Strauss and Feuerbach, George Eliot could hardly have attained 
her position so clearly, no doubt ; but in this dialogue there is 
the enrichment due to her own prolonged meditations and to 
her own power of literary expression. 

§ 5 

Schiller, F. C, S, : BiMks of tM SphinTf 2»i<i ecL, 1S04 

The main point of this brightly written book is the explicit 
acquiescence in a conception of a Divine Being who is limited, 
finite, even imperfect. 

The basis is the finite and limited world ; not all things, but 
what we know of them ; a world which began and will oomc to 
an end ; this is what science tells us of, and metaphysics, Dr. 
Schiller thinks, knows no more. The ontologiciil position is 
that of Spiritual Pluralism: the ultimate realities are selves, 
souls, spiritual beings, in immense numbers, acting and reacting 
upon one another. Matter he spiritaalises: and the world is a . 
process in Time. 

The inference to a Cause is by the Quaai-transeendental 
process : a. hypothesis is required to account for. the world- 
processes, as Neptune was discovered through the need for 
accounting for certain astronomical facta : only in the ease of 
Theism it is not residual- phenomena but the character of the 
whole process for. which .the hypotlietieal cause is sought. A 
supra-phenomenal cause .is the only possible hypothrais, he . 
holds: and yet he wiJl nift- regard this as a', completely cogent 
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proof, for it is an alteniative as fcoMihe -choioe.of winch there is 
some discretion; Intellect %?ill not speak out with irresistible 
demand, and Will has its place in the final decision. 

Mr. Schiller's view of this (hypothetical) Cause is that it is 
self-existent, but in holding that a self-existing , Cause can be 
imperfect and finite be occupies a peculiar position. This is all 
that he claims, liowever; a Cause sufficient for a finite and 
imperfect world may itself be finite and imperfect. 

The order of the world is teleological, a view which he holds 
to be commended by the theory of Evolution : the world-process 
is a fact, exhibiting movement towards an end as vfell as from a 
beginning. When the Moral order is taken into account, as it 
must be, then we see that there is Moral character in the Cause : 
the teleological inference to Divinity is plain. 

He asserts immanence : the cause works within phenomena ; 
and perBonality, a volitional causal activity ; or snper-inrsomlity, 
if that be regarded as a better term ; and Goodness, it works 
for Good. We have therefore Immanence, Personality, Glood- 
ness, plainly, and a claim is made on peculiar grounds for 
Self-existence and Transcendence ; only Infinity is expressly 
excluded. 

The rejection of Infinity needs attention. The world Mr 
Schiller holds to be defined and limited : with a beginning and a 
probable termination. It is also imperfect, its realities are ordy 
becomings, and it is in Time, wdiich itself is imperfect, a limita- 
tion of the Eternity of wffiich at least we have an ideal. He 
thinks that it is these very imperfections which set us thinking, 
it is ' the discordant aspect of facts ' which gives ' the impetus to 
thought.' But, surely, this is a perversion of the ground of 
philosophising : it is in so far as things tend to perfection that we 
W'ant to know about them, not because of their deficiencies or of 
the difficulty of harmonising them. In politics we have learned 
that if ail men were wise and rich and industrious the task mf 
Government would not be gone, organisation for higher ends 
than individuals could accomplish would be required still; 
Mathematics works on the supposition of perfect triangles ; if all , 
■water were pure there would still be a chemistry, if all thoughts 
correct, a logic : if all the facts of the world were in their nature 
completed, facts, Metaphysics wmiild still have its place. And so 
for a finite world in wdiich spiritual realities appear, if these were 
working to the utmost of their capacities, there wmiild still be 
25 
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need for inference to' a siip0r«-pi:ieiioiiieB.al Cause. Biib wirji 
Ms resort to imperfections as the data on wiiicb lie reasons, it m 
not surprising that in the super-plieiiomenal which Mr. Schiller 
reaches, the character of imperfection is retaiiietl He certainly 
has the courage of his opinions : the siiper-pheiionieiiiil is involved 
in all the weaknesses and the suffering of creation, anrl, together 
with the souls of the men and the world at large, is the Biihjeet 
of. RedemptioB'.'! 

Mr, Schiller does not stand iirrnly on Eeasoin frir Theism: 
he says, indeed, that the world does not appear to Ijc self-caiiBed, 
self-supporting, or self-sufficing : and that the inference to a 
self-existing being is necessitated/ Lis certain as any of oiir 
inferences can be/^ And yet he concludes the hook by 
saying that it is a hypothesis, and that a man can reject it 
In spite of its explanatory power. Either the Pessiniisjii 
whieh follows upon the failure of explanation or the Theism 
which is built upon its success can be fontelleetually war- 
rantee}/ 

In his treatment of the Infinite and Aiisolute — witli which lie 
advises us to dispense, as not inferrible, and only a source of 
embarrassment — Mr. ScMlIer does not touch the true Infinite 
which coexists with finitudes, noi' the true Absolute. When 
he deals with Perfection he seems to conic nearer to tiieiii, Iiiit 
he goes on to’ hold that this is only an Ideal to ’which the 
Eeal tends, and he will not accept Perfectihui as a character of 
reality even for the super-phenomenal Ijeing. fn short, to 
him it is finitucle and imperfection which are marks of reality, 
and this he holds to be true both for phciioineiia md super- 
phenomenon. 

The wTitcr is strong in his appeal to agnostics and posi- 
tivists to adopt this much of Theism, but, after all, is it onytiiiiig 
more than an invitation to them to improve their pheno-^ 
menalism, not to abandon it ? As a Eational Theism it falls 
far below what the problem requires ; wdiile Ethical Tlieisni will 
regard it as equally unable to account for tin? immicthm that 
the Meal is the Eeal Mr. Schiller will say that these Theisms 
seek the unattainable : but there is sufficient of the idealist 
in him. to prevent Min' from blaming those who are more 
venturesome than Mmaelf, even they have to share wifetrMfo the 
epithet fot)maUtfo/‘'#Mch he does. not wholly disclaim: 

' . .V ^ zn,:in. r '' ' ' m. ~ ■ ' ^ 
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§6 

Sfesoei^ Hbbbeet : The SyWhdh Phiimophyt eapeeially MrM .Primfpks ; 
and Articles in Mmtemth Omturyi 1B84 

It might not have been thought likely by readers of this book 
that any English thinker would have been found to proclaim a 
Theism of which the only constituent was the belief in Infinity. 
We have so many writers who reject it, so many who ignore it, 
and so many who fail to establish it in any obvious way, that it 
might almost seem as if it were merely to fill a vacant place in a 
series of possibilities that a Theist should a,ppear to whom 
Infinity is at once the beginning and the end of the doctrine of 
God. This is, however, the position of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Mr. Spencer's theory of knowledge is purely empirical : he 
attempts to give it a universal character by reference to the 
conception of Evolution ; but this is really quite irrelevant : the 
history of an aggregate of particulars is quite another tliirig from 
the exposition of a true universal. It was from an empirical 
point of view that Eeligion won his regard : and we need not he 
surprised at the consequence of this in the range which lie is 
led to assign to it. He may be said to have come to it from 
the Consensus direction. As an observer he w^as aware of the 
extent of religious belief and of the intensity with which it has, 
as a matter of fact, played its part in human history : as an 
Evolutionist he Vvas not prepared to acquiesce in regarding either 
as trivial or fictional a belief so prevalent and so persistent. To 
set up either priestcraft or statecraft as capable of producing a 
force of such a character might be possible to suj)erficial or angry 
men, but not to an unprejudiced observer. '' A candid examina- 
tion of the evidence quite negatives the doctrine maintained by 
some, tlmt creeds are priestly inventions.” 

His condensed statement iji opening his system indicates the 
foiiowiiig |)Ositioiis : - — 

Any hiimaii belief which h,as been accepted '.originally con- 
tained, and perhaps still contains, some small amount of 
verity'; . ■ 

Length of <!iiration and width of ' diffusion increase the 
presuniption ; ' , ■ ' - ■ ' . 

‘ PereBiiiai and ' nearly or not quite univeml ' beliefs iriust be 
ranked -very highly : ‘Mife is impossible - unless through a certain 
^ Mfd Fart l. CJmp. i. , _ ' / , , • ^ 



agreement- between internal eonvictioiis and external citcimi- 
stances '' ; 

Eeference to ' authority ' is no eoiinter-explanatioii of a belief, 
for ' a general congrnity mth the %^arious other beliefs of those 
who receive it' is proved even by acceptance without critical 
examination. Even if majorities are usually wrong, they ha^ve 
usually not been entirely wrong." 

The assertion that religious ideas are products of religious 
sentiment is no explanation : for whence come the sen tiin eats ? 
It is ill this vein of ^ catholic thinking ' that he then sets out 
upon an inquiry into religious belief. 

He proceeds by his Abstraction Method of Knowledge. The 
'Various religious beliefs are to be brought together and compared: 
tlie multiform elements to be kid aside one alter the other, as 
aoeidentai, until at length we get clown to the common and 
therefore essential element found in ail. “ The soul of tnitli " 
exceeds in abstractness the most abstract religious doctrines ; 
and this part of the inquiry ends with the eiiiiiiciatioii of the 
‘ ultimate religious truth ' that tliere is a ' mystery * which - is 
' utterly inscrutable/ Science agrees : it too lias its mysteries, 
its imbecilities/^ 'Force, Space, and Time pass all imderstanciiiigh- 
here then m the reconciliation betaveeii Ihdigioii and Science, — 


So far we have lieen led by examination of the actual 
contents of the ideas exhibited in tlie religions iif laaiikiiiil' 
The next 'step is to go to work 'rationally/^ Iw which Mr. 
Spencer means ' by deduction from the nature of our iiitelligenee/ 
There has been a good deal of hard braiii“Woi*k given to this 
kind of ' rational ' process ; with varied results. Mr. Spencer, 
however, has not time to write a history of pliilosophj", and his 
mind is evidently already made up, for he proceeds to put forth, 
the only view worth listening to, the tlien recent doctrine of Sii" 
William Hamilton, especially as 'more popularly presented by 
Mansel:'^ and some quotations are given. It is given as A tie- 
smonstrating the necessarily relative character* of human diiiow- 
ledge. He had before' given considerations derived from analysiB 
of the ' product ■*’ of - though t~but very briefly, and’ he now ;aficfe' 
tn Hamilton and;. .Mansel rv eonfiFBiatioii from the fact that in 

, - »l)hapte*iw' ' ' 

deilveTed ,iii 3858 ; Fkd 'iyiMijfit% tliisi t4 

.subscriber?? 1800 . 
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knowledge we class * tilings, and to class them there must be 
'likenesses': the Infinite ' and, the Absolute’ cannot be like aiij- 
thing else, therefore they cannot be ' classed and cannot be 
known. And there is still another consideration, that thinking 
as a process of life is purely relative, being an adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations. 

This inetaphysic seems to land ns wholly within relativity. 
What then becomes of the Mystery ? Mr. Spencer departs from 
Hamilton and Maiisel as not putting quite enough into their 
premises : besides definite consciousness there is indefinite^ besides 
complete thoughts there are thoughts which it is impossible to 
complete,” and yet which are real, in the sense that they are 
'' normal affections of the intellect ” : and this he thinks Hamilton 
and Mansel do in some places allow* for. In short, the Ilelati\^e 
implies the Non-Eelative, or else the Eelative itself becomes 
‘ Absolute.' And so w'e have the doctrine of a knowledge wdiich 
is only of the relative, but for that very reason gives us know- 
ledge of an Absolute ; and this is identical with the Mystery found 
as the common element in all religious ideas. 

Its existence, then, is knowm : everything else about it 
unknown and incapable of being known by us, and the favourite 
designation is now ' the Unknowable.’ 

Is there any need to criticise this doctrine ? Hardly, unless 
we are to embark in metaphysical inquiry. The reader has 
really only to mark (1) what function is assigned to knowing as 
a factor of belief, (2) of what kind of knowing Mr. Spencer is 
speaking : if he accepts these, then liis conclusion seems a very 
carefully ^ demonstrated ’ one. So that we may put it : If a man 
regards knowdng as the sole mental activity concerned in pro- 
ducing belief, and if he considers that knowing is exhaustively 
described in the empirical, abstraction-forming process which 
Mr.' Spencer follows, then he may be disposed to accept the 
Unknowable, the Mystery, as the supreme content of religious 
belief. , He will perhaps stumble a little at that point where 
Mr.’ Spencer gets out on to a sort of marshland of indefinite 
consciousness; he may desire to learn a little more of that, as 
containing possibilities of something better than ' knowing-’;' and 
this may trouble him when he remembers that he is invited to 
step on 'to that dubious surface in order to coma into contact 
"'with the Mystery which had seemed tq be unreachable bn tlie 
solid ground of relativity, ■ 
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' U'jilcaowabies however, as is fclie Absoliito. the need i^! 
bringing it into soree rela-tion witli Seioiiee ' urged M.r. Sjjeiicer 
to some Yciitiii'es of penetration iuto its recesses. line! 

OiBBipreseiice asserted, and Power: and he even slips iiii-o tiie 
old term Cause: it becomes, the Ultimate Cause. Later oip we 
have Eternity, and Power expressed more coneretely as Eiungy, 
so timt it is ‘the Infinite and Eternal Energy.* Bid. this is all. 
We might have expected some addition from Jus Eihies, for there 
we are led to a doctrine of absoluteness or Perfection as neces- 
sary to complete a true Ethical system, and this might have 
been carried up iuto the Absolute as well as Energy, one would 
think. But Mr, Spencer avoids doing that. 

Two criticisms suggest themselves. First, Ofin Mr. Spencer 
really hold the Eelativity of knowledge and the eoiiception of an 
Infaiite together? Of a knower who knows only relativities, 
including himself, and cannot possibly kiiow^ more, there is 
nothing else to be said : but if he profess^es to know that he is 
relative, and therefore, by mere correlation, that tliere is some- 
thing over against all relatives which is not relative, then the doc- 
trine of Eelativity is abandoned : in this ease it would be better 
frankly to admit that the conception of this correlative infinite 
constitutes knowledge, and then set to wiuk to sec what tJuit 
may imply. But Mr. Spencer tries to eoiiibiiie his thoroiighgoinig 
Eelativity with the doctrine that we know something which is not 
relative, and therefore is not capable of being kiiowin Secondly, 
Mr. Spencer has been led by liis naturalist method to respect 
the voice of mankind in its tiefereuee to Eeligion, and this 1ms 
led him to seek for the ground of the deference. But does lie at ' 
[ill sati.sfy himself, or make good to other mimls, that this bare 
Infinity, or rather IJiiknowability, is the ground of this prevalent 
... belief, ?.,:Ahat it is. the one single and sole hictor which is present 
in all ideas of a Divine Being ? It may he so : but the history 
of Eeligions 3nust be very thoroughly eearelied anci bring a. very 
definite" testimony if we are to accept it. For it is in itself ^ 
astonishing to learn that the thought of an iiii])ersonality wholly 
inscrutable, with neither moral nor spiritual naiiire or cimracter, 
Ims been the prime and universal factor in tin?, religious beliefs hi 
'/mankincl To rnost men it would appear that this is. rather the' last 
. result of abstraction,: has Jar removed from operative iiilliience' as 
■ aiiy 0theiH>^3:elymetaphyBie4d conception would he acknowledged 
to bp; '.A ^dndicatipii./pf Aleligious belief which preweds bj. 
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emptying tlie object of worship pf all known eharaeter, and assign- 
ing to , it ^ only a position of inscrutability, ' is as far areniOYed 
from referring to experience as the ' method, of any dogmatist 
could be, ' ' ' 

Mr. Spencer suggests Spinoza. There is One DiTine Being 
rtnd two series of phenomena, Consciousness and, according to 
Mr. Spencer, ’ Force ' — the dualism between these being resolved 
by the ' two-aspect ' theory. And like Spinoza, with his Sub- 
stance either infinitely Mi or infinitely empty, according to the 
point of view, Mr. Spencer regards the Infinite source of piieno- 
iiiena as emptiness itself, an abyss in which phenomena grow 
paler and paler on our approach, until knowledge fades av/ay. 

In some places Mr. Spencer evidently fails to observe his 
own boundary-line between Eeligion and Science, given by the 
distinction between the Unknowable Eeality and the Known 
phenomena. He claims that religious sentiments are expanded 
by the growth of science. P>ut he is too logical to stand by this, 
and when pressed he acknowledges that he must not admit into the 
sphere of religion either ' worship,' ' devotion,' ' prayer,' ' hope/ or 
' consolation ' ,* ^ these cannot attach to the Unknowable, ])ut must 
belong to the scientific and historical observer in so far as they 
are retained at all. In his reply to Mr. Frederic Harrison he 
rejects Humanity as a possible object of religious devotion : it is 
not a conscious unity, and therefore is no true object at all ; and 
neither as an aggregate nor in its individual members does it 
excite veneration. Of religious sentiments there remain only 
two, ' awe ' and ‘ wonder ' : a reduction in the ^Estlietie sphere 
consistently parallel with the reduction of content in the idea of 
the Object of Eeligion : a belief on its intellectual side is 
contracted to acknowledgment of Mystery, so on the side of 
Feeling it is contracted to Awe. Has it any Practical or Ethical 
side ni all ? Mr. Spencer maintains that he differs from Mansel 
in being positive, not negative, in his doctrine of the Infinite of 
wdiieh man may, naj^ must, think: he claims that his ans'wer is 
an Everlasting, Yes : ^ but to what question is it an answ-er ? To 
what demand of life ? of practical aim ? of Feeling ? Simply 
that’ we must feel atm as we think of a Eeality which our know- , 
ledge cannot grasp, which in no. way affects us in our lives, and 
is, oil its part, utterly beyond reach of aught that we can think, 
or feel, or do. 

^ Hovem . IJ.. July, 1884. 
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§ 7 

Beaiuky, B. H.: Jjiimro.ncf', avd EmiUy, 38S;) 

Ifc is not easy to give an aeconnfc of this Essay for the purpose 
of Tlieism ; the aim. is philosophical, and tire nietliod is not simple. 
It does not profess to be a complete treatise, bub to be a criticism 
of firindplcs rather than a eonstrnction : but the eritioisrn involves 
HO much construction that the net rewulfc is a contribution to 
positive thought. Again, the whole inquiry is what might be 
regarded as Theistic, although the nomenclature is different : it 
is an inquiry into the ultimate meaning of the world and its 
relation to the Absolute, or, as ilr. Bradley calls it, of Appear- 
ance and its relation to Eeality. If we .substituted the term 
‘ Divine Being ’ for ‘ Eeality ’ we should see how much the 
book contains of wliafc would occupy us in a Theological 
inquiry. 

Mr. Bradley aims at explaining what the true conception of 
Eeality must he. That there is Eeality is not doubtetl: it is 
the grasping it by thought which is to be inquired into ; he says 
“ The end of metaphv'sics is to understand the univer.se, to find 
a way of thinking about facts in general which is free fi’om 
contradiction.”^ Thought is regarded as having a standard: 
intelligence possesses a criterion of what Eeality jutsst be: the 
criterion is a double one. (i.) The demand for self-consistency, in* 
herent harmony, absence of ‘ internal jar,’ is an inexorable demand. 
How this demand cannot be satisfied by any of the facts of 
experience as they stand : attempts to claim reality for Primary 
qualities of matter, for example, for matter itself, for spree and 
time, even for self, all fail ; “ the self is, no doubt, the highest 
form of experience which we harm, but, for all that, it is not a 
true form : it does not give the facts as they are in reality ; 
and, as it gives them, they are appearance, appearance and 
error.” These, then, are all stamped with self-inconsistency 
and therefore are only Appearances, (ii.) The second criterion 
is Comprehensiveness: nothing in the world of Appearances 
can possibly be left out of Eeality. 

, Of the method which takes' the sum of appearances for, 
Eeality— Phenomenalism— ^he is liighly contemptuous; “But, 
when Phenomenalism Joses, its head and, becoming blatant, steps 
forward as a theory of ■ first principle.s, then it is really not 
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respectable. The best that can 'be 'said' 'of' itB- pretensions is fcliali 
they are ridiculous.” 

Are we then, to go outside experience ■■ in order to satisfy 
Thought ? This is impossible, and therefore there seems an 
affinity with Mr. Spencer, who speafes of a Eeality which yet is 
unknowable* But Mr. Bradley is equally opposed to this. A 
Eeality which could not be known would be one which could not 
appear, and so appeaianees — ie. experience — would be out of 
eoniiectioii with it, and in fact the supposed Reality would be a 
■ phantasy : or, ' as Mr. Bradley puts it, '-Mr., Spencer’s attitude 
towards his Unknowable strikes me- as :a pleasantry, the point of 
which lies in its imconsciousness.” ^ 

Eeality is, and it must be considered to be able to cqrjna/r, 
and to it all appearances belong. But if it is not the sum of 
these appearances, what else is it ? It is .all these and more; 
they, in all their content, are not : '.they are not complete, 
rbut^oniy .partial; they constantly advance' in- scope and fulness 
yofm^ yet they can never reach. Reality ; but always 

remain only ai)pearances of it. 

But are there no assignable characters of Eeality ? Yes : 
three. (1) It is a single system, oTOing all appearances, every 
element of the universe, far more than are known to us ; (2) it 
holds all appearances, and the Anore,’ harmoniously and con- 
sistently ; and (3) it includes seiitiency : in the sense that Thought 
and Feeling and Will are all in it : and therefore he is not afraid 
to call it an Individual. In these characters Reality is a demand, 
a necessity, of Thought : that is all, but for Metaphysic it is 
sufficient. Mr. Bradley says he does not know whether this is 
Realism or Idealism: but perhaps he will not object to bis 
readers deciding from its appearance to them, and a comparison 
with the Cairds makes it clear that in its broad features it is 
Trmiseendentali or, as John Caird calls it, Speculative Idealism. 

The Moral basis is clearly laid out. In bis earlier EtMad 
SkidicB the last chajiter closed with a lucid and vigorous 
indication of the passage from Moral consciousness to the 
necessity of Religion. Ethics ends in a point of view which 
cannot be final,” “ the claim remains in the end a mere claim ” 
therefore reflection on morality leads us beyond it ” : “ morality 
issues in religion,” in a sphere where the ideal miust be 
iml This Idealistic inference is here , reinforced with hmiinous 
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phrases* The good we know is defective: it is relative, buIv 
ordinate, self-con tradictoiy, it cannot be made perfect as it 
stands, it requires transmutation : it is tlierefore only appearance. 
But that the Reality is absolutely Good, Perfect, is a demand of 
our moral Eeasom 

The basis of Feeling is insisted upon, Giir desire for 
r 3 ompleteness or perfection in our sensible experience in the way 
of pleasure or happiness is never satisfied, and yet we hold to 
the reality of Perfection in this aspect of life also. Tliis lioldness 
in vindicating an independent place for sensibility is perhaps a 
chief' distinguishing mark of’ Mr. Bradley from others in this 
school. But Mr. Bradley is emphatic in separating the three 
factors of experience : he insists that moral ideals do not involve 
the necessity of corresponding existence, of giving theoretical 
truth, of compelling speculative assent. Act so or be dissatisfied, 
says Morality : well, you 7}my he dissatisfied^ replies Intellect, but 
this decides nothing about existence: but when Intellect says 
Think so, it is Think so, or be false, ix, take the non-existent to 
exist.'^ Morality must not dictate to the Intellect : and, on the 
other hand, it could not itself accept dictation, and profess to be 
satisfied when it was not so : it would still assert its ought to he 
in spite of all that Intellect tells of what is. And with Sensibility 
similarly; our desires for pleasure, our dissatisfaction with pain 
or wdth a balance of pain, impel us to look out for perfect 
happiness. But Mr. Bradley can see no direct roa,d from any one 
of these to any other : there is no way of showing that perfect 
Goodness (believed in through Morality) and perfect TIappineSvS 
(hoped for through Sensibility) exist for Intellect. 

But because the lines are separate it does not follow that tliey 
do not combine : and so he builds the three into the positive 
Idea of Eeality. He makes no claim that the demand' 'of 
Intellect should stand alone : he strongly repudiates any claim 
for superiority as a * deplorable error.' It may be ' preferred^ 
but there is no compulsion that it should be. In fact, our main 


wants — -for truth and life and ’ for beauty and goodness—miist 


all seek . satisfaction, but each on its own line. And we have 
seen that this consummation must ' somehow be experience, ’and 
be individual .Every' element of the universe, sensation, -feelihgy ' 
Ihoiight, and ^ will ihitst, be, included within one comprelienalve ■ 


Sentience. Again^ have i!the general idea, of a total expeii-^ ' ' 
' y ' b?. Preface am! |j, 159. ' /' 
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c3iiGe, where will ebcI thought and feeling, -may -all once more be 


one ” ^ And so the Absolute is before ns ■ ideally, in its iiiniii 
foaki, res, anti 'A)ur f3or)c]iisioin so ,far as it goes, is real know-' 
ledge ” of it, ^ positive knowledge built, on experic^nce/ - unity 
which transeencls and yet contains every manifold experience.” 
And the result is ‘ certain ' ; ‘ inevitable ■when we try to think 
consistently/ 

He tlien proceeds to confront objections and diflienlties, and 
at the close reaffirms his confidence in the conclusion — ‘‘ to doubt 
it is logically impossible/’ 

We have, then, in Mr. Bradley’s conception of the Eeality 
both Transcendence and Iniinanence : Immanence, because a 
wholly Transcendent Thing is itself ' ridiculous ’ ; Transcendence, 
for the sum total of appearances is only just wbat it is, and 
Reality is something more. As to Infinity, it is obvious that this 
idea is present all along, only Mr. .Bradley prefers the designation, 
the Absolute. Necessity is of the very essence ,of the object of 
Ms search, and, as we Iiave seen, he considers that it is fomid. 
As to . Pe.rsonaIity, his decision is, in terms, against it : Of 
course the Absolute has personality, but it fortunately possesses 
so much more, that to call it personal wmiild be as absurd as to 
call it moral.” It is somewffiat a question of terms. If Mr. 
Bradley will not allow the term Mnoral,’ though he lias included 
Goodness, he is iinreasonahle in his rejection : and it would be 
quite easy to show that ' personality,’ in the sense in w-hich 
Pheism requires it, is not repudiated by him. Tic includes 
■ Thought, Feeling, Will — Sentience as lie calls it : and every 
instructed Theist understands that if these are expressed in 
human forms they are not in those forms predicable of the 
Infinite Being, but they are there emineAitly in an infinite 
instead of a finite manner : only, they are there. Spiritual Theism 
will therefore claim Mr, Bradley as being on its side when 
he ends Ms book as follows: “We may fairly close tMs work 
,by insisting that Eeality is spiritual. . Outside of spirit 
there, is, not, and there cannot be, -any reality, and the more 
^ That, anything is spiritual, so' much the more is it veritably 
real/’ , ^ 

, 'But it is not easy to reconcile This reading .of him .with' the 
mthiessness of his cutting ' appearances ’ aw^ay from 'Eeality in 
• some places. At tiineB he says, and',, must, say, on. his prineiples* 
ip. uo, ‘‘^p. im. . . - ■ s-P. 173. 
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that Eeality iiiciudes them all : at others they seem to be reftisexl 
admission. But if every known quality is refused admission as a 
predicate, as being self-contradictory when affirmed absolutely,- — 
in other words, if every attribute of hnniaiiity is excluded from 
Eeality, if personality as we Imow it is repudiated, if goodness as 
we liiiow it is to be left out, together with beauty and happiness, 
and if the excision of these has been preceded by the 
excision of time and space and matter and self, — he is in plain 
peril of standing on an edge and looking out either upon an 
abyvsmal void, or else an indefinable and impenetrable ' solid/ 
as he may prefer, for it would be all the same. And thus 
doubt is thrown over his whole result, as not distinguishable, 
so far as the interest of Theism is concerned, from Nescience 
itself. Professor Seth^ considers that Mr. Bradley runs past 
Spmo;!:a to Erigena, to Neo-Platonism, to Brahmanism. My 
' own impression is that the admission of ' Sentience * does in 
itself mark a difierence, upon which Mr. Bradley might take 
a firmer stand. When he speaks of the qualities of human 
sentience as transcended and transmuted in the Absolute, 
although by the nature of the case we cannot follow up any 
process, we feel that the position is tenable. And as Mr. Bradley 
sums up by declaring the Eeality to be ‘ spiritual/ we wdll take 
it that he does testify for spiritual Theism in spate of the 
counter-assertions. Is it an impertinence to suggest to m 
original thinker that a consideration of the canon of ‘ application 
of terms of human thought to the Deity,' formulated by Aquinas, 
and never surpassed in penetrative and judicious subtlety, might 
relieve the vacillation and inconsistency which is the great 
defect of Mr. Bradley's work as it stands ? 

Mr. Bradley works as a philosopher and uses philosophical: 
terminology for the most part But as Aristotle called Theology 
.■what was afterwards known as Metaphysics, we are making no;, 
strain in calling this a Theological treatise; and in regarding it ' 

; as a most important contribution to nineteenth century Theism. ’ 
Eeligion he regards as related to Theology, much as the Cairds 
do. Imagina'tion comes into Eeligion^ and Fear and Admiratipn 
.carried to a high degree, and our Esthetic nature generallj^' 
Td Will he does not. allow the primacy ckinied for^ it in;' other: 
■quarters but characterises, 'resort to it as’"a' wouM-be refuge; 
for ’the troubled in phEdsophy-H^:, this is in philosophy; , but '.ip " 
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Religion it may Iiave a better clainij and althoiigli he docs^ not 
saj so himself 3 it is consonant with what he -says of Eeligioii to 
say it for him. 

The book is irregular as a philosophical treatise: the antJior 
allows himself all sorts of liberties with style, which is cramped 
and rugged as Browning’s in places, with epithets on adverse 
opinions after the freest manner of Carlyle. But ,it is .at . least 
English : it provides its leading phrases for itself, amd has not 
the Anglo-German character of . the other, chief writings of the 
Transcendentalist school. 

Regarded as our most considerable recent statement of what 
Metaphysics can offer us for Theology, - it is - notable. It has 
much that can ])e taken as a declaration on , the side of Theism, 
and though there is wavering and .. consequent ambiguity, the 
•declaration can easily be rendered more emphatic than the author 
- explicitly allows. He seems at times to be foreedj.iii -spite- .of- 
-himself,. to.-. acknowledge.' that man can. know something of.. .the.. 

.. Real, 'and. .'that what he can know is much of what the. Theologian': 
has required. To the Christian Theist who looks for assurance 
such as that offered by certain other schools where men give 
themselves whole-heartedly to their conclusions, there is some 
sense of loss in the restraint and holding-back of himself shown 
by this able thinker : but his testimony, corning as it does from 
a critical mind engaged above all in suggesting doubts and 
delighting in raising the most subtle difficulties, is more w^eiglity 
than that of many very assertive but also very uncritical Theists 
who appear to ha%m achieved more positive and peremptory con- 
clusions* 




JowETT, B. : JSssai/ on JSfatnml Melifjion 

Objection will be felt to some of the Types that they are 
too subjective in their character : at least to those who stand on 
other lines they seem so, though this is not ex confesso on the part 
■ of their advocates. But we shall find some who really have no 
other purpose than that of 'vindicating 'a, belief c&s a beliefs 'as a 
^ psychological or historical fact in the history of mankind. , The . 
philosophy of religion to them is a history of human belief ; critical 
it may be, Judicial, selective, issuing in commendation of one only 
. 'but . all within the sphere ■ of belief. . There . is no ontological 
-.investigation going beyond a vague assertion., ^ The test of a 
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belief k its wortjhiness, its value as a coiistitiieB.t of character, ati 
iiiiiiieiice in inental life : whether it is trm or not, there is no 
possible means of our knowing. 

A graceful and delicate handling of Theism as a belief, with 
small • inquiry as to objectivity, is that of the late Br. Jowett, 
in an. essay . printed as an appendix to. his cominentaiy .on the. 
Epistles of Sk Paul His standpoint is that he iiids in men 
beliefs, as he finds desires and tastes; he is not careful to 
inquire into objects corresponding to them, in the one case any 
more than in the others. His own standing comparison is with 
a Language. Eeligions, like languages, are inherent in ail men 
everywhere — in their fantastic creations the play or sport of the 
same faculty of speech : they seem also to be based on a spiritual 
affection which is characteristic of man equally with the social 
• onesT 

Ilkistrating from history, he indicates with some line touches 
that what we find in the Old Testament are ' impressions, of God 
in nature ' ; but these are described not as drawn out by thought 
upon objects presented, but as expressions of Feeling : and he 
dwells on the various moods found in Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
claims that in no other sacred books do w’e find such a range of 
Feeling as in the 18th or 29t]i Psalms. 

He does sometimes seem to allow obiectivitj in the very 
simple sense of a Power or Powers above us. But he does not 
think that Eeason can show us what such a Power or Powers 
must be, and what qualities or characters must be attributed. 
His view of what Eeason can do is only that belonging to a 
theory of its character as relative : what it has to say is limited : 
it progresses, indeed, growing, like language, with the process of 
human needs, i.e, the feelings which reason is intended to provide 
for. Of the three arguments from ‘ final causes/ from ' first causes/ 
and from ^ideas’ he says, "'We must place ourselves above 
them, not below 'k we must not bind ourselves by them in per- 
petuity: ""Logical categories may give as false a notion of. the 
Divine nature in our ‘ age, as , graven images in the days of the ' 
..,„:paMar.chs/t. .... He .criticises all. ..three in 

but he lays stress on the _ defects 'with .greater zent than oii; the 
strong points, iL;.,'his criticism of the Design argument: (1) it 
is too " poor* to earry'.uS'tO' -nature; (2) works of art are isolated 
phenomena; (S) only,. part:, of the world is brought tinder l;he’ 
argument; (4) the moml/HaM.'is not .covered,. for there, is much; 
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waste ; (5) the J'leifcy is i’epreseii,ted as an not as:a Spirit : 

(6) there is a transfei’ence from the. field of mind to that of 
matter wliicli iiiaj be illegitimate. Of Oansation he says tliat 
„ the argmiient is 'necessary,,, and natural/ but only if. \m keep the 
action of cause and effect before us in simplicity ; if we begin to 
analyse it at all it dissolves. Of all the three arguments lie 
says, ' They belong to the Understanding ' ; and he goes on to ask 
questions which show that he does not regard Understanding as 
capable of giving categorical answers. We seem to he in an 
atmosphere not of Platonism but of the New Academy : Dr, 
Jowett has a perfect right to choose it, of course, only we must 
not allow that his infineiice is that of a Platonist. 

Taken on the whole, the Essay is a comparison of the beliefs 
,men have, actually held,, without any confidence in the po^ver of. 
speculative thought to Constitute a Eationai Theism. Such he 
.evidently, does not need for himself; but more, lie. does- noklifce^. 
it. Hence he finds pleasure in pricking holes here and there 
in all schemes as they pass before him. He is himself in 
possession of religious belief; and if pressed to account for it 
he is content with the reference to its history : he ho.s inherited 
it, as he inherited the use of the English . language, and lie is not 
careful to give a profound account of either the one or the other 
inheritance. . But we can see that his philosophy of the matter 
must really be that in face of Powers above — the only objective 
element allowed — varied Peelings arise in the human soul. For 
the gratification of these. Imagination and a very relative Under- 
standing construct for us ideas or notiops which are a kind of 
Language, Further, there is no Universal Language of the Soul 
of this kind, but nations and races vary in their symbols, and 
individuals come by inheritance and education into the use of 
one form or another. Comparison does, he believes, sho\v the 
Christian ' Language ' to be the highest, the consummation, so 
far as mankind has at present gone. And even Ms suhjective 
Theism is rather the Theism involved in Christianity, than the 
product of feelings, tempers, and moods of Soul otherwise pro- 
duced or called out. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Resort to Revelation only 

I':/ ^ 

By Revelation is \xnderstood a sphere of trutli, of knowledge, or 
matter of belief, not given through natural faculties- — either 
moral or intellectual or other : but through extraordinary 
channels attested either by external credentials or by interna,! 
evidence. It may give an extension of the territory of know- 
ledge, new facts, new conceptions, new la-ws : or it may be only 
a ' republication ’ of the facts, conceptions, and laws already 
before us, but insufficiently comprehended or lacking in force or 
impressiveness. 

Our post-Eeforniation theology started from the standpoint 
of the Schools in regarding Revelation in both these ways. 
Aquinas had written: 'VQuaedain vera sunt de Deo, quae omnein 
facultatein humanae rationis excedunt, ut: Deum esse trinum et 
unum. Quaedam vero sunt, ad quae etiani ratio natiiralis 
pertingere potest : sicut est Deum esse, Demn esse unum, et alia 
hujusmodi quae etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaver- 
mit, ducti natiiralis lumine rationis.”^ But for these latter lie 
proceeds to claim a necessity for confirmation from above natural . 
reason : on the specified grounds that the exercise of reason, is a 
privilege which few possess to a sufficient extent, and that many 
who had the capacity for it have not resorted to it, from one cause 
or another, until they are too far advanced in years to be able to 
use it ; and that even with the best, error is found mixing itself up * 
with truth. These are the lines marked out by Hookeivalso: 

Capable we are of God both by understanding and will : by mider- , , 
standing, as He is that sovereign Truth which coinpreliencletli 
the_ rich treasures of 'all i-visdom; by will, as He is that sea of 
Goodness whereof whbsb.teateth shall thirst no more.”® This Is 

^ dmitra (JentikSf' h'% ‘ Mwksimikai i* Ih , ■ 
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strong ; and j-et we read : “ From salvation therefore and life all 
liesli being excluded this wajg behold how the wisdom of God 
hath revealed a wa,y mystical and supernatural'*:^ because of 
faiiiiroj of misery, and of sin. ^'Man having utterly disabled 
his nature unto those means "—the appointed natural means 
- — hath had other revealed from God, and hath received from 
heaven a law to teach how that which is desired naturafly must 
now supematiiraily be attained.” ^ But this is not all : “ together 
with such Supernatural duties as could., not possibly have been 
otherwise known to the world, the same law that teacheth them, 
teacheth also with them such natural .duties as could not by 
light of Nature easily have been known.” So that here we have 
both the disclosure of new and the repiiblication and coiifiniia- 
tion of old truths. 

It is the same with Butler : ■ Christianity is considered : 

Firsts as a repiiblication and external institution of natural or 
,:esseiitiai Eeligion, . . . and Secondly, as containing an account of 
a dispensation of things not discoverable by reason, in con- 
..■.sequeiice of 'wdiich several distinct precepts, enjoined us. 
For though natural Eeligion is the foundation and principal part 
of Christianity, it is not in any sense the whole of Butler 

is speaking of Christianity, and with reference to Theism his 
view was that Eevelation only confirms it : for he shared a 
good deal of the confidence in Beason prevalent in his day, 
although he did not carry the idea of repiiblication so far 
into Christian Theology as Tillotson did. On the other hand, a 
modern advocate of Demonstrative Theism, Dr. Flint, ^ after his 
nine lectures on the positive side surprises us by the very limited 
range of cogency which he allows to Natural, reason when he is 
establishing the contention of his concluding lecture 'Mere 
Theism Insufficient.' He holds also that Eevelation contains 
new truths* John Caird, too, takes both grounds, but with Mm 
tlie prominent character is the efficacy of the new in gathering 
together and eonsunimating tlie old. 

Some examples of those who reject Theism altogether and 
resort to Eevelation alone must be taken more at length. 

^ Mmlmmtiml MUij, i. xi. G. - Ih, i. xii. 3. 

^ Analogy, ii, c, i, ^ Thelmn, Leet. x, ' 
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Bacons .Frakois: Qspmhllj Admnmmni of Lermimj^ 1605; aad 
1597 , 1612 , 1625 

The Blind of Bacon as a philosopher of nature is filled with 
rejoicing at the promise of the Inductive method in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and he is at the same time a loyal Christian, an 
adherent of the ' Holy Faith,' ^ ie, he a-dopts, or makes for 
himself, the division of territory which regards Eeligioii as 
pertaining to Revelation, and Nature alone as coming under the 
scope of the new method. Everything is either divine know- 
ledge or human : ' Oracle ' or ' Sense.' - 

To him Religious belief has a sphere of its own, with diid- 
sions parallel with those of Natural Knowledge, namely, History, 
Poetry, Reason. The office of Reason in the religious sphere is 
(a) to receive the mysteries, the placita or Jiats of the Almighty, 
and (b) to apply them.^ His objection to the Schoolmen is that 
they attempted to combine philosophy and theology in one 
scheme, which they wished to be both systematic and perfect : 
as to system they failed, as to perfection they ought never to 
have looked for it.^ 

In Ethics Bacon distinguishes what we should call idealism, 
perfection or absoluteness, from the ethics of ordinary life : the 
former he sets over the dividing-line on the side of religion : ^ in 
this sense Conscience is the voice of God. Of ordinary conduct 
he has a good deal to say, and it is with him a cardinal point 
that human good is of a social character.^' 

In Causation the dividing-line appears again : there is First 
Cause and Final on the religious side, Material and Efficient oa 
the other sicle.^ He considers that Plato confused these, mi 
was theological when he should have been scientific : and that 
Aristotle, too, uses Formal and Final causes across the line, iii' 
both spheres : but that Democritus knew better. 

Again, in Religion the Heathens, ie. the Gneco-Eomaas, ' 
carried Reason over into the sphere of Religion, wliile Mahomet 
put' Religion where Reason should be supreme. 

' It follows that what we call Natural Theology was’ to Bacon ‘ 
a /monstrosity. ' Nature yielded no Theology: sensible' and,, 

^ 0^ Xfar»jttfl’,..ClarendoB Press edition, p, 139. 

85. . .. 2'5S. '<P. 25i 
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material tilings couM not yield knowleilga of the nature and 
will of GocL’^ Not that he was always quite easy in this rejection 
of Natural Theology. Everyone ■will recall to mind the feny 
on Atkeum (1612, seven years after the Admmoemmt of Zearn^ 
imj), in which ho says '' depth in philosophy leadeth a man to 
religion/^ and he actually proceeds to touch commendingly on 
the Cosmological and Teleological arguments themselves : and 
further, he goes on to descant on the elevation and the strength 
given by study to the belief in something above us, is. natural 
effects are regarded as grounds of belief.' But 1 take it that 
the demarcation into spheres is his normal position. In making 
it he is not depreciating Eeligion, but exalting It, he thinks,^ 
Faith is more * worthy ' than Knowledge ; ' Natural Eeason ' %vas 
resorted to by Sarah to her confusion, Abraham looked higher 
by ' Faith ' : and he thinks that from the sphere of Eeligion have 
proceeded additions to Ethics, e.g. Love your Enemies. His own 
exposition of the Nature of God in the sphere of Theology is to 
state not the doctrine of the First Cause, ^ but that of the Holy 
Trinity, but only in a few iines> 

Bacon's position is very readily explained. There is no 
need for the suggestion that in his expression of religious faith he 
was in any way insincere. His dualism is quite intelligible. 
For what does he mean by Eeason ? He means, as he says 
himself, * reason, sense, induction, argument ' ; the exercise of 
thought by the new method of Induction; and he was quite 
aware that this was competent to deal with the sphere of second 
causes only. From his chronological position it is easy to see 
how he stood. The world was waiting for a reinvestigation 
of Higher Eeason: Descartes was at school and Spinoza wm 
not yet born when the Advancement of Learning w^as being 
written* Failing, therefore, our modern vindication of Higher 
Eeason and out of heart with the later developments of 
Scholasticism as issuing in a false Abstract Reason, he had no 
means ' of combining the knowledge of First Cause and that of 
secondary causes, of Infinity and of the finite, of God and of the 
world : and therefore he naturally and logically marked out liis 
separate spheres. 

Bacons ' disallowance of Natural Theology was due to Intel- 
lectual considerations. We have no great Englishman in the 
seventeenth century to quote, so far as I, can learn, who makes 
. 'r R. 3, P. 2r>S, ® P. ^ F. 265, ® E 254. 
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the resort to Eevela'fcion on Moral grounds after exaniiiiatioii of 
what Moral Theism can ^ do ; no one like .Pascal, an Idealist in 
face of a moral discord within man and. over all liiiiTian hirtory, 
to whom the suggestions of Natural Eeason seemed mocked and 
thwarted to a degree which — in spite of some Theistic argiiineiit 
and thoughtful rational Apology for Christianity — rendered it 
almost trifling to speak of Eeligion apart from Eevelation. 

In England even Hobbes bound them together, and tlie tide 
of ' free-thinking ’ was with the Deists, whose fundamental aim it 
was to draw Eevelation within the region of Natural Theology. 
As the eighteenth century proceeded, the revival of Eva.ugelical 
religion caused many religious minds to draw away from all 
Natural Theology : so many orthodox belie%mrs who w’ere also 
Natural Theologians were following Tillotson and Locke and 
Clarke in allowing the specific features of Eevelation to be 
effaced by rationalising processes, that the whole subject became 
distasteful to men who rested their hopes on a Gospel which 
presented itself as far exceeding Nature, even if not in some 
important respects opposing the natiiral man and all his thoughts. 
The Eeligioiis system offered by the Eatiorialisers seemed cold 
and meagre and without spiritual salt. And they could not but 
be aware that there were many who followed .Reason and yet 
disagTeed with the Eationalising Christians and invited men to 
surrender religious faith : if there were Butler and Berkeley on 
one side, there were the Deists on the other, and, behind them, 
the destructive scepticism of Hume and the French 'infidels/ 

And so men came to maintain that the knowledge of God — » 
not only the Christian Gospel, but Theism itself — came by 
Eevelation and not through Nature ; they took up definitely 
the position that Eevelation is the sole foundation; they con- 
demned the Apologists who allowed the Deists so much ground. ’ 
Eeligion, they said, was surely an affair of every human being, 
yet ..how.iew , had ..either tlie leisuremr .the wit mr.: the 
to enter upon a course of study of Nature. Innate ideas had 
been effectively exploded, and no other pathway to the Unseen 

had " 'been opened out'' 'adequate for the use of aH ' ' m """ Again) 

'iiatumldmowledge was • the 'result of great toil, and had been 
'built up graduallyy.^ whereas ■ religious belief was general' '■ and 
possessed by many .whd vhad. never laboured for it As for 'the 
'Design argument*—! giving the pith of what was said at. the, ' 
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close of iiie eighteenth century on 'tiie part of earnest mmmtem 
of religion — Hume's argument, that there is only one world to 
argue from, and therefore that there is no analogy with a 
watch, which resembles other watches' which have beeji 
seen in process of manufacture, had not been answered; the 
argument to First Cause was fraught with danger, as Evil 
v/oiild have to be taken up as well as Good : a mixed Cause 
seemed the result of its logic. And yet religious belief is a 
great fact all over the world : ergo, it must come from Revela- 
tion : in Christendom it is from the Scriptures that men have 
learnt that there is a God. Hume closes his Dialogue wd.th 
Philo's assertion, To be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of 
letters, the first and most essential step towards being a sound 
believing Christian." Whether Hume meant this or not— and 
Christian belief he certainly did not profess to hold— he had in 
his mind the position occupied by many believers, some of them 
his own intimate friends, for it has been noticed that he consorted 
miicli with the orthodox doctors of divinity vAo held high ofiices 
in the Kirk and in the Universities of Scotland. 

§ 3 

MA^^SEL, H.'. h. : Lhnits of Hellgious Thought^ Bampton Lectures. 1S58 ; 

Mdctpliysies, Encyol. Brit., 8th cd., pub. 1860 

The most interesting recent instance of this Type appeared 
in 1868, when Mansel stood before the University of Oxford 
and proclaimed that the time had come to have done with 
philosophy of religion and to have recourse to Faith in Sevela- 
tion. 

Mansers reputation as a scholar, a teacher, a leader in the 
University, and a wit, ensured a first hearing, and the vehemence 
with which he uttered his clear-cut and confident appeals secured 
crowded congregations of University men throughout the course, 
and his book became the topic of the day in this field. It is 
important to note this, because not a few religious men have 
.carried array for life the imxjressioiis then produced, that the 
Christian believer had nothing solid to expect from Katural 
Tlieology. 

!, ' ManseFs motive was clear. He found,' elements in tlie 
Oliristian gospel which were' being refined away . by German 
Idealism : the philosophical results ^ of FichtC', , Sclielliiig. and 
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Hegel liaci been applied to Christian theology by Vatke, Baiir, 
'and Strauss. He was alarmed at the effect produced ; liis own 
studies had led him to different views in philosophy, and he xvas 
convinced that the immediate call upon Min was to apply 
himself to the criticism of the Idealism, which, as matter of 
fact, he considered untenable and delusive ; in his own terms, 
^a web of contradictions/ Further, from ManseFs own stand- 
point opposition to others than the Idealists was called for : the 
Demonstrative School was wrong too : in fact, every school 
which affirmed the possession by man of knowledge of God by 
natural faculty. 

He had himself been attracted by the position of Sir William 
Hamilton, and it is part of the source of interest in Manse! that 
he is often taken to be expressing articulately in Theism the philo- 
sophical principles of Hamilton.^ Hansel expounds ‘a philosophy of 
consciousness ’ : all knowledge must be expressible in terms of con- 
sciousness ; now consciousness is always of relatives, and therefore 
all our knowdedge is of relatives : the door is closed against all 
talk of the Absolute or Infinite, it is impassable for us, being 
what we are. Demonstrationists, Intuitivists, Idealists are all in 
the same cloudland. Against Idealists it was necessary to 
object that their distinction between Season and Understanding 
was fictitious : the function of thought is in all cases the same, 
to represent reflectively what is presented intuitively”;^ to 
reflect upon our perceptions, not to provide any new materials 
for knowledge. The mind, indeed, could and did frame a vague 
conception of an Unconditioned in relation with the Condi- 
tioned objects of experience : but this conception had no positive 
content, it was purely the idea of a logical correlative constructed 
by the ' reflective understanding ’ : in a list of pairs of notions : 
relative— absolute ; conditioned — unconditioned ; real- — unreal : 
the absolute is classed with the imreal " The infinite, like the, 
inconceivable, is a term which expresses only the negative of 

^ It is difficult to pass over the name of this great plulosopliical scholar, but it 
cannot be said that Hamilton spoke with clearness upon Theism. He has been 
interpreted (1) as remitting Eeiigion wholiv to Revelation, (2) aa bolding a Moral 
Theism, and (S) as' resorting to Intuitive * Faith." From his varied writings quotii'* 
tions'oan be made in support' of each of these interpretations. ‘ His daughter in 
account of Mm in Mritanmm seems to give a preference tu tho_ 

last-mentioned view when she associates him with Jacobi rather than' with .Katit, 
but in another place in the article; her opinion would seem to be that: Ills methocl 
was EtMcal Theism. 

■ ^ M4aphjdc$i p. SS0, ’ 
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hiimaii tsiiougiifc ” ; ^ 'Hlie infinite cannot be an -object o! Imrmui 
eomcionsness at all: and it appears, to be so -only by mistaldrig 
the negation of consciousness for consciousness itself/' He 
refers to Hamilton’s ' admirable remarks ’ in the DiscMSsiom, and 
goes on to claim that Kant came, in effect, to the same con- 
clusion : so that the German Idealists had no true claim to call 
Mm their master. 

Ill support of his position, that it was vain to claim know- 
ledge of God as the Infinite, Mansel raked the fields of scepticism 
.ancient and modern and gleaned a sheaf of Agnostic utterances 
from the Christian Fathers and from modern divines. And he 
insisted that those who made the claim' -were Gnostics or Pan-' 
theists. Knowledge of the Infinite must therefore be renounced. 

Had Mansel any other methods, of KatiiinT 
would appear in some places that ■ he is " inclined to except 
Morals from the corrosion of the doctrine of Eelativity:^ to 
allow absolute character to Eight and Duty;, and- ibanfer/-® 
this that consciousness of Moral obligation '-compels us to 
-postulate a Moral Deity”: though not an Infinite one. The 
Feeling of J3ependence, too, he divells upon as operative in the 
mindp^ but its force is not more than suggestive, it cannot itself 
lead to the Infinite. Causation and Design, similarly, are only 
ancillary and illustrative. The limits he imposes on natural 
thought seem to confine us to the suggestions of the Feeling of 
Dependence, the stronger suggestions of Moral consciousness; 
with some support from Causation and Design, and a logical idea 
of a negative Infinity. And the whole issue is a Personal Being 
of whom we must not pretend to assert that we know Him to 
be Infinite. 

As to the Moral factor, Mansel does not really accept 
absolute Moral law. Ho such law is really known ; men differ 
in their moral consciousness ; neither Kant’s universal nor any 
other is really known. The cardinal- notion wdtli Mansel is 
that of Justice. Beauty he holds to be purely relative: so 
that his use of the moral factor is much too meagre to entitle 
him to be regarded as an Ethical Theist, He seems, indeed, to 
have a wish to secure Personality : Mt is our ' duty to think 
of God as personal’ is his phrase: but even so it is only a 
relative and empirical personality : he can. be so concrete as to 

' ^ Mdaphnjsks, p. 278. - Leek vn. and iv. p, SS ; Meta^ihjs'ks^ p. 158. 

s p. 875. ‘ / ' 
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allow such attributes ' of personality as showing favour or 
severity, and being regarded with feelings of hope and fear, aiicl 

addressed in terms of prayer and praise.’' ^ 

But in all this there is nothing that can be carried up to 
the Infinite : that is, knowledge is unattainable except by direct 
Eevelation, especially to chosen souls. And Mansei invites us 
to rejoice in the failure of Reason, not to regret it: for the 
appearance of a demonstration would show that we were being 
deluded,^ taking a human construction beyond the limits where 
human faculties can work. But a Eevelation can only be made : 
what it will contain we have no means of foretelling, nor have 
we any faculty for judging it when it is presented. 

ManseFs position was that of a controversialist, and Ms 
lectures evoked a chorus of hostile voices both from philosophy 
and from Christian theologians. It was a reassertion of Bacon’s 
separation of Reason and Eeligion, in spite of all that had been 
done for Reason since Bacon's day, and the Demonstrative and 
Idealist schools alike were in arms. The Demonstrationists 
complained that they were ignored, and declined to consider 
Wolff — v/ith whom Mansei specifically deals — as their sole 
exponent : the constructive Idealists -were of course absolutely 
opposed, and mocked at ManseFs Negative Infinite. The grow* 
ing school of Ethical Theism was perhaps specially aggrieved : 
they thought the Ethical basis had been secured from the 
wreckage on the ‘ Critical ' rock, and Mansei himself seemed at 
times to be with them. Indeed both the Ethical and the 
Personal schools thought they had secured a territory between 
Pantheism and pure Faith in the supernatural Only the 
Empiricists rejoiced : they thought that the surrender of philo- 
sophy meant victory for them, and that they could soon dispose 
of ' ManseFs claim to make resort to Eevelation, which would 
have to be fought on the old ground of External Evidences. It 
was in defence of Theism that Maurice came forward with a, 
most vehement attack on Mansei: in defence also of Eevektion,, 
but not as a refuge to be reached by a ladder of historical 
evidence, and containing ideas wholly beyond appreciation by our 
natural faculties, or possibly running counter to them altogether. 
In the name of an outraged Faith, as Richard Hutton said, 
’Maurice embarked,' on; a controversy, wMch, however, only left 
Mansei reasserting his '.position. . 

^ Ik p. 279. . i 
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Oiiticisiiis of Maiisei followed fast from all the other Schools, 
The defenders of knowledge of the Infinite or Absolute agreed 
in pointing out that Mansel does not come in sight of a true 
Infinity, He looks not only at a merely .negative infinite, the 
unlimited, but also only at a qncmtitatim one, such as that of time 
and space, in wdiicli finitiides enter -as parts of a whole, Tlie 
‘ web of contradictions ' in which Mansel enmeshed himself in 
connection with that kind of infinity had been knowm all along : 
the complaint was that Mansel did not seem to know that a 
doctrine of the Infinite had been developed in face of those 
contradictions . and in order to transcend them. Such Absolutes 
as Absolute Fii^st Cause, which is uncaused cause and never 
effect ; Absolute Spirit, in which the distinction between subject 
and object is transcended ; Absolute" .Goodness, which has no 
parts, but is valid dmpliciter — these he does not touch. The 
negative Infinite, the purely unconditioned of Hamilton, was 
.not what was defended by Theists of the Traditional School: 
nor could it be accepted by Idealists as a true reading of Kant ; 
imperfect as had been his conclusion, he meant more than that, 
Kant's conti'ast between Man as a being of minute physical 
dimensions in a space-world, and Man as a being who is also a 
a member of an intelligible world, in which he acts as a free 
personality, Mansel never saw. And farther, his method of 
rising to a sphere of Revelation by means of Miracles, breaking 
the observed order, was far removed from Kant's seeing God in 
the order, and therefrom rationalising revelation : so that it is 
impossible to admit Mansel’s claim to be a representative of 
Kant. Believers in Eevelation, on their part, soon came to see 
that if man's nature is such that he can have no ideas of God, 
he cannot be a recipient of them by Eevelation ; the conception 
of - human nature as ' image of God ’ has. gone completely. 

When it was seen that ManseFs philosophical weapons were 
drawn from a jieculiar philosophical armoury, the excitement 
calmed down, and the once famous Bampton Lectures are no’iv 
serviceable chiefly to Eationalists and Idealists, who find in, 
them a convenient contrast and foil to their own doctrine of the 
Infinite or Absolute, The most 'permanent eftect of ManseFs 
tMukirig 1ms been its having supplied' Mr. Spencer with the 
negative aspect of his Quasi-Theism. Mansel personally was a 
^ hard reader, and of ' a true metaphysical' turn of mind, and he 
was a man of deep religious character, and had hosts of friends 
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who believed that he was openiBg out a true way to religious 
peace in perplexed times. It was not the incompetence of 
Eeason which gave him pleasiirCj vigorously and racily as he 
expressed himself on that head, but the possibility of holding 
fast by Eeligious belief whatever Reason, apart from Evidence, 
might or might not have to contribute to its formation and 
justification, 

§ 4 . Va7iimH 

Dr. Dale of Bimingham would probably be supposed by his 
friends to stand with Butler on a Moral Theism. If we turn 
to the place where he faces the problem explicitly, however, in 
the first two of Ms Discourses on Christian DocUnne^ ^ The Exist- 
ence of God/ we find that he takes his stand on the affirmations 
of intuitive faculty : the belief in God is parallel witli that in 
the external world and in sell It is a simple belief, not resting 
on constructions of the Intellect: that would be to make it 
stand in ' the wisdom of men,’ not in ' the power of God/ ^ The 
fact is, w^e are ' so made ’ as to have all these three beliefs : we 
have ' a natural faculty ’ for them : we ^ see ’ or * perceive ’ God 
by the mind, as by the organs of sense we see the material world,- 

To fill in the perception he turns to experience ; and it is 
only to such fuller content that he applies the term * knowledge ’ : 
before that he calls it a " beliel’ In these experiences Moral 
experience is very prominent, the Moral Law — Mao known 
immediately, intuitionally — witii the sense of Judgment (praise 
or censure) ; and it suggests inference to a Power, or rather a 
Judge. The Teleological argument also is used: but only in its 
general form from Order to Intelligence : ‘ Design ’ he will not 
commit himself to.^ 

So far, then, we have the position of the Intiiitiviat : and 
I might well place Dr. Dale under that Type. But to do so 
would be to misrepresent the character of his mental attitude. 
If we pursue oiir study of his exposition we become aware that 
there is no high demand for Natural Theism at all As a 
Christian believer he, does not accept any need for Theism as a 
presupposition, whatever need there may be logically. He even 
has suspicion of it it may be set up as a barrier, or raised 
as a .substitute.' , And. under the influence of this suspicion'' he 
withdraws some - of /the .support he had already given to ii It' 

. '^ 1894, '■■’■'v'/.-.''.-; ’ '‘'-y'P, 4. 
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is ail very ■well, he tliiiiks, so long as;TOti^are left t>o yourself 
to assert; your natural intuitions : but' , if ' questioning begins, 
wimfe then ? In the presence of doubt you miist face tlie 
possibility,,, of finding iio^ logical solution at all: and Bn Bale 
evidently lias no confidence that you would find’ one ; a sceptical 
attitude which he finds strengthened when he reminds himself 
of the negative results of the history of speculation.^ 

When he asks how belief in God actually arises, he refers 
to tradition, education, social institutions,; and;- so . on, and 'theii;; 
to the experiences which turn it from .traditional ‘belief into 
‘ knowledge/ But he confines himself to men of to-day : declin- 
ing, to speak as to primitive man, and .regarding much of the 
recent endeavour to get at his mind as invalid from lack of 
proper material^ Consequently upon the varieties: of experience^;.;, 
‘knowledge' is much mixed, and’ only appears in .purity ;ih;Tfc^ 
minds of a few members of the human race.—.. 

In addition to his Intuitivism we .also' \find That; 'Br....'Balh:; 
speaks as if he accepted what the Demonstrative School mean, for 
he speaks of God ‘perceived through the things that are made,' 
and ‘ through conscience,' ^ but he thinks this method only partial ; 
that is to say, it is one of the varieties of human religious 
experience^ and we infer that the Intuitivism he has asserted 
for himself is another. And so we conclude that he found 
his own real satisfaction in the Christian Revelation of God : 
that he experienced no practical need for Natural Theology, eitlier 
personally or as a teacher and guide of others. To a man of his 
masculine mind the uncritical dogmatism of his first tv/o 
chapters would not really have passed muster had he required 
Theistie proof for himself as a vital need. When that need rose 
in Ms own mind, or in face of the requirements of Ms pastoral 
duty, he settled it by considerations on a different plane of 
certitude, by the convictions he had attained that the Divine 
Being was manifested in the Christian dispensation. 


In the late Dr. Bruce's Apologetics^ 1892, the small portion 
allotted .to Theism is cMefly occupied with a polemic against 
Pantheism, .Deism, Materialism, ami Agiiostieism. ^ As a matter 
of factj Br. Bmce occupied the Christian standpoint, and had not 
bleared Ms mind as to- methods of Theism. ' But he says sufficient 
‘ to show that it was Intuitivism which', might have attracted him 
Hote 1. ® 'Fote B. ■ - ' ’ ^ Pp. 26, Z% 42. 
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had he pursued an inquiry. He notes tliat it is in methods that 
Theists differ, while in belief they agree : and he considers that this 
Iiarmony is significant : it suggests the thought that the belief 
in God is antecedent to evidence, and that in our theistic reason- 
ings we formulate proof of a foregone conclusion innate and 
inevitable/'^ In reference to Dn Eoyce's line of proof, for 
example, '' How weak the proof here/' said Dr. Bruce, '' but how 
strong the conviction ! So it is, more or less, with us all. In 
our formal argumentation we feebly and blunderingly try to 
assign reasons for a belief that is rooted in our being." He will 
not pronounce against all the loothods, lie says, but he adopts 
Intuitivism as a ‘ policy ' : and this we may take to indicate 
sufficiently the bent of Ms preference. But inasmuch as we find 
the Proofs treated of only in a chapter on Agnosticism, and only 
in order to show that their advocates, by their mutual con- 
tradictions, justify the sceptical attitude of agnostics, we should 
have to em’ol Dr. Bruce among the Exclusive Mystics, whicli 
would be mcongruoiis ; so it is no doubt truer to his actual mind 
to rank him with those who have no real confidence in any 
other source than historical Eevelation. 


Dr. Wace, in his The Foundations of Faith, 1879, conveys 
the impression of being unprepared to allow much force to 
natural Theology. As would be expected from his other works, 
it is to the Ethical side alone that he looks for any assistance : 
and ill these Bampton Lectures he expresses himself unreservedly 
on the insufficiency of speculative argument. What it points to 
is at most ' a conception vast, vague, intangible/ - but it does not 
point clearly even to that, “ the understanding soon loses itself 
in the labyrinths of its own infinite analysis " ; ® the German 
speculations of the present century are classed with Gnostic 
and Jewish speculations of earlier centuries. 

The Moral argument is stated from Intuitions of right, and 
wrong, and of responsibility, leading us to belief in a. Eighteous 
Judge. But the argument which Conscience offers setuiis-to 
stand unsupported; the course of the world has not been in ' 
accord mth moral expectation; Theism w-as failing to main tain 
itself wdien Ohristianity, appeared. The statements are so strong 
that the impression produced is that Dr, lYace is not prepared 
to advocate Theisni Apart 'from Eevelation. , ' ; ' , 

' ' . n\ U7. . L; ' ^3. Mk 
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rr u T I'aul's OatiiecW hy Canon 

>-- W Holland we have the following quite unaoibignouB ntter- 
ance8 : ‘ Is the pressure (of the enigmas of life) less to-day 
than 1 , was then (when Christianity first appeared) ? The 
intellectual enigma, for instance: xMan is made to know God, 

‘ ® to-day, at the end of all 

l ur seeking to find God, we find, on every side, that men are so 
despairing of success in the search that they are seriously doubt- 
ing whether the search ouglit ever to have been made— whether 
It be not true that man was never made to know God All 
aiwmi us reason is in retreat. ... It capitulates; it designs 
Itsclt to accept its own ignorance ; it deems it useless to prolong 
the struggle. . . . Surely the intellect of the day is in full 
retreat from out of all the country it once claimed to occupy. 

■ . . Man was not made to know the reality of things: man 
cannot know^ God. This is the melancholy lesson which reason 
is enforcmg. This is, apparently, spoken of others : but the 
piBaeher proceeds: '‘If man is ever to IvTJnw Anri. '-I'A.: >,4. 


An expression in this sense from a student of Church 
History is given in a paper by Professor Gwatkin, TAe Ilmr/oid 

Bevelahon of God : * in Nature, History, Life, the Scriptures 
Nature has been resorted to for Eeligion, Mr. Gwatkin thinks, 
when people have become weary of controversy within Christian 
lines, as was the case in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But for his part he regards the Natural Eeligion which became 
prominent as largely dependent on ideas imported from Chris- 
tianity : thinking that from a study of Nature belief in neither 

^ 0% Behaf 0f Bdief, 2nd ed., m 2 p, g.*? 

SxposUbr^ 
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infinite benewlence nor fiiturp life can be derived : and, similarly, 
timt in the sjAere of .life Providence cannot be proved, nor can a 
plan be discerned in hnman history. I5ufc if only we will admit 
Scriptural verities, unity at once appears in I'J'atura,, in Life, in 
History. 

§ 5 

There must arise in every serious mind a sentiineiifc of 
sadness when contemplating the variations in man's conlkleiict^ 
in his natural faculties in relation to the knowledge of God 
After every rising to a crest of confident assurance there seems 
to follow a decline more or less deep, touching sometimes the 
bottom, when resort is made to Revelation alone, as in the cases 
dealt with under this Type. We know that from the great 
constructive systems of Scholasticism the intelligence of the 
time sank slowly down into the speculative scepticism — com- 
bined, of course, with Christian faith — of the last great School- 
man, our English William of Ockham ; and w^'e know that Bante, 
after duly venerating the great Doctors, retreated into the Faith 
based on Revelation alone, or chiefly : 

in one God beixeye ; 

One sole eternal Godhead, of whose loye 

All heaven is mo^ed, himself unmoved the while. 

Nor demonstration physical alone, 

Or -more intelligential and abstruse, 

Persuades me to this faith : but from that truth 

It cometh to me rather, which is shed 

Through Moses ; the rapt Prophets ; and the Psalms ; 

The Gospel ; and what ye yourselves ^ did write, 

When ye were gifted of the Holy Ghost.^'- 

And yet it is always possible to take a more cheerM vipw 
by holding that this is a deceptive and delusive repi’esentation of 
human progress on the whole. It may be that a treasure secured 
by the mighty effort of one generation is not appreciated by 
the children of those who discover it, and yet that it remains a 
treasure still, waiting for a later generation to recognise it and 
rejoice in it. . ' 

The history of belief as a natural thought and natural faith 
is discontinuous, in appearance, by reason of these undulations. 
But the true history may be sought by neglecting the de- 
pressions and tracing the onward eoiirse from crest , to crest, 

. ^ ThsApostles, ^ PaTodiso, Qmto xxh, • 
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From Plato and Aristotle the Theisfeic 'faith passes on to 
Alexandria, from Augustine onward to AnseliB and Abelard and 
Aquinas, from them to Descartes and Leibnitz, and so to Kant 
and Hegei, with other collateral .lines ; and a continuous develop- 
merit and increase of assurance can be traced. 

Still, we are uneasy at the thought of these depressions, and 
„we , feel,, that the tracing of a splendid line from summit to 
summit is not all that we need when we remember the remote- 
ness of those heights from the level of ordinary himmn life' and' 
thought. And not least is the difficulty a, ■pressing, niie ion those: 
'who are aware how various are the methods, by, which assuranee: 
is obtained, as this outline of English Theism' shows ...them^^ to 
ba The need of making a , choice becomes a .burden on the 
conscience of those who do not feel in themselves any com- 
petence for making it. 

' For those who fall back on the position indicated in this Type 
the burden is removed by their renouneing the 'need.tor' iimkihg.: 
resort to Natural Theology at all. Their feeling is Bot' xlissimilar ' 
to that of a man who is aware of the inadequacy of Arithmetic 
for dealing with a complex problem, but is indiflerent to it, 
because he has Algebra at hand ; or of the man who is undis- 
turbed by the meagre result of observational Astronomy because 
he knows that the telescope and spectrum analysis are at bis 
service. They feel that Evolution itself bids us live now in the 
higher stages of belief, and remit the low’er to the framers of 
histories of the past. The believer in Christian Eevelatioii 
regards Natural Religion as only germinal, and will not be 
distressed beyond measure if he has to abandon expectation of 
its, yielding a conclusive result. Such sentiments as these must, 
■so long^ as Natural Theology either speaks with uncertain voice 
offers alternative assurances inconsistent with each other, 
render the attitude described in this last Type very attractive 
for Christian believers, whose respect for Natural , Theology will 
then be due to such reflected and derivative light as it ref3eiTes 
fowi Christian Revelation. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Ths Tlieisnis which have passed before \m suffice to show that 
ill Great Britain and Ireland nearly every one of the Types 
delineated in Part I. has secured its advocates. Into the border 
...territory . where Philosophy meets Theology raeii. have .eiiteredj, , 
some from the side of Philosophy, some from the side of 
Theology, and have taken up positions in such variety that 
nearly every one of the areas we marked out is occupied by a 
respectable company. Some of them, indeed, are tenanted but 
sparsely, while others are crowded with dense phalanxes, from 
which we have been obliged to select representatives only. As 
to the occupants, some seem to be ill at ease in their chosen 
plot, as men conscious of being in a precarious situation, and we 
detect something of wistfulness in their looks towards other 
areas, as if they surmised that these contained something which 
they themselves miss ; others stand with confident assurance, 
like men who have won for themselves ground among marshes, 
and the only firm ground that there is. 

This variety has prevailed from the first, as a gianee back™ 
ward wall show. Looking beyond the time wiien our examples 
begin, the time of the Reformation and the Renaissance, to the 
^ Schools ' of the Middle Ages, w^e find that in that inagnifieect 
international university it was neither an obscure nor a mono- 
tonous part that was played by natives of Britain. Two 
Britons at least would be named in any selection of the six 
greatest Scholastics: John Scotus Erigena (Ireland) and Duns 
Scotus (either Ireland or Northumbria) would be ranked with 
Anselm, Albert, .Abelard, and Aquinas: while Alexander of 
Hales (Gloucestershire), Richard of St, Victor (Scotland), ' 
William . of Ockham (Surrey), and Roger Bacon (Somerset) . 
would stand-in the front rank of those next after the 'Masters, . 
Making Ml allowance for the fact that the Schoolmeiyhad* a, 
common standpoint, - as , Theologians with religions belief in' 
possession looking 'to Natural Theology to see what, corroboration 

■ ' "'4UI ’ ' ’ ’ 
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'persistence alozig what .may be called the line of best estab- 
lished action. _ The number of treatises, and especialljr of text- 
books for instruction, in which this method is expounded is 
very large : the bulk of the official teachers of theology in our 
Universities and Colleges, Anglican, Presbyterian, Independent, 
Methodist, and Eomanist, in Britain and in America, have 
inculcated the Proofs from Causality supported by tlie Moral 
Argument and Consensus, as the staple of Natural Theology : so 
that with us, as in countries where the Eonian See retains 
authority, this may still be regarded as the type in official favour. 
In its main features a tradition, it has also secured from time to 
time fresh advocacy from men of high intelligence, who have 
thought it all out again and corD.e forth from their labours not 
only satisfied with it, but confident in its validity and its power. 
Eefreslied and refined under the pressure of controversy and 
enriched with the gains of the sciences, it still stands vigorous 
before the world. In the eighteenth century the wide-ranging 
intellect of Leibnitz gave it accession of force, while in England 
the Teleological part of it, with its appeal to oiir instinctive 
affinity for inductive method, was elaborated with untiring 
assiduity from Derliam to Paley and Chalmers. In the 
nineteenth century the Causalists, after some hesitation, have 
appropriated two of the most important reforms in science, the 
making prominent of the Will in psychology and the conception 
of Evolution; and as the century closes it may be said that the 
double proof from Causality stands intrinsically more attractive 
than ever, whatever is to be said comparatively, in view of the 
increased potency of competing methods. 

The assertive Ontology of Anselm and Descartes never 
found favour in Britain : and as Anselm himself was only a 
sojourner among us, and Clarke's famous ' a priori demonstration ' 
is no true example of it, we cannot find a name of mark among 
those who claim for it the front place, while, as we have seen, 
those who have admitted it as a partner in a scheme of argu- 
ment have done so with unmistakable frigidity and uneasiness* 
In Intuitionalism we find what may be regarded as a substitute 
for it. . ' 

As we advance along the nineteenth century we find Intel- 
lectualism taBhg ' new ; form as Transcendental idealism, and 
entering .upon, s'-esfereer /of official dignity in Oxford andJir 
Scotland under the, Oairds and Green, and in 'America. . ' j . 
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Tiicrc lias been but slight resort to Ethical Tlieisin takeji by 
itseih At least this is so wlieu. we take into iriew the whole 
compass of the work of several writers whose names occur at 
once to our mind as eminent for their contributions to the moral 
side of theology, Butler, for example. But of these men it 
must be said that their adhesion to proofs of the intellectual 
order was somewhat conventional in kind : these proofs were 
rather taken as read/ wdiilc ardour and strenuousiiess marked 
their exposition of the Moral argument. And it is scarcely 
venturesome to put in a word for the eighteenth century (and 
the early nineteenth with it) and suggest that the inner mind 
of the great bulk of the official teaching and preaching was of 
this moral temper. It is common to charge the period wdtli 
being dry and rationalistic, devoted to intellectual argumentation, 
either abstract or evidential. But a good case may be made out 
for the opposite view, that the period was mainly ethical in its 
..real: interests, and 'was only by convention- oi" force of habit em-- 
pioyed in intellectual argumentations : the period of Johnson and 
Cowper, of the Pitts and Burke, of Wesley and Wilberforee, can 
only be called dry ' on its moral side when viewed through 
some distorting medium,. However we decide this, what is 
certain is that in Theism little or nothing was done in Britain 
during this period for the improvement of the Cosmological 
proof, while the Teleological was developed with some ardour, 
very largely because of the facility for adapting its result to 
moral persuasion, and the direct appeal to the argument from 
Conscience w^as gathering strength all the time. In the late,r 
nineteerith century some writers %vho stand in this Type have 
come to their position under the influence of the Kantian attack 
on intellectual proof, though they do not all follow his metliod 
on the ethical side, but content themselves with claiming his 
vindication of it in a broad way, and then walk on lines of their 
own. 

The claim that Will and the practical aims of life, taken 
quite empirically, give the true clue to belief is too recent in 
Britain to have had time to give birth ■ to any system : at pre- 
sent it is in the stage of vigorous and 'promising youth. The 
direct resort to Peeling has w^on but meagre support among ‘us, 
and that chiefly among poets : while the ^ complex personal ' 
method of Kewman finds few supporters m presented by him, 
''and no one else’ of front rank has put it forth. ^ , 
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It is very different with the Iiitiiitivist or Mystic Schools, 
The extremists, indeed, the Mystics pure and simple who soar 
above ordinary experience altogether in the development as well 
as in the rise of religious faith, have been little known among us 
at any time. But the increase of inelination to take an Intuitive 
starting-point, and then to articulate with it the range of ordinary 
experience, is unmistakable. In the seventeenth century the 
affinity for Mysticism gave us our Cambridge Platonists, some being 
Extremists, but the best of them precursors of the Comprehensive 
type ; and with somewhat of a leap over the eighteenth century 
we find Coleridge and Hare and Maurice in the early and middle 
nineteenth, followed by men who included even something of 
Transcendentalism in the important Oxford school which has 
risen to prominence at its close. 

Partial Theisms have abounded : invitations to reduce the 
high demand of Christian theology and to dispense with this or 
that factor or constituent of the conception of the Divine Being 
have never been lacking from the time of Hobbes to that of Mr. 
Spencer. 

Quite at the outset, too, we find examples of our last type. 
Almost simultaneously with Hooker we find Bacon, in Ms 
animosity to the intellectual Scholasticism with which he had 
acquaintance, going back to where William of Ockham and 
Eoger Bacon had left off, separating theology from philosophy 
altogether and remitting religion to revelation and faith. This 
lead has been followed by a considerable number of men of 
science and members of learned professions, while the deep 
under-current of perj)lexity manifested in literature and in 
society at the close of the nineteenth century, implying distrust 
in what Natural Theology has clone or can do, causes many 
Christian believers to agree that there is divergence between 
what nature and thought can give us and the content of Eevela- 
tion enjoins upon us to require. 

In this survey our concern has been with the Htemtiire of 
the Natural Theology evolved by British minds. We have not 
for a moment supposed that it has been developed in isolation 
from the literature of neighbouring nations. Many of our 
writers openly tell us from what foreign sources they have 
drawii^ guiding prineipi6s,'the indebtedness of others lies on the 
surface of their work^:ahd:’'in others, although it lies below, we' 
discover it without' much -toih; but of these not ’ a few ■ have 
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really laacle wiiat they have acquired quite 'theii^ own^ and ba,ve 
invested it with an outward form in which it moves so easily 
and eifectively that its exotic character is' forgotten save by the 
curious. And here and there we can say of a writer that lie is 
distinctly British and has given us a genuinely native method. 
In thus combining native and derived elements, Hatural 
Theology is like all other fruits of the higher life ; but there is 
in it too much of the personal factor to allow it to be so cosmo- 
politan as either the physical or the mathematical sciences, for 
example ; and one may venture to suppose that if a German or 
a Freiicliinaii were to cast his eye over these pages he W'Ould 
find that the lineaments of the presentation as a wdiole differ 
from those which lie would observe in a similar conspectus of 
German or French philosophy of religion since the Ilefomiation. 
Is it patriotic Has which leads to the suggestion that such an 
observer would find in this literature of ours, taken as a whole, 

. That :, tenacity for old and wmll-tried lines is well /bakacedrby'-' 
open-mindedness for new influences ? that this is matched with 
a fair combination of capacity to appreciate both the speculative 
and ethical aspects presented by Religion ? and finther, that — 
stiU taking the literature as an aggregate — while appeals to 
ordinary experience and to reason predominate, there is not 
wanting an appreciation for that mystical transcendence without 
which no literature could be regarded as comprehensive ? 

In some minds the feeling at the close of the survey will be 
one of surprise that Natural Theology has been so varied all 
through the period, and remains varied at its close : the human 
mind has been appealed to for the purpose of ascertaining on 
what grounds religious belief is justified, and a collection of the 
answers given by English-speaking thinkers alone gives us not a 
single Theism but a complex literature. Many w^ho have learned 
to acquiesce in the diversity which prevails within the area of 
Ghristian Theology are astonished to learn that diversity does 
nob disappear when resort is made to the natural faculties of 
man unfettered by authority and applied freely to every aspect 
of human experience. The surprise is not 'an agreeable one to 
• minds simply and seriously in search of truth on this funda- 
mental article of human faith, and there arises a temptation to 
doubt whether man is really responsible for' his beliefs after all. 
Now, when a fact is before us we know that it is no real explana- 
tion of it merely to point to other facts like • it : nevertheless, 
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the edge of disappointment is somewhat turned by such a 
referen.ce, and the Blind is placed slightly more at ease. I will 
tlierefore eoncinde wdth poiiitmg to two most important features 
of the higher life which stand in the same position. First, 
Philosophy: in spite of the arduous and lurweaiied efforts of 
men of the highest intellectual power it cannot he affirmed that 
tlie last three centuries have provided ns with a philosophy of 
acknowledged supremacy, in relation to which all others can be set 
in place as historical stages superseded by a consummating system. 
Neither in Germany nor in France, nor in the British world, taking 
them separately, has this been achieved : much less has it been 
accomplished over Europe as a whole. And, secondly, in Christian 
Theology as the dogmatic exposition of the contents of the 
Gospel, the Reformation has caused a bisection, and has not 
brought uniformity even on the Protestant side of the line ; wdiile 
in the application to Church government and to modes of worship 
the situation is still more varied and diversified. If this is so 
for Philosophy on the one hand and for Christian Theology on 
the other, ought we to be surprised that variety has prevailed, 
and still prevails, in the region of Natural Theology, wdiere these 
have a certain extent of common interest ? No doubt Christian 
men had thought that the period in which Truth was revealed 
TToXvjLLepc!}^ and TroXvrpeTrm^ to our fathers had passed, and w’as 
superseded in these latter days by the revelation of the Son. 
But it would seem as if men’s hopes for uniformity had gone 
beyond what was promised, and beyond what Divine Wisdom 
judged best for the religious education of mankind. Our notions 
of times and days may be too small when it is God and the 
human race of which we are thinking, and the progress made 
both in the natural knowledge of God and in the apprehension 
of the Gospel may be all that was in the Divine Counsel, where 
® days ’ are thousands of years. And therefore we may say that 
even in the natural ways of establishing religious belief a variety 
of method is beneficently adapted to the variety wd.iich marks 
our human nature : and that this is in no way an obstacle to 
each man’s striving after God with all his heart and iiiiacl and 
soul and strength. 
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of Fart IL^ and should come on p. 145 

Ladd, G, T. : A TJieory of RealUy^ ; 2ii<l eclitioB, 1899 

The equipment wliicli was lacking to Clarke is fully at the disposal 
'He is an Ontologist who enjoys the heiie&’Gf:^th6' 

: :T{;antiaii' Criticism and remains Ontologist still. He' has not given ns a ' 
;;;,Pieologicar work, and the name of the Divine Being- occurs; hut rarely-': 
in the volume, but it is Theology on its metaphysical side. The 
position maintained is, that man knows the Absolute. That there is 
a One and Ultimate Ground of the world, and that it is a self-conscious 
Spirit, ^ oiir cognitive experience ’ avails to assure us. 

The method is assertive Eationalism; Mr. Ladd holds that the 
highest categories of thought disclose attributes of Eeality; the 
attributes are recognised ^ as being there, and as belonging to Eeality. 
It is not that we have these categories as ‘ideas’ and then by a 
movement of inference pass to a corresponding objectivity ^ they 
inherently assert objectivity: there is no dualism, it is Eealisni. 
hlan has an ‘ ontological consciousness ’ A ‘ ontological speculation is an 
essential function of the human race ’A ^ necessary forms of 
thought are . . . insights into the nature of Eealityd^ 

This is Dogmatism, as Kant used the term; only Mr. Ladd is 
working with a thoroughly revised list of categories as compared with 
those which Kant set himself to criticise. The older ones, e,g. Sub- 
stance and Causation, are retained, wdth modifications suggested by 
■,r.ecen.t metaphysics, fresh ones k’e added, and the whole scheme is 
'recQBstracted With reference to the three Proofs, for instance, Mr, 
Xadd holds that it was wrong to deck them, with a logical dress ; there 
,is. no 'inference in them, it is insight:, we see causation and teleology 
immanentiy in' the world, it is not a regressus' but a getting deeper 
down. Again, Mr. Ladd’s view of Kant’s ' agnostic position is, that it 
^ up. 9. '' " ■; ■ ' ^ sp, 16. ' . ■ , ^P. 27.-\ . . ^ 
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was really effective^ .against all who turn natural science into oiit-ologicai 
speciilaijioBj hut not against those who keep ontology for the realities^ 
God^ Freedom, and Immortality; and that this was what Kant was 
feeling after. The' human mind seeks after ^ the unity of an expiaiia* 
tory .Ground,’ and finds it: it recognises as the inner and ultimate 
truth of the world that it is Hhe expression, the manifestation, the 
realisation of Absolute Mind/^ 

The Absolute so recognised is positive, and full : the very opposite 
of the Unrelated, it is the fruitful source of all relations. It is Spirit — 
i.e, a Will self-active in the realisation of ideal ends ’ : ^ this is 
Hhe innermost essence of all Reality.’ It is the knowing Subject, 
from which issues *the most fundamental and comprehensive’’" 
of all relations, that between the knower and what is kno^vii. It is 
immanent in the world, and yet it is transcendent, being Absolute ; and 
(but less emphatically) it is the source of ethical and sestlietioal relations. 
It may be taken, as I understand it, to include all the six attributes 
included in the Definition I use, with others as corollaries. 

Two points where opposition -will be made may be specially 
noted. 

Mr, Ladd carefully guards against Pantheism, and is able to do so 
by making Transcendency fundamental : the sum total of reality which is 
known by man — or knowable by man — is not the Absolute, as is clearly 
set forth in the chapter on The Actuality of the Meal, But it is here 
that tlie Idealist will make his objection against Mr. Ladd’s endeavour 
to set up Realism : what can Mr. Ladd say of that part of the Absolute 
which is not actualised, except that it is an Idea ? l¥e may all come to 
terms as to the reality corresponding to those ideas which are 
actualised in the concrete of the universe -we kno’w ; but what is that 
surplus which is iinactualised, so far as onr cognitive experience goes, 
except an Idea? And as we are finite, and the Absolute is inilnite, is 
not the major part of the sphere, all of it except a mere fragment, only 
Idea after all ? 

The other point is, that Mr. Ladd stands almost within Intelieetual- 
ism, if not quite. It is true that he is sympathetic towards the ethical 
and SBstheticai requirements of man when seeking after God, but he 
seems on the whole to relegate these to the sphere of what he calls 
^ philosophy of religion,’ on a level with philosophy of art and of ethics, 
and to regard the fundamental problem to be one of ^ knowledge.’ It 
is true,^ again, that in his Theory of Knowledge lie insists upon the play 
of Will and Feeling ; cognition itself, he says, is gwax-etMcaL’ ^ But 
If we look at his definitions of Spirit and Mind,^ the reference^' 
to Goodness and to Feeling are not explicit and prominent He ‘'Seems 

•'* p. 621. ■ ' ; 409. ' . . ' ®601. 
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Md religion, (with et-Hes and axt) are to 

build. But this iH to take a definite side for the Intellect as the 

it kT fundamental problem of all is to be submitted: 

d s to make the relation- of knower and known the fundamental 

^ of Spirit and 

Absd t lie gives in some pLices,i of the 

w£ JoL? ^ I» this respect his affinity is 

proble? ^ “ Intellectualist mark is on his solution of the 

T>, of fliose who have shed lustre on American 

A sye 10 ogy ; m this Metaphysical treatise he seems not quite settled as 
to how far ne wil keep close to the fulness of experience and how 
far he will &arry the problem of EeaKty into a region ivhicli to mn ny 
must ai4)ear • abst^^ The underlying intention is to be comprehen- 
sive, I^tliiiiltf ana the treatise as a whole is likely to be eongemaJ to 
nmn of scmntiho habit of mind. In force of expression, andAn ran# 
of knowledge It IS no unworthy vindication of Ontologism in the full 
Li,ut of post-hantian philosophy and of nineteenth-century science. 

‘ Of. pp. 499, 50J. 
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A EEFERBNCE Elight iiave’ been made to the suggestion of an Ethical 
Tlieisin which is sketched by Professor Howisoii, of the University of 
California. 

A philosophical discussion on. Theism took place before some 
members of the University of California in 1898, which has been 
printed under the title, The Conception of God (hTew York, 1898), 
the participants being Professors Royce (see chap. iii. § 9 of Ft, II. of 
this book), Le Conte, chap. v. § 7), Mezes, and Howison. The 
last named opposes the other disputants, in part, from the standpoint of 
Ethical Theism, and indicates with a few broad strokes what his own 
position is. It Is not ea^ydo disentangle the positive matter from the 
controversial, but there is. 'sufficient material for seeing that Mr. 
Howison holds a powerful brief for the Ethical type of Theism. 

He is an Idealist in the sense that the absolute reality is mind ^ 
(p. 34), and that the necessity given by thought is not a necessity due to 
® limitation and impenetrable ignorance/ but is ‘ the sign of real power 
and genuine knowledge’ (p. 102). Against his brother Idealists, especi- 
ally Professor Royce, liis position is that we must recognise Pluralism in 
the sense of there being a reality of created beings as well as a real 
Creator (p. 90) ; even an Infinite Self as ^ a unity inclusive of an 
indefinite multitude of ^^^ast'selves ’ {p. 113) will not suffice Mm. He is 
for the reality of a ‘ City of God/ of which finite beings are citizens ; 
of a moral order composed of personalities; in a sense which he 
considers to be unprovided for by the Absolute Idealism of Hegel or 
of I)r. Royce. 

And he holds that in the. conception of the Absolute we must 
include Goodness at the very centre; Conscience as well as Omnh. 
science. 'For man in search' ,of the Divine Being it is moral reason’ 
which is. the triie"guide.,. He maintains that Rant pointed out ^tliis 
path but did not -himself' walk in it; where he paused. Mr. Howisoii^ 
starts, - and so,' instead' of '-taking refuge in faith ’ he relies upon’ moral 

■ insight, and attains' a. 'belief in -God which is thoroughly philosbphieal ' 

wfien ^ reason Ms comprehensively conceived. . 

■ - Many valuable hints,and ^ppy- expressions are to be found ; ^ and we 

look “forward with complete exposition, of the doctrine 

hero Inclioated rather -lhan; set’ feitk " ' ‘ , . 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

I HAVE not brought forward any Anthropologists in this seetioHj for I 
have not searched that literature for the purpose of ascertaining the 
philosophical views of the leading workers. - AnthropologistSj as sxiclij are 
men of sciencej the science of religion; they give ns the result of their 
study of the tribeSj nationalities, and races of mankind, on the religions 
side. But they are not called upon to philosophise upon their results; 
■whenAhey', have.' presented their historical -.work^ they may stop, and 
, '■■..decline 'to . formulate any Theism at all. There is a. probability, perhaps, 
that they may have been so deeply immersed in their historical re- 
searches as to be inclined at the close to say that what they have found 
is itself the philosophy of the matter : that is, they may he ‘ Social, or 
Sociological, Tlieists,^ as I use the term. But there is no proper pressure.' 
upon them to take up this attitude ; they may quite well be Eationalists 
of any type, or Empiricists of some other type than that of Social 
Theism. As the literature of Anthropology is so varied, and at present 
the science is so obviously immature, I have not examined it for the 
purpose of inquiring what are the philosophical views which its 
masters either imply in their work or express when they definitely face 
the philosophical problem. 

A parallel remark may be made here as to Psychology. The religious 
side of the life of the ^ Soul ^ may be studied by psychological method. 
This may be done either analytically, by investigating the mature soul- 
life of the highest type of human being ; or genetically, by tracing the 
growth of the soul on its religious side. But there is here, also, no 
reason for expecting that the man of science will take either this or that 
line in the philosophy of religion. At least there is no other reason 
’than the expectation of some bias due to absorption; in any pursuit, 
leading to exaggeration of the import of the resxilts obtained. But the 
Psychologist may have had due instruction in Philosophy, and be well 
aware that if lie does make a claim that his psychological analysis gives , 
final answer to hhe' problem of religious Belief, he -is choosing a particular 
form of philosophy, namely, Empiricism. ’ I '.have- therefore foregone the 
, scrutiny of Psychologists who have not come forward, in some definite way ■ 
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to make some claim of the Empirical kind : although I have referred to 
some psychologists because their results ha%'e heon. used by certain 
schools of Theism, whether the psychologists themselves made that use 

of fclicHij or not 

Kefcrence Biiglit liave been made in the text to wliat- is being done 
by Psychologists to reduce the opposition between Individualistic 
Theisms and Social Theism. There is much work being done now 
upon the assumption that the life of the soul is the life of an individual 
in society ; giving and taking from wliat amounts to being a social-soul ^ 
so to speak. 

A notable example of this is Professor J. M. Ealdwin^s workj Socud 
and Ethical Interimtations in Mental Development : a Study in Social- 
Psychology (New York, 1897 ; 2nd ed. 1899). His method is genetic; 
he traces the growth of the soul, in its ealier stages, but up to the point 
when all the leading features have made their apppearance, including 
the genesis of the religious sentiment. It might be expected that these 
studies would furnish material for a philosophy of religion of the 
Social type. But its general issue both for Ethics and Eeligion is, I 
take it, on the Personal side, after all : in both, the onus of coiiviction 
is thrown on the personal self as contrasted with the social Although 
the investigation has led to the denial of opposition between society and 
the individual in the matter of the essential demands of the moral and 
religious consciousness,^ the sanction, liovvever, in ethics admin- 
istered exclusively by the individual Conscience : it is a personal 
sanction, ^hmd “the same may be said in the main of the religious 

Of course Professor Baldwin is here vforking as a man of science ; 
what his position as to philosophy of religion is I liave not the material 
at hand for ascertaining. It is of interest, how-ever, to note that this 
able psychologist finds actually operative in the soul-life, as he observes 
it, some of the thoughts on which Eationalists depend and some of tlie 
* Feelings ’ on wdiich Empiricists rely. The religious sentiment he traces 
to the operation of (a) Feeling of Dependence, in wdiich is involved the. 
thought of Causation, and of Teleology (ethically employed) ; and (b) 
Feeling of Mystery, sense of the Unknown, which seems to he just^ ,tiie 
element which Mystics would expect him to find, only that Professor 
Baldwin expresses his in rather too negative a form for the true Mystic 
to be satisfied with. ' Taking these together, and remembering also the 
constant reference to the social-life of the soul, we should expect the 
philosophy of religion which would commend itself to Professor Baldwin ; 
to be of a richly composite type. 
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Ad BEY, C. J,, Mysticism in Eight eentli 
Century, 279, 280. 

Abbott, E. A., 271 . 

Absolute, speculative use, see Infinite : 

Ethical, see Ethical Theism. 

Absolute Idealism, see Transcendentalism. 
^Esthetic, p. xvi ; (the sphere of the 
Beautiful), ineiuded under Ethical 
Theism, $ 2 ; historical, 187 ; sec also 

■ Knight, Bentley,' Mozley, Paley, 

■ : E. 'l5aird,'. Tyler, Seth, Seeley, Hooker, 

Berkeley, John Smith, the Trinity 
College group, Westcott, Illingworth, 
.Barry,. Bradley. 

Agnosticism, as to Theism, 94 ^ his- 
torical, 400 . 

Alexandrian Theology, 109 ; view of 
Hature, 222 ; see Cambridge Piatonists, 
Westcott, Fiske. 

Anselm, his Ontological argument, 27. 
4nthropology, see Appendix C. 

4 poster md^meming of, 20 . 

A priori^ the Ontological argument, 
27 : Transcendentalism, 29 ; Clarke’s 
Theism, 141. 

Aquinas, scheme of Tlieism, ^ 108 ; 
officially sanctioned, 105 ; his form of 
Cosmological argument, 21 ; canon of 
application of attributes to Deity, 69, 
119 j on Eevelation, 400, 

Argyll, 138 . 

Aristotle, on Consensus, 14 ; Cosmo, j 
logical argument, 20, 21 , 27; ^Teleo- 
logy and ifechanism, 26 ; apijlication 
of conceptions 'to Supreme Being, 58 ; 
claimed for Theism, hy Stirling, 168; 
Hobbes on, 366 ; on Theology, 397. 
Armstrong, R. A., on Martineau, 343 n., 
361 n* 

Arnold’ (M.), 227 ; on John Smith, 276 ; 

Cambridge Platonists, 279 n. 

Arnold (T.), 286. 

Attributes of Deity, the six taken as 
indispensable for Christian Theism, 

1 ; canon of application, 58-00 ; see 
Cmiception, Tlo'fimtion. ■ 


Authority, as source of Belief, see Social 
Theism, 225 ; sec also Balfour, Stanton, 
Jovrett. 

Bacon (Francis), 402 ; his reform in 
philosophy, 106 ; compared with 
Hooker, 199 ; with Hobbes, 365. 

Bacon (Roger), 417. 

Baden Powell, 132 . 

Baldwin, J. M., see Appendix C. 

Balfour, A. J., 168 ; his Quasi-Tran- 
scendentalism, 46 ; use of Autliority, 
85 ; Saunders on, 176 ; Social Theism, 
231. 

Banks, J. S., onjMr. Strong^s method, 167. 
BaiTow, 128 ; Consensus, 226. 

Barry, Bishop, 338 ; compared with 
Flint, 123 ; jEsthetic, 193 ; Theism of 
Feeling, 248. 

Bayle, causes of Consensus, 11 . 

Beattie, 98. 

Beauty, the Beautiful, see /Esthetic. 
Behmen, or Bochme, see Law, 2S0. 

Belief, compared with conception, 1 . 
Bentley, 115 . 

Berkeley, 200 . 

Bernard, J. H., 196. 

Beveridge, 116 . 

Boedder, B., example of Roman official 
Theism, 108 ; on Theism of Feeling, 246. 
Bolingbroke, 215 ; on Gudworth, 275. 
Bradley, F. H., 392 ; see general criticism 
of Transcendentalism, 36 sq,; Royce 
indebted to, 165 n. 

Brougham, 131 . 

Browm (T.), 13 X ; on Will, 75; on 
Clarke 144. 

Browne (Sir T.), 274 ; /Esthetic, 1S8. 
Browning, 248 ; Feeling and Knowledge, 
66 . 

Bruce, 411. 

Butler, ' 207 ; .statement of Ethical 
argument, 7 ; not Mystical, 72 ; differs 
from' Clarke,. 142 ; progenitor of . ; 
Chalmers, 134 ; Green on Butler’s;* 
Ethics, 154 ; Temple' and Butler, 179, 
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182 ; compared witli Berkeley, ,200- 
206 ; m Feeling in Theism, 245 ; 
Kewmaii, 264 ; Sfartineau and, 353 ; 
on Eevcktion, 401. 

Burnet, xi4 

Cairi) (John), 146 ; mid see Tran- 
scendentalism, 36 sq»; fundamental 
position, 7 ; liis definition, 10 ; his 
form of Cosmological argument, 21 ; 
on Clarke, 143-4 ; Green on, 154 ; on 
Social fiictor, 232 ; on Theism of Feel- 
ing, 247 ; Eevelation, 401. 

Caird, Edward, 150 ; and see Tran- 
scendentalism, 36 sq,; his definitioii, 
10 ; compared with Green, 165 ; on 
Social factor, 233. 

Cambridge Platonists, 274 ; on iEsthetic, 
188 ; Arnold on, 229 ; Westcott, 321 ; 
and Lnx Mnndi wTiters, 332. 

Cambridge, Trinity College, a group of 
writers at, 285 . 

Carlyle, 30 X ; Symbolism, 36. 

Causality, Causation, the argument 
from, see Cosmological. 

Cazenove, on the Ontological argument, 
139. 

•.ChaLmers, 133 . 

Christian Theology, in relation to 
Natural Eeligion, 2 , 17, 105, 202 , 
299, 400 ; interpretation of Nature, 
49 ; neglect of .Esthetic, 57, 88 ; 
relation to Theism of Will, 73, 76, 
256 sq.; relation to Intuitionalism, 
97 ,* to Transcendentalism, 36, 41 ; 
choice of Aquinas from the Schoolmen, 
105 ; reversion from Deism, 119 ; 
relation to Mysticism, 87, 92, 273, 
306, 309, 321, 322, 336 ; to Theism of 
Feeling, 251 ; to Social Theism, 233 
sq.; relation to the Deists, 369 sq.; 
independent of Natural Eeligion, see 
Part I. Type XIIl., and Part IL 
Chap, xiir., Eetrospeet. 

Church (Dean), 332 ; on Aesthetic, 57, 
192 ; Social factor, 237* 

Clarke, E. F., 109 ; the Moral argument, 

47, no* 

Clarke (Samuel), 141 ; various opinions 
on, 135, 141, 144 ; and Ontology, 
28 ; and Butler, 143 ; his classification 
of Deists, 369. 

Ckrke, W. N., 127 . 

Classification, juinciples adopted, 4 ; 
Scheme, 8 . 

Coleridge, 284 ; on Cambridge Platonists, 
278' ; and Carlyle and Emerson, 301 ; 
Be Vere and, 311. 

Combined Speculative and Ethical Tho- 

• ism, 5 $ j historical, 197 . , 

Coifiposite Method,' Le» bdthftationaland 
Empirical factors, 924 historieaJ, 
distitiguished kom Persoiisdipr, ■80^ f 2 . 


Comte, on Consensus, 16 ; Social Theism, 
226 ; Comtists, 226, 382. 

Conception of Diviiie Being, see Delinf- 
tion ; iegitiniacy of predicating attri- 
butes, 6S~60. 

Coiider, 353 . 

Gonseutsus, xo ; see also Social Theism, 
225 ; and see Wilkins, Berkeley, W. 
G. Ward, Kidd, Marshall, Lificlon, 
Illingworth, Conder, Spencer, J o-wett 
Cooke, 216 . 

Cosmological Argument, meaning of, p. 
xvi. 20 ; varieties of, 21 ; historical, 
105 ; relation to Transcendeiitalisin, 
36 ; see also the Three Proofs. 

Cousin, 89. 

Cudw’ortli, 27S- 
Cuthbert, on Newman, 111 . 

Dale, 4 x 0 ; jEsthetie, 57 n. 

Dante, Eevelation only, 414. 

Davidson, W^. L., 361 . 

Definition of Supreme Being, x, 10 ; 

various Definitions, 10, 11. 

Deism, applications of the term, 369 ; 
relation to First Cause argument, 21 , 
119, 182, 209, 222. 

Deists, the English, 368 ; and Consensus, 
225 ; and see Herbert, Clarke, Butkr, 
Bolingbroke, Tucker. 

Dbity, sec Divike Being. 

Deiitzsch, meaning efi' ^ Heart* in Theo- 
logy, 88 n. 

Demonstrative Proof, in Theism, the 
tenn, p. xvi ; d posteriori form, 20 ; 
historical, 105 ; and Eetrospect. 
Derliam, X 29 ; used by Paley, 130. 
Descartes, his definition, 10 ; OntoloM- 
cal argument, 27 ; his reform in phllo- 
vsophy, 107 ; Stillingfleet against, 116 ; 
Bolingbroke against, 216 ; W. G. 
Ward against, 220. 

Design, the argument from, see Teleology . 
Desire, the argument from, 44 : see Bal- 
four, Davidson, imd Value-judgments* 
De Vere, A., 31 X. 

Divine Beinic validity of belief in, the 
ju-oblem of Theism, 1 ; conception of, 
six points in, X and XO ; various con- 
ceptions, 10 . 

Dorher, on the Three Proofs. 140. 

Dryden, resort to Revelation, (quotation) 
94, 236. 

Dwight, 118 . ' ' • ' , 

Ell WARES (Jon.), 117. ’ ' ' 

Eighteenth Century, infliionee of Locke,. 
113; of Clarke, 144; adhesion- to d 
posteriori method, 114 ; rise of Ethical 
Theism, 177 ; iEstheticin, 188 ; against; 
Feelipg, 244 ; Deism In, 360 ; Mysti- 
cism, 279, 284 ; Coinnion Sense School, 
226 ; Coleridge, Sedgwick, Hare, " 
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against, 292 ; cmid see Retro- 

spect. 

^ Eliot, George,’ 382. 

Eliicott, Bishop, 308 ; his definition, 11. 

Emerson, 301. 

Empiricism, p, xv ; in Theism, 5 ; Part 
I. Tj^'pes VI.-X. ; Part 11. Chapters 
VL-x. ; welcomes Consensus, 11. 

English Philosophy of Religion ; British 
kSohooImon, 416; intellectual character 
prominent after Eeforniatioii, 17 ; 
d jmsUriori method, 39, 114, 119 ; 
Inference for Teleolog}^, 24, 26, 27 ; 
little aiTmity for Ontological argument, 
27, 28 ; rise of Ethical Theism, 177 ; 
neglect of yEsthetic, 57, 18S ; Theism 
of Feeling, 65, 242 ; Theism of ‘Will, 
77, 79j; Social Theism, 63, 85, 225 ; 
Mysticism, 88 , 279 ; Composite Theism, 
93 ; Transcendentalism, 37, 150 ; re- 
course to Revelation, 400 ; and see Re- 
trospect. 

Jlrshine, -and Maurice,. ,298. 

Ethical Tlicisra, meaning of, p. xvi, 6 , 
46 ; historical, 177 ; distinguished 
from Intiiitionaiisn’i, 97 ; relation to 
Theism of Will, 75. 

Evolution, and Teleology, 25 ; and Con- 
sensus, 15 ; and Tlheism of Feeling, 
66 ; and Theism, see esjyecially Mosley, 
Paley, Sclmrman, Temple, Fiske, Le 
Conte, Romanes. 

FAHaBAiiix, A. M.j on Butler, 210; on 
jSsewman, 267. 

Fairbrotlier, W. H., on Green, 152. 

Faith, three meanings, p. xvi ; used in 
text in broad sense as equivalent to 
religious belief ; sec the various 
writers for their way of using the 
term. 

Feeling, Theism of, 64 ; historical, 242 ; 
confused with Mysticism, 71, S9 ; see 
V alue-judgments. 

Final Causes, see Tcdeology. 

Fisher, 6 -. P., 31 1 . 

Fiske, J., 222 . 

Blint, R., 122 ; his definition, 11 ; on 
Teleology, 24 ; on Transcendentalism, 

39 ; on the Moral argument, 47 ; on 
Feeling, 24? ; Romanes on, 126 ; fol- 
lowed by Hodge, 126. 

Fox (W. 1), 244 . 

Fraser, A. C. , 183 ; on Transcendentalism, 

40 ; oil Clarke, 141 ; Saunders on, 176 ; 
on Berkeley, 204* 

Gillespie, 3 : 44 .. 

Gladstone, on Butler, 208, 214 ; affinity 
with Hewman, 261, 

Cloj>, su piyiNE BEixa. 

“God in His W^oiid* (anonymous 
, AmerkJan voiume), 249 . 


Goethe, stress on iEsthetic, 57 ; SccIhj 
on,' 192,' 357 ; TMrlwall on, 201 ; 
Carlyle and Emerson, 301. . 

Gore, 0., 332, 334. 

Green, 153 , 36 sq. ; form of Cosmology, 21 ; 
Mr. Strong, 157 ; Lux Mmidi wiiteA's^ 
155 ; ami sec Transcendentalism. 

Gwatkin, H. M., 413 ; on Heists, 371. 

Hamilton, 406 n. ; influence on Spencer, 
388 ; on Mansel, 405. 

Hare, J. C., 290 ; on Feeling, 246, 

Harris, S. T., lOI. 

Harrison, F., 382. 

Heart, signification in religion, 82, 88 n. 

Hegel, his definition, 10 ; on Consensus , 
16 ; Transcendental Theism, 30, 34 ; 
on the Ontologicoi argument, 140 ; 
Social factor, 58, 64,^77, 78, 232 ; 
Seth on, 187 ; Mansei on, 405 ; see 
Transcendentalism. 

Hegelians, division among, 35, 37. 

Herbert of Cherbury, 98 : Consensus, 
226 ; pioneer of Deists, 370. 

Hobbes, 365 ; Clarke on, 142-3 ; Kidd’s 
affinity with, 230 ; Theism of Feeling, 
243 ; Kevelation, 404. 

Hodge, A., 126 . 

Hofi'ding, on Religious Feeling, 67 ; on 
Will, 75. 

Holland, H. S., 332 ; Will in Faith, 257. 

Hooker, 197 ; compared with Berkeley, 
202 ; with Butler, 212 ; on Revelation, 
400. 

Hort, 268 ; on Maurice, 300. 

Howison, G. H., see Appendix B. 

Hume, 374 ; his definition, 10 ; on Teleo- 
logy, 405 ; Stirling on, 189 ; Boling- 
broke on, 216 ; on Consensus, 226 ; 
and Mill, 377 sq. ; on Revelation, 405. 

Hutcheson, 189 , 54. 

Hutton, on W. J. Fox, 244 ; on Maurice, 
299 ; on Mansei and Maurice, 408. 

Huxley, on Hume, 376. 

Hypothetical Theism, see Quasi -Tran- 
scendentalism. 

Idea of God, see Conception mid De- 
finition. 

Illingworth, J. R., 325 ; Cosmological 
argument, 21 ; spiritnalisation of 
Nature, 49 ; on Feeling, 247. 

Immanence, affected by form of Cosmo- 
logical argument, 21 ; strongly im- 
pressed by Transcendentalism, 35 
and passim; see especially Berkeley, 
Fiske, Le Conte, Illingworth, Seeley, 
Bradley. 

Infinite, Infinity, (cf. Absolute) : two 
meanings, positive and negative, 
p. xvi for positive use, see Intuition- 
^ists, . ‘ and Transeendeiitalists, _ aho 
Clarke, Temple (ethical),; ..Fraser, ■ 
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Hoo'ker, Btitlaiv W. G. Ward {ethical), 
Hownm-B (ctliical), Liddou, Martineaii, 
Bradley : h>r negative use, see Locke, 
Baley, Stewart, Priestley, M. Arnold, 
F. ISfewman, Hobbes, Spencer, Mansei ; 
hesitation about, Moziey, M*Cosh, 
Barry, Conder; not provided for, 
W. X. Clarke, Chalmers, Argyll, 
Berkeley, James, Law, Westcott, Lias ; 
rejected, Hurne, Mill, Schiller. 

Inge, W. E., 335, 273 n. 

Intuitionalism, in Theism, meaning of, p. 
xvi, X 7 ; historical, 97 ; distinguished 
from Intuitivism, 89, 81, 101 , 103, 
104 ; Chalmers against, 134 ; M‘Gosh, 
136 ;• Plort, 270 ; Martineau, 34j3 n. 

Intuitivism, or Mysticism, meaning of, 
p. xvi, 86 ; historical, ^ 3 ; distin> 
guished from Intuitionalism, 89, 91, 
101 , 103, 104 ; from Theism of Peel- 
ing, 72 ; confused with latter, 71, 
90 n. ; E. Caird on, 153; see Berry, 
Lias, R. T, Smith, Martineau, Conder, 
Davidson. 

Jackso'n (T.), 274 . 

Jacobi, Coleridge and, 287 ; Hamilton, 
406 n. 

James, W., 253 ; on Hypothetical 
Theism, 43; on Will, 75. 

Jevoxis, F. B., on Consensus, 14. 

Joly, H., on CJiristian Mystics, SS, 

Jones, H., on Browning, 248, 

Jowett, 397 , 

Kant, his definition, 10 ; on the Onto- 
logical argument, 140 ; Cosmological, 
21, 22 ; Teleological, 26, 27 ; on tlie 
Three Proof system, 29, 155 ; Stirling 
on this, 159 ; his Transcendental 
method, 29, 34, 39, 178 ; application 
of attj'ibutes to the Deity, 38 ; his 
Categories, 43 ; his Ethical Theism, 
48, 187 ; Individualism, 63 ; on the 
argument from Beauty, 57, 188, 194 ; 
the same criticised by Kennedy, 194 ; 
Temple’s use of, 179; Butler and Kant, 
214 ; Coleridge and Kant, 285 ; Mys- 
tical element in, 313 ; E. Caird on 
Kant, 151 ; Illingworth on, 329 ; 
MansePs use of, 407. 

Kehlo, influence on Hewman, 258. 

Kennedy, J. H., J 93 . 

Kidd, B., 229 . 

Kleutgen, authority for Patristic Theism, 
108 ; used by W. G. Ward, 219. 
Knight, W., 103 . ■, , , 

Kltlpe, 0 ., OB English Deisms, 371. ' 

^ Labb, G. T. , m Appendix ' A. , . 

Latham, 11., 65. 

Law 280. ' ' ■ ' 

Lecky, W. 1. IT., 170. ' 


Le Conte, 223. 

Leibnitz, his form of Cosmological 
argument, 21 ; Teleology and Meelmri- 
ism, 26 ; Ontological argument, 27, 
140 ; strengthened Rationalism, 418. 

Lias, J. J., 341 . 

Liddon, 306 . 

Lilly, Wh S., 312 ; on Extreme Mystics, 
87 ; on Newman, 262. 

Lindsay, J., 160; on the Three Proofs, 
140. ^ 

Lock, W., Social Theism, 237. 

Locke, III ; his fundamental position, 
7 ; his definition, 10 ; form of Cosmo- 
logical argument, 21 : and Herbert, 
98 ; his reform in philosopjiy, 107 ; 
no ^Esthetic, 188 ; and Berkeley, 200 ; 
Newman and, 259, 260, 263 ; Sedgwick 
against, 292 ; Deism of, 370. 

Lotze, Teleology and Mechanism, 26, 
328; Monaclism, 77; on Personality, 
162; on Feeling, 261, 311, 336; 
Monism, 336. 

Luther, against Reason in Theology, 417. 

Lux Mund% volume of Essays, saa-SSS > 
influence of Green, 163. 

M'Cosh, 136 . 

Maitland, B. , 307 . 

Manning, on Vatican endorsement of 
Aquinas, 107. 

Mansei, 405 ; on application of Attri- 
butes to Deity, 59 ; AIaurice^on:, ;2:99: ';'', 
Spencer, 388. 

Marshall, H. E., 231 : on Consensus, 14. 

Martineau, 343 ; liis definition, 11 ; form 
of Cosmological argument, 21 : Indi- 
vidualism, 62, 236 on Feeling, 246 ; 
on Clarke, 143 ; on Royce, 164 ; Upton 
and, 335. 

Mason, A. J., 272 . 

Maurice, 290, 298 ; on Mansei, 408. 

Mechanical theory, Mechanism, ajid 
Teleology, 26, 328. 

Methodism and Intuitivism, 273. 

Mill (J. S.), 377 ; on Social Theism, 62 ; 
aii<i Brown, 131 ; W. G. Ward on, 
219; against Consensus, 226; resort 
to Feeling, 243 ; and Newman, 262 ; 
and Coleridge, 287; and Words Worth, 
290 ; Romanes, 334 ; and Hume, 377, 
379. 

Milton, 12 s. 

Momerie, A. W'., 159 . 

Monadisin, 77, 91. 

Moore (Aubrey), 322 ; his definition, IL 

Moore, H. H., 145^ 

Moral Theism, sm Ethical Theism. 

More (Henry), 275, 276. 

Morell, 100 . 

,Moule, H. 0. G., Will in Faith, 257. 

Mozley, 120 ; r)n Consensus, 16’; qn 
Maurice, 300 ; Barry and,' ^339. 
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Pope py. B,), 310 , 

Practical Eeasosi;, see Etliical Tlieisiii, 
Priestlej, 131 , 

Proofs, the Three Proofs scheme, 29, 34 
140 ; see Stroug, ■ 'Stirling, Botler, 
M. 'Arnold, Kewnaan, Coleridge, W, 
B. Pope, Fisher, Moore, Illliigwortli 
Davidson, Jowett. 

Protestant Theology and Social Theism, 


Lurpliy, 102: Urrnde} 
[ysticism, see Iiitoitivism 
87 a. ; Christian Mysth 
Theism of Feeling, 90 n. 


JKATTJEAL i'heology, use of term, p. xv, 
S ; Philosophy of Religion. ' 

Feo- Platonism, see Cambridge Platonists. 

Newman (F. W.), 303 . 

Netvman (J. H .),258 ; fundamental posi- 
tion, • 7 ; twenty-two predicates, 10 ; 
individnalism, 12 , 62 ; Personalism, 
81 ; relation to official Roman Theism, 
110 ; W. Gr. "Ward on, 221 ; on Social 
Theism, 2S4 ; on Feeling, 246 ; and 
_ Francis Newman, 308, 304. 

Nineteenth Centmy, Demonstrative 
Theism in, 119 ; social factor and in- 

' dividualism, 85 : Teleological Theism, 
132 ; and see Retrospect 

Ockham, Williain of, 414, 416. 

Oatological, . The, argument, 27 ; Mstor- 
ical,. 139 .; ace Clarke, Locke, Shilling- 

• fleet, Flint, J. Caird, the Sclioolnieii, 
Cud worth, Butler, ’W. G. Ward, Sedg- 
. wick, Liddon, Martineaii, Davidson. 

-Origm, 314, 321... ' 

Osvrald, 98. 

Oxford, Lux Mundi writers, 322-835 ; 
the ‘Oxford Movement' and Social 
Theism, 236-8. 

Paoet, F., 332. 

..Paley," 29 ; upraises Tuckeiv 117.1 
Brougham on, 132 ; Sedgwick on, 
292 ; Romanes on, 333. 

Pantheism and Transcendentalism, 41. 

Pai’ker (Theodore), 99 . 

Parkinson, 134 n. ’ 

Pascal and Mysticism, 90 ; combination 
of ‘esprit’ and ‘intelligence,’ 93; 
and Intinitj, 120 ; and Newman, 265. 

Pattison, on Coleridge, 288. 

Paulsen, return to dual division in Psy- 
chology, 70. 

Pearson, I 14 ; Ms definition, 10 . 

Personalism, in Theism, p. xvi, 80 ; his- 
torical, 258 ; how different from Com- 
posite Type, 80, 92, 338. 

Plleiderer, on Schleiermacher 70 n., 72 ; 
on Ritschl, 236 ; on the Newmans, 
303 : on B\ Newman, 305. 

Philosophy, aim of, p. xv; Empiricism 
not oxeiuded, 6 . 

Philosophy of Religioxx, aim of, p. xv ; 
the term, 3 ; scope of, 1 ; and Science 
' of Religion, S. 

Plato, Teleology, 2 i; sm Cambridge 
Fatonists, 274, 

Plotinus, and Mysticism, 26, . 87 ; see 
Cambridge Platonists, 274. 


Quakers,, and- Intuitivism, '27B' ; rand 
Maurice, 298. 

Quasi-Theisms, 94 ; examples of. Part IL 
Chap, xri. 

Quasi-Transcendentalism, 42 ; historical, 
165 ; Berkeley,. Cooke, ■ Sedgwick, ^ 
Davidson, Schiller. 

Eakdles, M., 126 . ' ~ 

Randolph., 127 . 

Rationalism in Theism, 'defi«ed,':A;;.,eX“': 
plained, Part I. Types L-Y. ; histor- 
ical, Part II. Chaps, i.-v. ; retainer] 
after Reformation, 17 ; ■ opposition :':vto. 
Theism of Feeling, 244. 

Ra\", Teleology, 128. 

Reid, .iiS; on aesthetic,: 189 not In- 
tuitionalist in Theism, 98. 

Religion of Plumanity, 3 S 1 ; and Social 
Theism, 61 ; Mill, S80. 

Revelation, resort to, 94 ; historical, 400 5 
Deists and, 368 ; relation to Tran- 
scendentalism, 41 ; see also Flin't, 
Randles, Chalmers, M‘Gosh, Tiilloch, 
Newman, Maurice, Hare, Westcott, 
A. Moore, Illingworth, Hobbes ; see 
also Christian Theology. 

Robertson, 178, 2S5. 

Roman See, official Theism, 105, 107 ; 
repudiates Ontology, 29 ; Newman’s 
position, 90. 262 ; other Romanists, 
110, 129; W. G. Ward, 221; .and 
Social Theism, 233 ; sm Bocdder, R, 
F. Clarke, W ,G. Ward, Newman, J.)e 
Vere, Lilly. 

Romanes, 333. 

Royce, J., 163 ; Bruce on, 412. 

Eitschlianism, Yalue-jiidgments, 174 n., 
251; Social Tlieism, 236; Conder, 


Buskin, 190 , 57 ; on Wordsworth, 289 ; 
Barry and, 339. 

Sahhders, T. B., 175. 

Scheiling, and Coleridge, 287 ; Carlyle 
and Emerson, 301 ; Mansel, 405. 
Schiller, F. C. S., 3 B 4 . 

Sehleiermacher, on Social factor, 70, 
236 ; ■ Mysticism, 72, 89 ; Theodore 
Fai’ker, 99 ; Morell, 1 10 ; Flint against, 
123,; F. Newman and, 305. 
Boholasticism, Schoolmen. 
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Sclioolmen, on -Mlsthetic, 64 j on Onto- 
logism, 139 ; Aquinas officially chosen, 
105 ; Hooker and, 197 ; Hare on, 297 ; 
Bacon and, 402 and Eevelation, 400 ; 
Eetrospect, 

Scliopenlianer, on Will, 75, 29S. 
Schnrman, J. G., 165 ; on Paley, 130. 
Science of Religion, 3, 61 ; testimony 
for Intuitivism, 86 ; see Tyler, 
Bolingbroke, Westeott, the Deists. 
Scottish Intiiitioiialists, 98, 134, 226, 
Sedgwick, 290 . 

Seeley, 356 ; on .Esthetic, 191 . 

Seth, A., 186 ; on Neo^Piatonism, 279 ; 
on Bradley, 396. 

SeTenteenth Century, Course of Theism, 
114 ; of iE'Stheticism, 187 ; the Deists 
of, 369 ; and see Retrospect. 
Shaftesbury, 188 ; on Locke, 113; and 
Deists, 371. 

Shelley, 2 : 89 . 

Sidgwick, on Clarke's Ethics, 143; on 
Butler^’s, 213 n. 

Smith, Goidwin, on Coleridge, 288. 
Smith (.Tohn), 276 ; iEsthetic, 187. 
Smith, R. T., 342 . 

Social Theism, 00 ; historical, 225 ; see 
also Consensus, Romanes, George; Eliot, 
Jowett. 

Speeiilatiye, equivalent to Intellectual, 

p. XV. 

Spencer, H., 387 ; nse of Consensus, 13 ; 
application of attributes, 59; Piske 
and, 222 ; Romanes and, 333 ; F. 
Harrison on, 382 ; Bradley on, 393; 
relation to Hamilton and Mansel, 
409; compared with M. Arnold, 227. 
229. 

Spin 02 a, Ontological argument, 27 ; 

Clarke and, 142-3 ; Spencer and, 391. 
Spiritual, meaning of, p. xvi, 82. 

Staley, V., 332. 

Stanton, Y. H., 238 ; on Hewman, 234; 

on Maurice, 300. 

Steere, 216 , 

Stephen, L., on Clarke, 370; on Law, 
280,283. 

Stewart, 1 x 8 ; on Clarke, 144. 
Stillingfleet, 116 ; against Locke, 114; 
on Consensus, 226. 

Stirling, J. H., 158 ; on the Three 
Proofs, 140 ; on Hume, 376. 

Stout, G. F„ on Will, 75. 

Strong, T. B. , 153 ; the Three Proofs, 
140'; the Social factor, 287, 

Sully, L, on Will, 76. 

Swete, H. B., 309 ; Will in faith, '82, ' 
. 266. 

Symbolism, Berkeley’s, 200 j, Carlyle’s, 
801; Westcott's, 3X6'; JowettX 399* 


Teleology, the argument, 22 ; liistor* 
ieal, 128 ; Mechanism and teleology, 
26, 328 ; see Murphy, Motley, ^ Fliiit, 
Barrow^, Stirling, Scliumian, Pr.aser, 
Kennedy, Fiske, Sedgwick, Roiua'iies, 
Martineaii, Barry, Hume, and Mill 

Temple, Archbishop. 179 . 

Tennyson, on jEsthetie, 57. 

Theism, the term, p. xv, 3 ; see Philo- 
sopjiy of Religion. 

Thirl wail, 290 . 

Thompson (R. A.), 217 . 

Tillotson, Bolingbroke on, 215 ; alleged 
Deism, 371 ; 011 Revelation, 401. 

Transcendentalism, p. xviy in Theism, 
29 ; eriticism of, 36 ; historical, 146 ; 
Balfour on, 173 ; Fraser on, 185 ; in 
Moore, 324 ; in Illingworth, 329. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, group, 290 . 

Tucker (A.), 117 ; coxnineiided by Paley, 
129. 

Tiilloeh, 137 ; on Cambridge PI atoiiists, 
275, 278, 332. 

Turton, on Paley, 139 ; on Clarke, 143. 

Tyler, C. M., 161 . 

Ulpjci, 309, 311. 

Upton, C. B., 335 . 

■ Utilitarianism, 78,' 113, , 242;.. Sedgwick' 
and Hare against, 292 ; M.arti!ieaii:^ 

leaves, 343. . 

Yalfe>jxtdgm.ehts, theory of, 50, 78, 
250 ; Balfour, 174 n. ; Davidson, 362, 

Yaiighan, (R.), on Mysticism, 89, 273 n* 

Vojsey, C., 355- 

Wacb, pi., 412. 

Ward, J., 252 ; spiritualisation of Mature, 
49 ; Will, 75 ; Monadism, 77. 

Ward (W. G.), 218 . 

Waterland, 116 . 

Watson, J., on Knowledge, 186 n. 

Wesley, and W. Law, 280. 

Westeott, Bishop, 314 ; fondainenta! 
position, 7 ; his definition, 11 ; on 
Social factor, 288 ; on Feeling, 247 ; 
compared with A. Moore, 323. 

Whewell, 290. 

Wilkins, 114 ; on Consensus, 14. 

Will, Theism of, 72 ; historical, 252. 
in Psychology, modern insistaiice 
upon, 74 sg.; applied to Theism, 
252 sq. 

Wolff, on Ontology, 27, 140. 

Wordsworth, 288 ; on JSsthetic, 67 ; iii“ 
fiuence ' at Cambridge, 291 Carlyle;' 
and, SOI ; Emerson and, 302 ; Seeley' 
on, 357. 

Wundt, on Will, 76. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Holdich, Iv.C.I.E. Illustrated. 
Demy%vo, 7iet. 

This book is a personal record of the author’s connection with those mihitary and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North-West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans-frontier sm-vej’s and boiindaiy demarcation.^, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah, 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA.'' By, A. B. Wylde. Vv^ith a, Map and 

a Portrait. 8m i^s.net, 

hxi important-'. and comprehensive account of Abyssinia T-y a tra veHer,, wild k hows 

' the country intimately,, and has had the privile.ge, - of .the 'frie,ndsh'ip, bf.''King 
Menelik. 

Revised by Commanding Officers. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. CUN- 
LIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 'ma'iiy Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto. I5.s‘. Also i-n Foitn,ightly 
.Parts, IS. each. 

The first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the ndHtaiy' operati'on.s in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard. History .of the War. Messr.s. Methuen lyive been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of .many commanding oflicers in., the revision 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 

’A PRISONER OF WA-R. By COLONEL A. Schiel. ..am'#' 

%vo. 6^. 

This remarkable book contains the ex'periences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army — from 1896 toigoo—both as a Boer officer and a.s a prisoner in Eritlsl'i 
hands. Colonel Schiel, who was captured at Eland.'^iaagte, Mas a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Governmeni, and lii?, story will cnu.'^e a sensatiori, 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and ..Historical Sketek By S. 
Earing Gould. With Plan.s and Nunierons Hiustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

This book attempts to give to the visitor a descriptive histor}- of tlie anl!cp.uiies and 
natural features of this district.^ It is profusely iilusi rated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antieputie;;. The book i.s uniibrar 
with the author’s well-known Boot: of the West. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By Angus Hamilton. With 
many Illustrations. Crown. %vo, 6j. 

This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great; siege by the weil- 
known Correspondent of the Times, Mr. Hamilton is not only an* admirable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active pail in the defence of the town. 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to be far superior to any other account. 
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THE ^ PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson-Scott, 
With a Map. Crown Sz-o. 3^-. 6d. 

This book ofaoopages contains a complete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, .social life, army, commerce, .and attitude to foreigners of tlie Chinese. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Filson Young. With 
Maps and Ilkistrations. Crown 6s. 

This book gives a spirited and vigorous account of the work accomplished by 
Mahon’s flying ^column and its relief of Mafeking.^ it also relates the defeat of 
Colonel V illebois and hi.s death. The book dea].s in the main with episodes in 
the war which have not yet been described in any work. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Tins highly interesting booki.s a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the Boer army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at tlie surprise of Sanna’.s 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited descripiion of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship. This book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is pex-meated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the mo.st 
sensitive of Englishmen. It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
v/hich have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successeis which 
the Boers have ivon. 

History and Biography 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Sidney Colvin. Fourth Edition. Two z’ohwies. Crown 

%V 0 . 12 S. 

This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in 1S99. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT. 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his .son J, G. 
Millais. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. C.heaper Edition, Re\’ised. 7 wo volumes. Royal %vo, 
205 . 7 tet. 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketing Family. .By W. A. Bettesworth. Illuslrated. Demy 
Svo. 155* 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest' Times to 
THE Present Day. ^ Edited by W. M. ' Flinders Petrie, D.C. L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

■ UNDER THE SaRACENS. By STANLEY LANE- 

POOLE. 

Illustrated and Gift Books 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett Burgess. With 

53 Illustrations, S of which are coloured. Small 4I0. 6s. 
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GOOP BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. With numerous 
Illustrations, Small 6s. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with. Notes and an Introduction by J. Churton Collins, 

■ M. A.' With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. Britten. 
Demj/ lor. 6d. 

This beautiful edition contains ten charming sketches by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 
the highest style of Photogravure. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 

F. D. Bedford. Super Royal Zvo. 2s. 6<i. 

'An excellent selection of the best knovvn'rhymes, witli beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed. ’ — Pali Mall Gazette. 

Theology 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 

Alfred Caldecott, D.D. D.emy^vo, los. 6d. 

[ffmtdbooksof:Thm!ogy. 

.A complete history and description of the variou.s philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 

ST. PAULbS - SECOND ■■AND THIRD EPISTLES tO,;TH;E 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. Croivn Svo. 6s, 

THE^SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, M.A,, 
Litt.D. Crown %vo. 6^. 

Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psychology by which the 
mdividual is taken alone, and instead, he regards him as sharing in and contribut- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only witli the a\erage 
religious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the mystic, the vision- 
aryj" and the symbolist. These experiences furaish a clue to poetic creation in its 
%'arious kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 

Cotiiiiieiitaries* 

TPIE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with anTntr©- '^ 
duction and Notes, by R. B. Rackham, M. A. Demy ^vo. 

ITbe of Bepotioii 

Poll 8z/o, Cloth 2 s , ; leather 2s. 6d. net, 

NEW VOLUMES, 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. /- Edite#^ 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

'THE PSALMS OF DAVID. ■ With aa Introduction and Notes,:. 

■ , , by B. W. Randolph, D.D.y- Principal of the. Theological. College, ■: 
■■■ Ely. ■ , , . ■ 

A devotional and practical edition of the .Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

■LYRA. APOS.TQLIGA. With an Introduction by Canon Scott 
HOLLANDj-and Notes by. ■H. C., BEEC,HING,''MfAL:;:bG';y;;v''^.:'::,' y 
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Belles Lettres 

Zbc %mie ©U1&C0 

PoU Svo. Cloth. 35“. ; leather^ 3j:. (id, net, 

NEIV VOLUMES. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. Illustrated' 
by F. D. Bedford, 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. Ne'W. 

'2/ittIe BlograpWes 

FcaJ). Ztjo. Each Vo him e, cloth 3.?. 6 d.; leather, 4.^'. net. 

IMe-ssrs. Methuen will pubiibh shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The hooks will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. ByE. L. Horsbtjrgh, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


. . Wbc Morks of Sbatopeate 

X'ov/ volumes uniform with Professor Bowden’s Hamlet, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Demy %vo. y. 6d. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy Szv. 3s. Qf. 


Actbiien’s Stan&ar& ^Librai'B 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. Birkbeok 
Hill, LL. D. Crown Sot. Gill top. 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C. Strachey and 
A. Calthrop. Dwo volumes. Crown Sot. Gilt top. 6s. each. 
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Ube floveJs of Cbarles H)icftert0 

With Introductions by George Gissing, Notes by F. G. Kitton, 
and liiustrations. 

Crown %vo. Each Volume^ cloth 3.^'. net^ leather 43’. 6f/. nei^ 

The first volumes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E, H. New. 
Two Volumes. \_Ready, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 

Two Volumes. \Ready, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. Two 

Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. H. New. One Volume. 

' Zbc %mic %mmm 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, 

Toll Svo. Each Volume^ cloth is. Rod. net, ; leather. 25. 6d, net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by.' 
E. V. Lucas, Tzvo Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.. By . W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
7'kree volumes. 

EOTPIEN. By A. 'W.-Kinglake. With an Introduction and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by PL Hindes 
Groome. 2 A'-olumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 

by Annie Matheson. Two volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 

Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 

Edited by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
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Poetry 

WRIT IN BARRACKS. -By Edgar Wallace. Cr.Zvo. ss,6£ 

Mr. Ec],j^Tir _Vv''al]acc, a nierri-ber of Royal Army Medical Corps, i.s a follorver of 
,Mi\ Kiplinp-, and his jrallads of .soldier life and sutTering.s are well-lcnown in Sonili 
Africa, They arc .spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a considerable popularity, 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald, with a Commentary by H. M. Batson, and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6.r. 

This edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed hypermission of Messrs. 
]M'acrnillan,ys the mo.st complete in existence. It contains FitzGerald’.s la.st te.xt, 
and a very full commentary on each .stanza. Professor Ro.ss, who i.s an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 


Scieotific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 

Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Je.siis College, Oxford. Demy ^vo. ioa 6Y. nei. 

For this edition all the important ms.s. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary i.s very full. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
A. T. Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy%vo. 6s. 

THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. ' By W. C. C. Fakes, Guy’s 
Ho.spital. With many illustrations. Demy %vo. IS.?. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: An Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams. Crown '^vo. 3^. 6d. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND, 
PRESENT. By C. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts, With 16 
full -page Illustrations. Crozvn ^vo. 2s. 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J, Ritzema Bos. 

, Translated , by J. R. Ainsworth Dayis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown Szv. 3.?. 6d. 

A'v SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC., By Henry Hill, ; 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
Szfo, 3s. 6d. 

This book has been speciallj!^ written for use in South A.frican schools. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL, READER.' -By S. Bally, M.A.; 

Crown $z!0. 2s. \_Methimds Commercial Series. 
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THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. Crown 

Szfo. Oi*. 

QUISANTE. By Anthony Hope. Dm/// Sm fir. 

A MASTER- OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, Autlior of 
A Many Cargoes.^ With 12 liiustrations by W. Owen. Crown 
$vo. 6s, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet, Author 
* The Wages of Sin.’ Crown ■Zvo, 6s, 

CUNNING MURRELL. By Aetpiur ^MoRRiSON, Autlior G-f 
‘ A Child of the Jago,’ etc. Crown Sz’O. 6j. 

FOR,.BRiTAIN’S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War'.Fiiiid. , By 
.'.Rudyard Kipling -and Others.,: . Edited. ..by C. J.' CutcliffE' 
liYNE. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the Wnv Fund. 
Among the contributors are : — Rudyard Kipling. Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
■A. E. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, PI. G. Wells, C. J. C. Plyiie,' Mrs. Croker. ' 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 
Crown Svo. 6.?. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Autlior, ■ 
of ^ The Children of the Mist.’ With a fronti,spiece. Crozon Srro. 6s, 

THE SOFT .SIDE. By PIenry James, Author of ^ Wliat Maisie- ' 
.Knew. ’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

■ TON.GUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Robert Hichens, Author -■ 
of ‘Flames.’ Crown '^vo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of ‘ Lady Baby. ’ Crown Sz>o. 6s. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish- Anie.ricau War of 1S98. By S.te.phen'. Crane, 
Author of ‘ The Red Badge of Courage, ’ Crozsn 8z‘o. 6s. 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring Gould, Author oF MMehalah.^ 
With B Illustrations by Edgar Bundy. C^vzsn Sz'o. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of "'The 
Countess TeklaC Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard Marsh. 
Author of ‘ The Beetle/ ‘ Marvels and Mysteries, ’ etc. Crown Sw, 6j. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author 

* The Clash of Arms.’ Crown ^vo. 6s. 

' PATH AND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown %vo. 6s. • 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. By E. H. Strain. Crown Szv. 6 s. 
A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. CrownSvo. 6 s. 

A story of jangle life in India. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. CrownSvo. 3 s. 6 d. 


Ubc floMist 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
Xn. are now ready : — 

'XIII. THE 'POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Pakker. 


XIV. A MAN OF MARK. 

: : ■ XV., THE CARISSIMA. 

; 'XVI. THE LADY’S W.ALK. .. 
XVI L DERRICK VAUGHAN. 


Anthony Ho,pe. 

Lucas Malet. ■ ' 

Mrs. Olipkant. 

■Edna Ly"a,ll.' . 

[JVovcmkr. 


/ibetbiien’s Sispemig Xtbvar^ 

A Nev) Series of Copyright Boohs. 

1. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj. -General Badek-Powell. 

ri. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 

in. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Claek Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S. Baeixg Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF ^ B. M. Croker. 

AYiI 'baDEN.POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biograpliy. : ; 

L \November. 

VII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. J. S. Fletcher. iDecanber. 
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EiidyardEipIiiig’. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. Bj^'Rudyard Kipling. 
6Sfk Thoiisaiid, Crozvn Zvo. 6s. 
Leaiker, 6s. iici. 

‘Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmi.stakeahle genius 
rings in every line.’ — Th?;cs. 

‘The ballads teem with imaginaiion, they 
palpitate with emotion. Vv^e read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our ^pulse.s, the cunningly ordered ! 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? ' — Pall M/all Gaacite. 

Riidyard Eipliag. TliE SEVEN ■ 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
57 //i Thousand. Cr, 8vo. Buckram, 
gill iop. djf. Leather, 6jr, -net. 

‘ The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of_ the songs to say that i 
statesmen may have, one way or other, ' 
to take account of ^-Manchester \ 

■ Guardian. | 

‘Animated through and through with in- i 
dubi table gemns.’—Bally Telegraph, ' 

“Q.” POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
“Q.” Crown 8 vq. gs. 6d. 


“Q.” GREEN BAYS'. Verses and, 
Parodie.s. “Q.” Seco?id EdUiori.' 

‘ CrowTi 2 s, 6d. 

' E. Macisay. A SONG OF 'PHE SEA. 
By Eric Mack ay. Becoud Edition. 
P'cadf. Bva. ^s. 

il. Ibsen. Bf<AND. A^ ■ Drama by 

Reneik Ij3S,en, Translated by' 

William Wri.,.S0N. Third Edition. 
Crown- 3t.'c. 3 .$'. 6d. 

‘A. B. Godiey. LYRA 1 'RIVOLA. By 
A. D. Godley, Fellow .of.' 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 

■ Edition, P.oitBvo. 2 s. 6d. .■. . 

‘Combines a pretty wit with ; remarkably u 
. ne.at ve'rsi'ficatioh.. . . . ■ Ev'cry :,one will '. 
wish tliere 'was mi.;)rc of it.' — Times. 

A. D. Godley. VERS.ES TO ORDER. 
By A. D, Godley. Crown 8^o. 
2 .r, 6d. net, 

‘A caputai specimen of light. aca.demk' 
poetry. ’ — A'/. J anted s Cazetic. 

J. 0. Corclery. TPIE OIT/SSEY OF 
HOjMER. a Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown 8w. 7A 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, AnthologieSj etc. 

R, L. SteveESOn. ' VAILIMA LET- 1 W. M. Bixon. ' A PRIMER OF 
TERS. Robert Louis Steven- ’ TENNYSON.' By W. M. Dixon, 
SON. With an Etdied Portrait by M.A. Cr, Bvo, 2s, 6d. 

William Strang. Second Ediiion. \ ‘ Much sound and well-expressed criticRm* 

The bibliography is a boon. 


Crown %vo. Enchn^n. 6s. 

•'A fascinating hook.’ Standard. 

'Unique in Literature.’ — Bm'ly Chronicic, 

а. WyndEam. TI-IE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
Georgs Wvndham, M.-P. Demy 
Zvo. Buckram^ gilt top. ioa 6d. 

This edition contains the ' Venus/ ‘ Lucrece/ 
and SonRet.Sj and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction^of over 140 pp. 

‘ We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndliam’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it.’ — Spectator. 

W. S. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley. Croitm Zvo, Gilt top. 
3s. 6d. 

‘ It is a bod}?' of choice and lovely poetry.’ — 
Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and WhiMey. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISIT PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. I-Ienley and Charles 
Whibley. Crown Buckram, 

gilt top, 6s. 

H. C. BeecMng, LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 
Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘ A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of e.xceiience,’ — Times. 
“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Bvo, Bucknwi, 6s. 

Yeate. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

'An attractive and catholic selection.’ — 
Times. 

б . W, Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap Zvo. 3s. 6d, 


1 W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
I BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 

! Crown 8 m 2s. 6d. 

; ' A valuable addition to the literature of the 

po&t.’— ■Times. 

L. SSagSOTS. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By ■ Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Zvo. 2^“, 6d, 

‘ A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
l\iQ.xoX\xxo.’—Lite7‘aiure. 

Sterae. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne, With an In- 
troduction by Charles Wkibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols. js. 

Congreve. TPIE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
I-IAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier, With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. js. 

WaltOH. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 

■ and. SANDERSON. By IHAAK 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 3s. 6d. 

JoMsob. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 

■ Johnson, LL.D. . With an Intro-, 
duction by J. H. IVIillar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. ms. 6d. 

Btrrns, THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. ' Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. CraigieI With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo, gilt top, 
6s. ■ ,, , 

‘Among editions in one volume, this -fthll 
take the place of authority.’— T’gVw^r. 
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F. Laagbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 


Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 35 . 6d, 
School Edition. 2S. dif. 

‘The book is full of splendid things/— 
World. 


Aetbiien^s StauDatD 


Baate. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 

M.A. Crazun 8w. 6s. 

'A careful b^-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In Seve7i Voluines. Demy %vo. Gilt 
top. 8.r. 6d. each. Also Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
each. 

‘ The time has certainly arrived for a new 
edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and^ at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed.’— Tfww. 

* At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce. — 

Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing.’ — Academy. 

‘ Tile greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been pre.sented to 
the public in a more ^convenient and 
'xi'attractive form. No higher praise can i 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury tlian , 
to say, as maybe said with truth, that ' 
he is worthy of being ranked wdth Guizot i 
and —Daily AVivs. | 

a a Crump. THE HISTORY OF i 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- ! 

Ube of SMI^espeate 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is : 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward : volume, adnurably printed and produced 

Dowden. Demy Svo. 3 J. 6d. 


WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crujmp, 
M.A. Crow7i. Svo. 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book a.s originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

‘ “ The History of Thomas Eliwood ” holds a 
high place among tiie masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump’s new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrud^ingh’- to___aI}^ dio.se who 
love sound and vigorous English.’ 

— Daily Jlfail, 

TenuysoE. .THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, wdth Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crozun Bvo. 6s. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
linal and cletinitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, ^textual and e.xpIanatory, 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the^ Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

‘Hr. Collins Is almo.st an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities ns a critic are 
an exact and accurate sch clanship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins’ introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits ■ and demerits of Tennyson/— 
Literature. 


‘An admirable edition. 


A comely 


and containing all that a student of 
“Hamlet” need require.’ — Speaker. 

‘ Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German,' — Academy. 
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tlbe flovets of Gbarlc0 SJicfeens 

Crown $vo. Each Volume^ cloth 35-. 7 iet : leather 43'. 6f/. net. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright, Mr, George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illusirations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. PI, New. Two Volumes. 

‘ As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise '.veil 
for the succes.s of the edition.’ — Scotsman. 

Zbe Xittle Xibrars 

*The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon amt 
nandle.’ — Outlook. 

Pott%vo. Each Volume^ cloth is. 6 cl. net, leather 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Messrs. Methuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (i) a short biography of 
the author, {2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of * The 
Library of Devotion.’ 

The first volumes are : 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thack- 
KKAY. With an Introduction by S. 

Gwvnn. Illustrated by G. P. 

JaCOMB Hood. Three Volumes. 

‘ Delightful little volumes-’ — Publishers' 

..r Circular. ' 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lohd 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, Illustrated by W. 

E. F. Britten. 

‘Just what a pocket edition should be. 

Miss Wordsw'orth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.’ — Guardian. 


IN MEMORIAhL By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Bejcch- 
ING, M.A, 

‘ An exquisite little volume, which will^ be 
gladly welcomed .’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘ The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
souitd literary quality that was to Le 
expected.' — Guardian. 

‘The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.’ — Standard. 

‘ It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.’ — St. James's Gazette. 
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Sbe ILittle @iiiDes 

Pott %vo, cloth y,; leather^ 3 .^'. 6c/. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Third Editiori. 
‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively i llustr ated . World, 
‘AIuminou.s and tasteful little volume.’ — 
Daily Chronicle, 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

* It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book a.s a cultured visitor 
needs. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. WiNDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated byBl. H. New. Secojid Edition. 

* Mr. Windle is thoroughly coiiver.sant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume,’-— 
man. 

' One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the, book 'i,s equally choice 
and serviceable.’ — Academy, , 

‘.A guide book of the best kind, . which, 
takes rank as literature.' — Guardian, 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


mi V May. ■ THE / PHIL, MAY 
ALBUAl 4^t?. dL 

* There is a laugh in each drawing.’ — 
Standard. 

A. H. Milne. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
S-mal/ quarto. 3 a 6d. 

‘Clever, droli, smart.’ — Guardian. 

Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Selou.s. 
Illustrated by G- W. Ord. Fcap. d>vo. 
2 s. 6d. 

A little hook designed to teach children 
respect and re^'erence for .animals. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.’ — Athenmwt. 

B, Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown Zvo. 6l 

‘Twelve delightful fairy tales-’— -Pf/wA.. 

M.L.Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
GtVYNN, Demy ^vo: J 2 s. 6d, 

This_ is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

JoIia Bimyan. THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, \vith an Introduction, by C. H. 


Firth, M.A. With' 39 IIlustrati6.:,os 
by R. A,n.ning .Bell, Crotm Svo.\ 6s, 
‘The best “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’”-- 

Educafionai Times, ' 
F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RPIYMES. ; 
With many Coloured Pictures, ..by , FT' 
D. Bedford. Super Pavai Svo. ys. 
S. Bariag Goiild. ' A feOOK- CiF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Bar'ING, 
Gould. With numerous lllusira-'' 
'tions and Initial Letters' by Arth'Ur", 
J. Gaskin, SeamdEdiHofi. Cr.Bvo.: 

S. Baring- ' gouM. OLD ENGLISH., 
. FAIRY TALES. .Collected /and', 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by . F. D. 
Bedford. Second Edition.'' Cr. So-u, 
Buc/cnrm. 6s. 

‘A charminsr volu„me. 

■S. Baring GoiiM. A BOOK OF 
. NURSERY SONGS AxND 
, RHYMES. Edited by S. Baking 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School, Buckram, gilt 
top. 0?‘own S'on. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
GHRISIAIAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illus- 
, trated by WALTER Ckane. Cr. 
gilt fop. 3.0 6 df. 
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History 


Fiiaclers Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, FROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE PRESExNT Day. Edited by 
W . M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
U niversity Coll ege. Fu/ly Ilhistrated. 
In Six Voltunes. O. d,vo. 6s. each. 

VoL. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVIth Dynasty. W. M. F . 
Petrie, Fourth Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and 
XVII Ith Dynasties. W. M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition. 

VoL. IV. The Egypt of the 
Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 

VoL. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

^ Milne. _ 

® A history \/ritten in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and hi.s school cannot but pro- 
mote .sound and accurate study, aaid 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’ — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petri E, D. C L, , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
tiated. CroiLm Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

* The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics . ’ ~~ Manchester Giuc rdlan. 

iliiiders Petrie. SYRIA ■ AND 
EGYPT, FROM TPIE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Flinders PAtrie,' D.C.L., LL.D. | 

■ €ro7mi8vo. 2s. 6d. . ■ ■ | 

• A marvellous record. The addition made j 

to our knowledge is nothing short of | 

' ' j 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. ; 
Ediicd by W. M. Flinders Petrie, | 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In i 
Two Volumes. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. each. \ 

‘ Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’— Neim. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
■ RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bpo. 

‘ In these lectures he displajas rare .dciil in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Eg^'-pt, Times. 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF TPIE. 
ART OF WAR. Vol. n . : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to ilie 
Fourteenth Century, By C. VC. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
O.'^ford. Illustrated. Demy St'o. aiA 

‘ The whole art of war in it.s historic e\'ol;t- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive .scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world ha.s pos- 
.se.?secl more enduring vcdxie.‘ —Daily 
Chronicle. 

S. Baring aonld. TPIE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CAESARS. With niime- 
roas Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. R^^yal Stv. 15.?, 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the aclnurabia critical 
subtlet}?- he. has erdribited inyiealing with 
this line of research, briluantly 

wTitten, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 

— Daily Chronicle, 

?. W, BSaitlaad. CANON LAW IN 
■ENGLAND.. . By'F. W. Maitland, ■ ■ 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
■ - Laws of England in the . University ■. 
of Cambridge. Royal o7>o. js. 6d. 

‘ Professor Maitland has put^ students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’— TYwrr..'. 
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H. de B. Glbbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 

LINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition, Demy ^vo. lo^. (>d. 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M,A. Demy 
8m I 2 i-. 6r4 

‘ It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’ — 
Mcmchesier Guardian. 


MDert Sorel THE EASTERN. 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8w. 3A 6^. 


C. H. arinriag. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. Demj'Sz’o. 
10s. 6d. 

‘ Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’—- 
Tiie Engineer, 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. ys. 6d. 

‘ A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.’ — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fislier. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A. With numerous Illiis- 
trations. Demy 8m. ioj. 6d. 

‘This careful, erudite book .’ — Daily 
Chrcnicle. . 

‘ A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to he —Globe. 

J. rnTgemut ANNALS OF WEST- i 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- j 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 1 
Illustrations. Demy 8m. ys. 6d. ! 


A. Claris. . THE .COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A, Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Svo. I2S. 6d. 

‘A work which v/iil be appe.Tled to for 
many yean; as the standard book.’— - 
A tkenmum. 

T. M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M.A,, 
Fellow of Gonviile and Cains College, 
Cambridge. Craitm. %vo. ys, 6;/. 

‘ We fulb’ recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness .and sobriet}' of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has in.spired a subject winch in some 
hands become.s a mere .series of ^ cold 
abstractions. It is a w^ork that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history .’ — A theneeusn. 

' J. Wells. 'A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A.. 
Fellow and Tutor of WHdham Coll., 
O.vford. Thh'd Edition, \Yith 3 
Maps. Crozvn Sz'o. 3J'. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
pi.nn, and with uncommon fresh ness" and 
vigour. ’ — Spea/,'e?\ 

0. BroTOing*. A SHORT HISTORY 
■OF, MEDLEVAL ITALY, , A.D. 
1250-1530. By Oscar PiRowxing, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College. 
Cambridge, /u Izcfo l'7dnmes. Cp\ 

■■ Svo. 55. eack. 

VoL. 1250-1409.— Guelphs and 
Ghibeilines. 

VOL. . II. i 409 »,i 53 o.. — Tlie:.;Agehof 
the Condoltieri. 

O’Grady. .THE vSTORY OF IRE- 
LAND.. . By . Stan,dish:'' 0’Gr,A:DY,„ ■ ' 
Author -of '‘'Fi,iin';atic! ;a,is CbmpaiiioEiSv 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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Edited by J. B. Bury, ]M.A. 


ZACHARIAH OF MtTYLENE. 

Tran-slated into English bv P\ }. 
liAMfT/roN, D.D., and E. W. 
Bkooks, Demy Svo. 12s. 6 d. net, 

SVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 


Ltto.v Parmextier and '\l, Bidez. 
Demy Bvo. los, M. net, 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. Sathas. Demy Bv&, i^s. 
net. 


Biography 


E, l. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 

FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin, Third Editmi, 
Demy Bvo, 2 vols., 25 j. net. 

‘ irr.-isistibic in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinarj” 
fa-scination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a “richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the liter.iture of 
our time has preserved.’ — Times. 

* There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and .so valuable as this collec- 
tion oflettcrs. One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the book. The 
volume;- are beautiful, and Tvlr. Colvin's 
part of the work could not^have been 
lietter done, his introduction Ls a mastcr- 
] )iece,’ — Sfeetator. 

J. G, Blillais. THE LIFE AND 
'.LETTERS. 'OF SIR. .JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. Millals. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of tvhich 9 are in Photo- 
gravure, Second BdUio?i. 2 vols, 
Doyal Zvo, 32.?. net, 

‘ The illu.st rations make the book delightful 
to hmii'lie or to read. The eye Ungers 
if'xiugly upon the beautiful pictures.’™ 
Standard. 

This channing book is a gold mine of good 


! ‘ This splendid work.’ — World. 
j ' Of .sucii absorbing interest is it, of such 
j completeness in scope and beauty. 

; Special tribute must be paid to the 

I extraordinary completeness of the ilhis- 

I trations. ’ — Graptuc. 

I B. Baring Gould. THE' LIFE OF 
I NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 

; S. Baring Gould. With over 450 

Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 

\ Gilt top. 36A 

' ‘ The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely - executed wood 

engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
per.sonai history from the days of hi.s early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

, P. H. Colomh. MEMOIRS -OF AD- 
■ MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a. Portrait. Demy Bvo. i6a 

.Morris. Fuller. THE 'LIFE AND 
. WRITINGS OF JOHN- DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller; 
B. D, Demy Bvo, ms. 6d. 

J. 'M.. Bigg. ST.. ANS.ELM.' .OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
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F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. JOYCE, M, A, 'js. 6 d. 

W. G. Couingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Seco^id Edition, 2 vols, 
Zz'o. 32j. Cheap Edition, Crown 
Bvo. 6 s, 

€. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, PostSvo, $s. 

A. m. F. Darmestetsr, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. , By 


■ Madame Dahmesteter, With 
Portrait. Seoond Edition. Cr, StfO. . 6 s. 

W. E. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. With 'Portraits. , 
Seeond Edition. Cr. Bvo, 51., 

‘ The book laj’y good^claim to: high rank 
among our biographies, it. is .excellently, 
even lovingij?', writte.n. ’ — Scdtsfnan.. ■ , . 

S. Baring GouM. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW : A . Biogiupliy. 
By S. Baring Gould, . M.A. „ A: 
new and Revised Edition. , W'ith 
Portrait. Oww Sm 3A .a., 

A comp'letely new edition of the well known 
. biography of 3?.. S. Hawker. .■ 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


SveaHedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 

Sven Hedjn, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2 vois. Royal St'*?, sios. ?iet, 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a .story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
re%’e]ation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class. ’ — Ti?ms, 

E H. Blsrine aad E. D. Boss. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
SivRiNB and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations : by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Svo. 
yyi.ps,,6d...net. s 

' Tliis volume will form a landmark in our 


knowledge of Centra! Asia. . . . Illu.mm'. 
ating and convincing,’ — Timi’S. 

E. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER" 
THE GREAT ICE. By R. E.P'EARf. 
Gold jMedallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over Soo ■ Illus- 
trations. 2z-ois. RvyalBvo. 32J, net. 

‘ His book will take its p'lace amO'iig the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration. 
— 7zmes. 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE' PIIGH.EST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 M.aps, , 51 Illustrat.ip!is,' 13^ of 
which ' are . in , Photogravure,.,:' and , a 
Panorama, Royal . ■''■net,. 

Also a Small Edition on PTaod-raade 
Paper,, limited ■to"'5o 'Copiesy'' 

'■The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain j-et conquered b}- inortal’u.an. 

; A .volume \vhich,AV’ilI'.cdnti.nx.5,e.tb'.,,'l:)e,.'th'e;,; 
classic book of travel cm this region of 
■ , .'. the Andes .’ — Daily Chronicle. 
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. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 

With many Illustrations and Maj 3 s. 

Demy Zvo. 125 . 6d. net. 

A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’ — Scotsman. 


Fraser. ROUND THE WOK 
ON A WHEEL. By John Fos 
Frasek. With lob lilustraii 
Crown 8vo. 6s» 

‘ A classic of cycling, graphic and witt; 
Yorkskb'e Post. 


E. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE 
KHIVA. By R. L. JerferS' 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The^account of an adventurous ride c 
bicycle through Russia and the des 
of Asia to Khiva. 

* An exceptionally fascinating book 
travel.’ — Pall Mall Gasctie. 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. 'With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Editio?i. Crow7i4^to. 
iSa net. 

f A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches. ’ — Westminster Gazette. 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8va. \s,. 


■ Bede. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ms.Ed.^nef, 

Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.’ — Times. 


Michael Bavitt. LIFE AND I 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. 
Michael Davitt, M.P. 50c 
With 2 Maps. C town 2>vd, ''6s. 


W. J. GaHoway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By Willi ARr j. Gal- 
loway, M.P. Crown 8vo. 35 . 6 <:f. 

‘This is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work.’ — Mo-fning Post. 


k. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
. YEARS IN TliE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 
Bvo. With Portrait, ioa 6d. 


\ CrooRe. ■ THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA : Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crcokk. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8 m lOA 6d. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA, By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations 
and a IMap. Cr. 4 to, gilt top. 25s. 


A. Boisragon. TRIE BENIN' MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3 ^. 6d. 

‘ If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic. — Scotsman. 


S. Ii. Hiade. ' THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. FIinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Bvo. i 2 r. 6d. 


A. St. H. Gihhons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
De?ny Bvo. i$s. 


E. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GI^CES ; OR, THE Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
COWPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Dewy Bvo. jos, 6d. 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. i 

B}’' W. B, Worsfold, M.A. With \ 
a Map. Seco7td Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. | 
‘ A monumental work compressed into a j 
very moderate compa.ss.’ — Warld. ! 

Katlierine and Gilbert MacqnoM. IN j 
PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- i 
BERT Macquoid. Illustrated by | 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With | 
2 maps. Crow?i 8w. ^ is. _ i 

‘A useful little ^uide, judiciously supplied I 
v.dth information,’ — A ikentsoum. 


Naval and 


a. S. Eotertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I, With 
numerouslllustrations, Map and Plans. 
Second Edition. Deniy Bvo. los. 6d. 
‘ It is difiicult to imagine the kind of person 
who could read thi.s brilliant book without 
emotion. The stoiy remains immortal — 
a testimony imperishable. We are face^ 
to face with a great book .’ — lUustrdtcd 
, , Londoiz News. 

‘A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More tlirilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel . ’ — Newcastle Chronich. 

‘As fa.scinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 
fict ion . ’ — Dai ly T elcgyaph. 

E, S. S.'BadeE-PoweH. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj. -Gen. 
.Baden- Powell. With 21 lilustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Lai'ge Crozvn St'O. di-. 

R. S. S. Baden-PoweU. THE AIATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
ICO Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. B. AtMas. T.HE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Crown 
S7J0. 6s. 

This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-wdtnes.s of General Buller’s attempts, 


L H. Keane. THE BOER STATES ; 
A History and Description . of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crozon 8zu?. 6s. 

‘A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion.’ — uicademy. 

‘ A compact and very trustworthy^ account 
of the Boers and their surroundings.’ ; 

-—hlorning Post. 


Military 

and of his final success. ^ The story, is of; 
absorbing interest, and. is the ontyaom.- 
plete account rvbich has appeared. 

The mantle of Archibald ■ Forbes -and G; 
W. Steevens has, assuredly fallen, upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an eqtia b?" rare iaciilty 
of vision. In his pages*we reali.se the, 
meaning of a modern campaign with' the 
greace-st sense of actuality. "His pages 

■ are written ■with a sustained charm" 'Of ' 
diction and ease, of manner that, are .no 
leys remarkable than the .sincerity and 
vigour of the matter ■ which they set- 
before us.’ — IFcrid. 

‘ Mr. Atkins .has .a genius for the painting 
of war which. entit,ies h,im already to- be ■ 
ranked with Forbes and .Steevens, .and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake .’ — Pail Mail Caseiic. 

’ It i.s the record told, wkh . insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict, "it j.s as'' 

■ readable as. a.,nb've.I, .and it 'bears the 
imprint of truth.,’ — Jlcrnmg- Leader. ^ 

II, W. Eermson. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a. Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
. 'SON. , With , '16 , Illiistratioas ' and a 
Plan, Second EJitii n Crown 8w. 6.f. 

This^.book co. ta.ms U' complete diary of the" 
Siege^of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
' a,nd picturesque nar.rat ' ve. , , 

There is no exaggeratio here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the isnpre.s^iiDn of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-cho.sen words 
and weli-balanccd phrase.s, with a 'mea- 
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sured self-rostiTLini: that marks the true 
artist. j\lr. Neviu.son is to be congratu- 
lated on the e.xcelleiit work that he has 
done. ’ — Daily Chronicle. 

^ Of tile in any able and fascinating clsroni- 
ckrs^of the .sad and .splendid storj’, hir. 
Nev'inson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.’— /'Vi// Mall Gazette. 

E, H. AldersOE. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Aldersok. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. De^ny Svo. 
los. 6d. 

Seymour Yandeleuj. CAMPAIGN- 

^ ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown Zvo. lojr. 

Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 lilustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown d)VO. 6j-. 

E. N, Bemiett. TPIE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edit ion, Crown. Sz'o. ^s. 6J. 

W. Kiimaird ■ Eose. WITH: THE 
GREEKS IN TPIESSALY. By 
W. Kinxaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8z>o. 6s. 

G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Steevens. Be/nySvo. 6s. 

This book Is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 

. BHORT- HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
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Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay.' Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy Svo. ys. 6d. each. 
Voi. I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary' 
skill and style.’ — Standard. 

I C. Cooper King’. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo. js. 6d. 

‘An authoritative^ and accurate storj of 
England’s military progress.’— Daf/j/ 
Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
(Howard, Clifford, Plawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David FIannay. Second Ediiion. 
Crown 6s. 

‘A brave, insmriting book.’ — Black and 
White. 

. W. Olarlc Bussell.. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Illustrations by F. BraxgVvA'N. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘ A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.’ — 
St. James's Gazette. 

E. L. S. HorsMrgh. WATERLOO : A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, B.A. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown St't?. 5^. 

‘A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 
thorough.' — Daily Chronicle. 

H.- B. George, ; BATTLES. OF ' 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By-H. B. ' 
George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans, Tiurd Edition. Cr.Svo, 6s. 

*' Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task — that of making militarj' affairs in- 
teliigibie and instructive to non-military 
readers— and has executed^if with.'a ;; 
large -measure of .success.’'~;Tf?Wr. ' g 
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General Literature 


S. BariBg- Gould. THE BOOK OF 
TI-IE WEST. - By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two vohtmes. ■ Vol. l. Devon. 
VoL II. Cormvall, Crown 8 va. 
6s, each. 

* They are very attractive little volunies, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interacting picturesj^ the .story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea^ of this enchanting and beautiful 
district/ — Guardian, 

'A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal intere.st, and literary charm.’ — 
Leeds Mercury. . ■ 

S. Baring Gould. ■■ OLD; GOUNTRY- 
LIFE. ByS. BARING Gguld. With 
Sixty- seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
Zvo. F'^th Edition. 6s. 

“ Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezj' life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 

■ >-l¥orld. ^ . 

S. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould, 
With numerous Plans and lilustra- , 
■. tions, ^ Cro%vn %vo. 6s. 

*'The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion.’ 
— Si. James’ sGasette. 

S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES ' AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baking Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

'Baring Gould.- FREAKS, OF 
■ FANATIGISM. - By S. . Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

S,. Baring 'Gould. ■ ' A - GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arrangedbyS. Baring 
and,-. H.; ; .F. ■ .Sheppard. ■ 
Demy s^to. 6s. 


S. Baring GoiiM. SONGS GF .THE 
WEST : Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West' of England, with 
their. Melodies. . Collected by S. 
Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, hi. A. In 4 .Parts. Paris 
/., 11 . , III., sy. each. Part IV., 5,5. 
In one Vol., French morocco, 15.?, 

‘ A rich collection of. b amour, pathos, gr.tce, 
and poetic faaej'.’ — Saturday /fmhw. 

S. Baring GoiiM. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6 s. 

S. Baring Gonld. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould.- Cr. 'Sw. 
Second Edition. 6 s. 

S. Baring GoiiM. T.HE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. . By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vois. Demy 
8 vo. 32Jr. 

Cotton Hinciiin, OLD HARROW 
DAYhS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Sz-'O. Second Ed/t/on. 

W. 2 . Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT.. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited 'by A. W. 
Hutton,^ M. A. , and H. J.. Cohen, 
■M.A. YVitli Portraits. Demy Sw. 

. Vo/s. lAI andV. ^ 12s. Sd. each. 

J. E. Karr. THE . SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERYh- By J. E. 
Mark, F. R.S.,. Fellow; of St. John's 
College,; Cambridge. ' Illustrated. 
Crown 8z’0. 6s. 

An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
— t'he st'udy of '.the'' earth-’s'-oii-twaEd.-ifo.r,ms. ■ ■■ 
It is for- the use of s-tiideiitS' of 'physical. ■■ 
geography and^ geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

‘ A -.fascinating,-. -bo.okf a ■-.re'al-;;fai.!y5f''-'£ak^;*-L';'' 

Pali Jfa/t Gacettc. 

* Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his uork. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.’ 
— A iJiCKO'urd. 

'Can be rea-d with pleasure alike by the 
e.\'pert and the general reader.’ 

— Manchester Guardian, 

M. 1'. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy’s Hospital. Crown Sva. 3 .r. 6d. 

This i.s a complete guide to the science and 
art of nur-sing, containing copious m- 
struction belli general and particular, 

‘ The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

E. ' V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenker, Demy Zvo. yi*. 6d. 

' Kerr Zenker ha.s succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history" of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 

A. Silva White, THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT; A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. Silva White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Sw. 
i^s, net, 

'This is empbaticrdly the best account of 
Egi^pt as it is under English control that 
haV been publi.sbed for many years.’— 
Spectator. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. ■ By Peter Beckford. ! 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and i 
Illustrated by G. ' H. Jalland. i 
Demy Zvo. ioj. _ | 

‘ Beckford's “Thoughts on Hunting” has j 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it ! 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’ — 
Speaker. 

Micliell. ■ THE ART AND 

^ ■■ PRACTrCE OF' HAW^KING. ' By 
E. B. Michell. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
lUiiStrations, Demy Zvo. \os. (id. 

A complete description of^ the Hawks, 
Falctm.s, and Eagles used, in ancient and 
modern limes, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not onlj’’ 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

‘A book that will help and delight the 
expert.’ — Scotsman. 


2.3 

' Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts. — 
Daily Teleg-rapk. 

’ No book is more full and .authorativc than 
this handsome treatise.' 

—Morning 1. eader. 

a. G. HtitcMnsoa. THE GOLFLNTG' 
PILGRIM. By ■ Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

' Without this bock the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete.’— TisZ/UAr// Gacetfe. 

J. WeEs. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M.A. 
.Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 35 . 6d. 

‘ We congratulate Mr. Wells on the^ pro- 
duction of a readable ^and intelligent 
account of Oxford a.s it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pCfS- 
sessed of a close acquamtance.' with the 
system and life of tbs Universjty/-- 
Aih&nceum. 

G. G. Rchertsoa. VOCES ACADE- ^ 
MICZE. By C. Grx\nt Robertson, 
M.A. , Fellow of Ail Souls’, Oxford. 
Witha F^wniispuce. PotiZvo. 3 ^. 61 /, ■ 
‘Decidedly clever and amusing.’— 
AihetiiEum. 

Eosemarj Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
.■ DEN. ■ By RosExMARy Cotes, ■ With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
Zvo. 2 S. 6d. Leather, 3 .?, 6d. net, 

‘A charming collection of legends of the 
\ flotversnientionedb 3 -'Dante.'‘ — Academy. 

. IMord Harrison. RExADING AND 
. READERS.. By Clifford FIarri- ■ 
SON. Pep. Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 

‘An extremely sensible little book.’ — Man- 
Chester Cnardian. 

L. WMhley. GREEK OLIGARCH- ' 
lES : THEIR. ' ORGxANISATION : 
AND CHARACTER. .. By : L.^-, 
Whibley,' M.xA , ' Fellow of ■ Pem-, 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8m 6y. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, Crown Zvo* 6s. 
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S. SHefilOCli. THE PIANOFORTE 
SOA7ATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By y. S. Shedlock. Cro 2 u?i 

Ez>l\ 5jr. 

* 'fnis work should be in the possession of 
every m usician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’ — Aiheme-ur,:. 

■ A. Huime BeamaB. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM ; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE; By A. Hulme Bea- 
man. Fcaf Svo. 2 S, 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

E. M. 'Bowden. ' THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 


Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year, Compiled by E, M. 
Bowden. Third Ediiion, i6mo. 

2S. 6d, 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 
Cro-um Svo. 2 s, 6d. 

An .attempt by an expert to forec.ast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 

'Mr. Ware’s book be warmly com- 

mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race .’ — Morning Post. 

‘Any one ■who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it,’ 
— Liieraiure. 


L. T. Hohlioiise. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy Svo. zis. 

* The most important contribution ^ to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradlej^’s “Appearance and 
Reality." ’ — Gtasgoza Herald. 

W. H. Fairbrotlier. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H, Fair BROTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition . Cr. Svo. 35. 6d. 


Philosophy 


‘In every way an admirable book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

|r. W.' '"Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell, D.D,, , 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

T. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By.'F. S. 
Granger, M.A,, Litt.D.'^ Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


Theology 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 

CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899 . By W. R. Inge, M.A. , Fellow ; 
and Tutor of I-Iertford College, | 
Oxford. Demy Svo. J' 2 s. 6d. 7iet. | 
A complete survey of the subject from St. ’ 
John and St. Paul to mode.ni times, 
covering the Christian Platoniisls, Angus- i 
tine,^ the Devotional Mystics, the 
Medimval hfj’stics, and the Nature 
hlystics and Symbolists, including 
Ebhine and Wordsworth. 

‘ it is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
■ .ship..’ — Record. ■■ 

S. B. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 


in the University of Oxford. Cr, Sz/t?. 
6s. 

‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous “ 

T. K. Gheyne. ■P'OUNDERSOF OLD 
T'ESTAM'ENT . CRITICISM. ^ By 
T. -K. Cheyne, D.'D., Oriel. Pro-' 
. fessor'at Oxford. Large Cro 2 vn:Bz.>a. 
7s. 6d. " 

A, historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. „ 

Walter , LocIl . ' ST. PAUL. 

. MASTER-BU.ILDER.. .By Walter:: 
Lock, D.D.,' Warden of ■Keble 
College. Croton Bvo. ja 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred p.ages, yet no point of In!]>orlance 
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Is overlooked. We gladly recomm.end 
the lectures to all who wish, to read with 
understanding,’— 

H. EasUdalL . DOCTRINE , AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By : Hastings 
Rashdall, M. a. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.SL'tf. dr. 
‘A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucidV — 
Manchester Guardian, 

H. aHensoa. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY : As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By PL H. Henson, M. A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Cr, Zvo. 61 . 

H.' H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. PIensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, O.xford. 
Fcaf, Svo. 25. 6d. 

H. H. Henson. LIGPIT AND 
LEAVEN : Histosical. and 

•Social, Sermons. '.By PI. H. Hen- 
son, 'M.A. ■' Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL | 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. A,deney, 
M.A. Crown Bvo. 75 . 6d, 

‘ It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into coin.pcti- 
tion with it.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

W. PI. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
TPIE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
Second Ed Uio7i. Cr. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

‘ The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible,’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 

0. F. a Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS, : A RELIGIOUS ' TEAGPIER. 

G. Ma.steeman. Crozun 

Zvo. 6s. 

‘ A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestion.’ — IVorid. 

William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 


son, M.A,, late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘Lucas 
Cr. Zvo. 35. 6d. 

GeciMa Eo'binson. ■■THE MLNISTRY i 

OF DEACONESSES.' ' By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robin.son. With an j 

Introduction by the Lord Bishop of | 

Winchester. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. ' I 

*A learned and interesting book.’— f 
man. j 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A, iZmo. is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. ' THE OECU- ■ " . 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. PIerbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crowin Zvo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

‘ Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 

The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the point ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difncultie.s of the 
text.’ — Guardian. 

H. li:. Barr 02 L TEXTS .FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by K. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A., of Wadham College. 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott PIolland. Crozon Zvo. 35. 

6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE DA ■, 
CA TECHIZANDIS R UDIBUS 
OF ST. , AUGUSTINE..^', Edited,- 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 

SS. 6d. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRT ; ■ . 
FICK. Py F. Weston,^ M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westmin- 
ster. Eott Svo. 6d. net. 

A Kempls. THE IMITATION OF 

^ CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis., ■ 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. Ivi. 
Gere. Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 

$s. 6d. Padded morocco, 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editicns of the ‘'Imitation,” there .can j 
have been few which were prettier than ; 
this one, printed in strong and hand.soine ' 
tvpe, with all the glory of red initials.’— ( 

. GL'ZSP'a-zu Hcraid, j 

J. Seble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. | 
By John Keble. With an Intro- ; 


duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D. , Warden of Keble College, 
Illustrated by R. /Ann.ing BitLL. 
Second Ediikm. Fciip. 'cvo, 31. (yd. 
Padded morocco. 5s. 

‘The present edition, is annotated with, all 
the care and insight to, be expected from 
Mr. .Lock. '—Guardian. 


©rfotd Coinmeiitailes 


General ^ Editor, Walter Lock, D.E 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis 

THE, BOOK ' OF' JOB. Edited, 'with | 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. j 
Gibsor, D.D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy | 
Sw. , 6s, I 

' The publishers are to be congratulated on * 

■■ the start the series has made.’ — Times. | 

‘It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his Literature. 

‘ We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleHc, who desires to efuci- 


i.j Warden of Keble College, Dean 
in the University of Ox.forci. 

date some of the difllcult:e,s presented in 
the Book of Job .’ — Church Times, ^ 

‘ The work is marked by clearne.ss, light-, 
ness of touch, ^ stro'nguoninion sense, „ and 
thorough critical feiirness. 

‘ Dr. Gibson’s work is< worthy of a., high 
degree of appreciation. To the biisj," 
worker and, the^ i,iit,eli!gent .student' the 
commentary will be a real boon '.and Jt 
■ .will, if 'we are not .mistaken., be„"''m,uch''iii 
demand. . ' The, Introduction is 'almost., 
mode! of concis'e, 'Straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on t,he subject treated.’— 
A theniTum, 


i3ait5DOoI^0 of ^f 3 eoloap 


■General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
v.dth an Introduction by E. C. .S. 
Gibson, D,D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. ” Second and Cheaper Edition 
i'ti One Volume. Demy Svo. 12s, 6 d. 

‘ We welcome wiih the utmost satisfaction 
a^new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was j 
^eathywanted. Dr. Gibson has given ; 
theological students just what they want, j 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for ! 
cvcIqts.'— G uardian, ■ ; 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ■ THE i 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By! 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- ! 
cipal of Bishop Hatheld’s Hall. | 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6 d. ■ 

‘ The merit of this book lies in the penetra- ] 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of i 
the author’s judgment. He is at once ! 


, Principal of King’s College, London. 

critical and iu.1-ninoa.S5 at once j'UsL and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.. Birmingham Fosi, 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottley, M.A., 
late fellow of .Magdalen, College, 
Oxon., and.,P.rindpai of Pusey Blouse. 
hi Two Volumes. D£??ty Bvo, 15a 

‘ A clear and rem.arkably full account of the 
main currents of specu,!,atiori.. Scholarly 
'precision . . . ge,nuine tolerance . * 

■ intense interest in his subject— a,re Mr. 
Ottiey’s merits.* — Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichrleld, Demy 
Bva. los. 6 d. 

‘ This book may he expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
Spectator. 
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OTse Cbuccfeman's Xibimg 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D,, Examining' Chaplain to tlie 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. CoL- 
LINS, M.A. With Alap. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

' An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical v.’ork, ’ — Gtmrdian. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A. , Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
FIERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr. Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. 

‘A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive,’ — Gla-s- 
genu Herald. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of F.diabiirgh. 
Crowji Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. 

‘ Scholarly and interesting.' — i^Im-ichcsier 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfieid Hall, 
Durham. Crow7c Zvo. os. 6d, 

' A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily Qxpress,td.'~~il/anc/uster GmW- 
dian, 

‘A singularly fresh and sti.muladng book.' 
— Speaker. 

fWe have no-hesitation in^ ■sa5dng that thiS' - 
is niuch the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that hCwS yet appeared.' 

— Guardian, ■ 


Cbe CbiiECbtnait’0 Sib!e 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Klessrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
autiiorised version is explained in sections, tvhich v.dll correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. ^ ® 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO , 

THE GALATIANS. Explained by 


A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Feap. Zvo, is. 6d. 
?iei. 

‘ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen ,' — Church Gazette. 


'Scholarly^, suggestive, and particularly 
in teres ting. ’ — Bookman. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- ' 
PLANS. ■ Explained by C, R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. Zvo. ia 6d. 
net. 


‘ Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorouga, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

— Guardia?!. 


ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 

W. Streane, D.D. Fcap, Stu 

IS. 6d. 7iet. 

trbe ILibcarfi of 2)cvotfon 

Poit %vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6a'. net. 

This series is excellent.’ — The Bishop of London. 

‘Very delightful.’— -T he Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’ — The Bishop of Lichfield. 

‘ The new “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.’ — The Bishop of Petekbokough, 

^ Charming.’ — Record. I Delightful. ’ — Church Bells. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- ‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, English, and the introduction L a mas- 
with an Introduction and Notes, by ^ 

C. Bigg, D. D. , late Student of Christ ^ ^ ^ ^atisLc^oiuy. - 

Church. Third Edition. * 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘ I'be^ volume is very prettiL\ bound and 
printed, and may fairly^ claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.’ — 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Seco?id Editio7i. 

A practically new translation of this book, I 
which the reader has, almost for the first j 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. ^ 

‘ A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.’'— -Academf. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John‘s College, 
Oxford, 

It is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation .’ — Church 
Gcs.-zeiU. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 
Keble. , Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 
AVarden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Poti Bve, 2s. ; leathery 2 s. net. 

‘ This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been pmblished more attractively.' — 
Acad enter. ^ 

‘ The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.’ — 'Scoistnan. 

‘The analysis and notes are discriminating,, 
scholar^’, and helpful. ’—CImrchRem.cm. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY , LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Int.roductio.n, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christchurch.' 

This is a reprint, word for word, and line for 
line, of t.he Ediiio Princess. ■ 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. ■ Edited,, with 'an Introduction 
and.^ Notes, • by ' E. 'C.' ' S. ■ GI'BSOaN, 
D.D., Yicar'of Leeds." 

This edition' contains Walton’s .Life', nf 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

‘As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.’ — Scotsman.' 


%cd.l)ets of l^eliiTfon 

Edited by PI. C. BEECILING, M.A. mtk FortraitSy Cremm 8w, 3i.'6iA, ' 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious' 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready- 


CARDINAL NEWMAN.. By R. H. 
ITctton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISPIOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 

W. Daniell, M.A. 

CARDINAL' MANNING, By A. W. 

' . FIutton, M„A. 

CHARLES SlMJiOxN. Bv FI. C. G. 

' ' Mo'ule,. D.D.', ' 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
D.D, 

THOMAS' CHALMERS. By , Mrs.' 
Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. - 
'Cr .OtTLEV, . 'Mt A, ■ \ 


.';:'"Qth:e.r, volumes 'vHIl be announced 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

ByE. L. CuTTS, D..D. .:. 

WIL.LIA.M, LAUD. . B'y" W. J IL 
Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN .KNOX. By F. AIacCunn. . . 

JO'HN HO'WE. By .R. " Pb'..H0RT0.N, 
D.D. . ■ ' 

BISPIOP KEN. By F. A. C.LA.R..K'E, 

.M.A, 

GEORGE' FOXA'.TPIE, QU.A.K'.E..R.''^ 
By T. ITODG.K'iN, D.G. L. ' . 

JOHN DONNE. . '^By JAugifstus . ' 
JESSOPP, D.D. 

THOMAS CrU^NMER. By. A. J. 

MASO'N. " . ' ■' 

BISHOP .LATIMER. .By R.. M. Car- .. .' 
LYLE and A. J, Carlyle, M.A. 


in aue.. course,.:. 
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SIX SHILLIMG flOVELS 

Marie Corelli’s Ko¥els 

Crown Svo. 6s. each. 
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A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty-^rsi Edition, 

VENDETTA. Sixteenth Editio?i. 

TFIELMA. Twenty-third Edition, 

AEDATH; THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 

THE^ SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

3ARAB3AS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
dfih Edition. 

‘ The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conceptionj and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to usj 


provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrati\'e are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
“Dream of the ^ World’s Tragedy ” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the ia.spired 
narrative.*— Re-view. 

THE SORROW’-S OF SATAN. 
Forty -second Edition, 

‘ A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 
conception is magnifice.nt, and is likely 
to win an. abiding place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of languagq^ and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon . , . novel, and even sub- 
lime.’ — W. T. Stead in the Review 
0/ Reviews. 


Antlioiiy Hope’s Hovels 

Crown 8w. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 1 
Edition. 

‘ A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 

A ChLANGE OF AIR. Fifth EdUiott. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’ — Times. 

A MA.N OF MARK. Fifth Edition. _ 

‘ Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “ A Man of ; 
Mark” is the one which best compares I 
with “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” ' — 
National Observer. ! 


THE CHRONICLES ,OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fottrlk Edition. 

‘ It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and x>iire romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.' 
— Guardian.. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fourth Edition. 

' The tale is ^thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirringthebiood.’— bY. famed s 
Gasette. 

‘From cover to cover “Phroso” not ordy 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
■ adventure to ^dventurQ.’--^ Academy* ' 
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SIMON DALE. 

Editioj'!. 


Illustrated. Fifth 


‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. hlr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’ — Times, 


TFIE KING’S MIRROR. 
Edition, 


Third 


‘In elegance, delicacyj and tact it ranks 
.'with, the best of his novels, while In. the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’ — Specintor. 

“‘The King’s hlirror” is a strong book, 
charged, with close analysis and exquisite ' 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre — in short, a book to be read,’— 
Daily Chronicle, 


Gill)ert Parker’s Hovels 

Crown 6s > each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Fifth Edition, 

‘ Stories happily conceived tmd finely ex- 
. • ■■ ecuted.' There is -strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’— Telegraph. 

MRS. .FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

‘ A splendid study of character.’ — 

Athenamm-. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 

‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Pai-ker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illiistnited. Sevcn/i Edition. 

‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in w’hich men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a 
inexpressible,’ — Daily Chronicle, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC : The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

". 'd Here^ .we find romance-real,, breathing, ' 
living romance. The character of Val- 
■ inon d- -is: drawn unerringly . '-—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


AN .ADVENTURER OF ., THE ^ 
NORTH : The Last Adve.ntures of '' 
Pretty .Pierre.’ EecondEditimfy 

, ‘ The present book is,', fuii.of;. fine '.a'n.!d 'm'O'V-- 
ing stories of the. great North, 'and' ' ' 
will add. to Mr. Parker’s already .high 
X -^Glasgow Meraid. 

THE S.EATS OF THE MIGHTY., 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition, ■ 

‘Mr. Parker has prod need, a really, 'fine ' 
hi.storicai novel.’ — Atkenisum, \ 

‘A great book .’ — Black and IFhiti, ' 

THE POM„P OF THE' 'LAVI'LET- ' 
TES. Second Edition. 31, 6ufi 

‘Living, breathing romance, , forced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human 'natu,re than Mr. Parker has ever 

■ di.,spla3^ed before. ’ Pali MallCazetie. 

TPIE BATTLE OF^ TPIE STRONG : ^ 
a Rom.anc.e ■'■ O'f" ''T'wo'''' .,K.in,,gdo'ms.,'''' .. 

' Illus'tratecl. Fourth Edition. 

‘-.Nothing more vigorou-s' 0',r''mo.re'h,iimaa. haS; 

; come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 

■ novel. ■ 'It '',l:;ias^ali.',the',“g'fa'phiC"'"p'owe'r of.', 

■ ' ' .hi.s last '.book, .v/it.h., truer: fe'eMog ,; -.for ...the 

romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.’ — Dliermiure, 
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S. Baring (k)uld’s Novels 

Crown 6s. each. 

‘To say that a book is by the author of “Mehalah" is^ to imply that it contain;' a 
storji' cast on strong lines, containing dramatic pos.sibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip" 
dons of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’ — Speaker. 

‘ That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be_ very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes' and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his^art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it Js no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
: and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.’ — 


power of amusing i 
Court Circular. 

ARIMINELL. Fifth Edition. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Editio?i. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition, 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 


NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Editum. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. ' ■ 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER, Illus- 
trated, Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. .Second Edition, 

DOMITIA. Illustrated:, Second. Edi-- 
tion, 

PABO THE PRIEST, 


Conan Bojle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. ' By A. Conan Doyle. 
Seventh Edition. Crow?i 8vo. 6s. 

' The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’ — Ittus- 
trated London- IVeivs. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of ‘ A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C, 
WOODVILLE. Fiftee^ith Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Every one who reads books at ail must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage ,’ — Daily 

l''d.'C;fvr0mcIe. ' 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. ■ 

Lucas malet. THE CARISSIMA.- 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ‘ The 


Wages of Sin,' etc. 
Crown 8zfo. 6i. 


Third Ediiion, 


George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA-' 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of * Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,' etc. Second Ediiion. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things.- Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work .* — Pall Malt Gaceite- 

‘ The spirit of Dickens is in it.’ — Bookn.an. 

George Gissing. THE GROWN^ OF :: 
LIFE. By'GEORGE Gissing, Author 
of ‘ Demos,’ ‘ The Town Trat'^eller,’ 
etc. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

‘ Mr. Gissing is at his h^ril—Acadany. 

‘A fine novel.’— 

Z. B. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Full of' gallantry and paLhcs, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of ; Jflrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
humour love. .. .'--IVestminster \ SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 

Gazeiie. | poRD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. 

Second Edition. Croiim. St'f?. 6s, 
The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’ — S/’ea/cer. 


, R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 
x\ delightful tcde.'—S^ctiA’cr. 

Mr. Crockett at his — LiUraiure . 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Konble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
* MaelchOj’ etc. Fifth Edition, Cr. 

, I 8w. 6 a 

By Arthur j 

iitioji. Cr. I Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By ' the 
Honble. Emily Lawle.ss. Second, 
■Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

A really great book. 

One of the most ^ remarkable iiterarj/ 
achievements of this generation.* — Mafi~ 
Chester Guardian. 


Told with consummate art and extra- ; 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justilication, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’ — A ihcnistivt. 

A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays^upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and iiTesistible in 
its interest. ^ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’—ithbr/rf. 


fiiily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. . . 6s. 


Bclen PMllpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY, By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of ' Children of the IMist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Eoiorth Edition. Crown 


Arthur Morrison. A. CHILD OF 
THE j.AGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Sz ’ O . 6s. 
‘The book is a masterpiece .’ — Pali Jlfaii 
Gazette. 

‘ Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity. ’—A ther.ceum. 


Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boj's do, and can lay bare their inmost 
th.ougbts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.’ — ■Aceuienty, 


E. W. Hornmig’. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. KoR- 
NUNG. Crown Sf/o. 6s. 

‘ Ail audaciously entertaining volume.’— 
S/ecta.vr. 

Jane Baiiow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.' ■.Second. 
■ Edition. Crown 8m. 6s, ■ 

‘ Vivid and singularly real.' — Scots./ra)v. 


Arthur Morrison. TO ■ LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur IMorrison, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc, ■ Second Editic-B. Crown Bvo. 6.?. 
‘ We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
- full of tenderness and 'grace. . . . This 
is^ ti^e new Air. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’ — 
Daiix Tciegraph. 

‘The easy swung of detail proclaims the 
: .master of .his 'subject and" the artist in 
' re.ndering .” — Pail Alali Gazette. . 


Jaae Barlow. FROhl TITE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown. Zoo. 6s. 


M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By Tpie Duchess 
O.F Sutherland. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic^— /> 

‘ ;It "possesses, marked . quaUtk s, d.escriptive, 

:: ' and:' imaginative, Post . " 


Mrs, Caffyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Airs. Caffyn (Iota), Author os 
‘ The Yellow Aster/ Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 

Benjamin Swift, Author .of ‘Nancy ■ 
Noon,' Cro2vn8vo. 6s. 

‘ “ Siren City ” is certainly his best book, 
.and it is the work of a .strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spirit.’ — Academy. 

J. H. FiEdiater, THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. ■ By 
Jane I-I. Findlater. Foatd/i 
Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

‘ A powerful and vivid story.’ — Standard. 

‘ A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.’ — Vanity Fair. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.’ — Pali 
Mall Gazette. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story.’ — Gnardian. 

‘ Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted ' 
faculty and reserve force.’ — Spectator 
‘ An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 
beautiful.’ — Black and White. \ 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Hfxen 
Findlater. Crown 8m. 63. 

J. H. Fiadlater. RACHEL. . By 
Jane FI. Findlater. Seco?id , 
Edition. Croiun Bvo, 6s. 

' A not unworthy succes.sor to “ The Green 
Graves of Balgo wrie. ’ ’ ’ — Cri tic. 

Mary Findlater. OVER .THE 
FULLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zva, 6s. 

‘ A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching tvwtht —Birmingham Post. 

.Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE, By ■ Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Crown 8m. 6s. 

‘ Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching storjn’ — Spectator. 

Alfred .Ollivant OWD ' BOB, THE' 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
Alfred Ollivant. Third Edition. 

' Cr.^ Zvo. 6s. ' ' 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch. 

We admire this book. . . . It Is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’ — Bookman. 

‘ It i.s a hue, open-air, blood-stirring book, 

10 be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is Hc-octi —Literature. 

B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF .-THE. 
BARTONS. By B. M. Croker:, 


Author of ‘ Diana Barrington. ’ 
Foitrth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Mrs. Croker e.vcels in the adminably simple, 
easy, and direct How of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portrzitiir'o.'Spfctafor. 

MaryL. Tendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. B}’- Mary L. Penderf.d. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

' Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.’ — 

! Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘ A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy.’ — Literary World. 

‘At once sound and divQrting.’— Academy. 

Morley Roberts. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Morley Roderts, 
Author of ‘ The Colossus/ etc. 
CrvwnZvo. 6s. 

‘The author secures and maintain.s the 
reader’s lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.’— Pf?// Mall Gazette. 

‘ The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 
I and high comedy. dole. 

‘ Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things/ — Black and 
White. 

Hornia Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of ‘Jo- 
siah’s Wife. ’ Croton Zvo. 6s. 

‘The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.’ 
— Pali Mall Gazette. 

‘ It i.s a Manx' story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
live passage.s fme, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal.’—C/<r?.ji;ft-7f.i 
Herald. 

‘ A Manx novel which is at once .sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.’— 
Academy. 

Helen SMpton. TFIE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen 
Shipton. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

*A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions. ' — Scotsman. 

‘ All up-to-date stoi*y — and a very beautiful 
one — of self-sacrifice. ’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘A most effective story, ^written with both 
insight and imagination,’ — Leeds Mer^ 
cury. 
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Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By Violet Hunt, 

Author of ‘A Hard Woman,’ etc. 

C?vwji 8m 6s . 

' Clever observation and unfailing wit.’ — 

.. .A cademy. 

‘The insight i.s keen, the irony is deli- 
cate,’ — World. 

H, :G.. WeEs. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘ The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion .’ — Saturday Eez'iew. 

H.' a Wells.; THE PLATTNER 
■ STORY AND Others. By H. G. 
Wells. Second Edition. Or. 8m. 
6a .. 

‘ Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.’ — Scots- 
man. ' 

Richard Marsh. MARVELS- AND 
MYSTERIES. By Richard 
Marsh, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8z ’ 0 , 6s . 

‘ While under their inrniediate influence the 
reader is conscious of notliing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curio.sity.' — 

Herald. 

‘Ingeniously constructed and well told.’ — 
Morning Leader. 

‘Admirably .selected and of the very best.’ 
— Christian World. 

Esme Stuart. CHRISTALLA.' By 

E.smi?- Stuart, Crinoti Sm. 6s , 

‘ The story is happily concei%ed, and enter- 
taining throughout.’ — Scotsman. 

‘An excellent story, patiretic, and full of 
humour .’ — A Ihenu um. 

‘ We wish that we came across more books 
like thi.s clever and charming .story. — 
Leeds Mercury. 

Sara Jeaanstte Duncan. A VOYAGE i 
OF CONSOLATION- By Sara I 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An j 
American Girl in London.’ Ilius- | 
Irated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6a i 
‘A most delightfully bright book.’—.fAx/A' i 
Telegraph. i 

‘ The dialogue is full of wit. — Glohc. 

Sara Jeasmette DimcaiL THE PATH - 
OF A STAR. By SARA Jeannette 


Duncan, Author of ‘ A Voyage of 

■ Consolation.’ liliistrated. Second 

Edition. Cnmm. 8^-'6\ 6.r. 

‘ Richness and fuiln .ss of local colouring, 
brilliancy of smiting piirascs, and 

! the display of vtry pretty humunr are 
j graces wliich are hc'v in pujfusicn. The 
intere.st never Hags. ’ — Pad MallCarfite, 

a F. ICeary. THE JOURNALIST. 

By C. F. Keary, Cr. Zvo. 6g. 

‘ It is rare indeed to find such poetictil sym- 
pathy with. Nature joined in rlo'^e study 
•; ■ ■ of character and singularly tnithml dia- 

logue : but then, “The Jotirna,Iist ’* is 
.altogether a rare book.’ — Atkcncenn:, 

\ W. E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN, 
j 'By W. E, Norris, Author of * iMade’ 

I moiselle cle hlersr.c,’ etc. Fourth 

I Edition, cdvwn 3z'0. 6s. 

j. '‘Aa intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel .’ — Eaiiy Telegraph. 

W-R HoiTis, HIS GRACE, ByW. E. 
.Norris. Third Ed itiou, Cr. Zvv. 
6s. ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By \V. £. 
Norris. CV-pk'?.? '6.l 

: \W. E. Noriis. CL.\RISSA FURi'OSA, 
By W. pP Norris. Cr. Zsy. 6s. 

! ‘ As a story jt is admiral Ic, as a jts£ deshrit 

if is capital, ns a lay sermon studded 
i with gems rh' vdt ami wlsilom it is a 
i model.’ — I'he World. . 

:W.E. Norris. GlLbiS INGILBV. By 
W. E. Norris. I/Ius/j’ateJ. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6.l 
‘Interesting, N\hoIesonu;, and cluir:uingly 
w ri r t e n . ' — c 7 in sgjso II era Id, 

W. B. Honls. AN OCl'AABU By 
W. E. N 0 KR.IS. Second Editism. 

Cnnon 3t\\ o.r. 

‘A.very^ perfect e.'cpu.'iliou id the self- 
restraint, the perle^.n l:.'j>>w!t.:dge uf so- 
ciety and itspra’, s, the udiL'ata sen.se of 
humour, which are tlie iTutvi'a,, charac- 

■ teri.slics of this very acc<‘'Utpii,s!iLJ 
author .’ — CSrntry Li/e.l 

Ernes'b GlaawHle. TH E D ES rbATCPT 
RIDER. By [orxfht (lL\M\iLLii: 
'.Author of ‘ The Kloof Bride.’ ( 'rown 

' Bvo. ■ '’6a'V'" 

,A highly inte-e^tiug story of iliv. | .vse.A 
Boer Wr.r by an author vrbu knr/ws the 
.f,\ country well, and has had experience of 
Boer- campaigning.-;-, -...'--v-;',: ; ,b'- 
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W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. By W. ClaKK 
Russell. lllusfraied. Fourth 
Edition, Crown ^vo. 6s, 

Robert Barr." IN THE MIDST OF 
ALAR -MS. By Robert Barr. 
Third Edition, Or, ^vo. 6s, 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by its capital humour.’ — Daily Chronicle, 
‘Mr. Barr ha.s achieved a triumph,’ — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE . MUTABLE 
MANY, By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

* Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has_yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’ — 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert • Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Of these medisevai romances, which are 
now gaining ground, “The Countess 
Tekla”is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.’ — Pa/l 
Mail Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour, BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Sz'O. 6s. 
A banquet of good things.’ — Academy. 

‘ A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour. ’ — Giohc. 

‘ An unusualfy excellent example of a semi- 
historic romance.’ — IVorld. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 
Andreu" Balfour. Ilhistrated'. 
Seco7id Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

‘ The marvellous perils through w'bich Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Axdrevv Balfour, 
A-Uthor of By Stroke of Sword. ’ 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

A vigorous piece of work, 'well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’— -C/ntjr- 
^^020 Herald. 

X Maciaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 
Society. By J. MxICLaren Cobbak. 
Crszmt 8w. 6s, 

‘An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality.’ — Pall 

V ■ :. 3 !lall Gazette. 


I J. Maclareu Cobban. THE ANGEL, 
j OF THE COVENANT. By J. 

! Maclaren Cobban. Cr. Svo . ' 6 i. 

: R. N. Stepbens. AN ENEMY TO 
i THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I ‘It is full of movement, and the movement 
; is always buojmnt.’ — Scotsman. 

j ‘ A stirring story with plenty of movement.’ 
— Black and White. 

I B. M. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
; PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens, 

! Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.’ 
j Crown Zvo. 6s. 

! ‘A bright and spirited romance of adv'en- 
I ture, full of movement and changing 

i action. ’ — Scotsman. 

i R. Eicbens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
Hichens, Author of ‘ Flames, etc.’ 

I Si'co?id Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6-r. 
j ‘ The work is undeniably that of a raair of 
I .striking imagination .’ — Dally iVezos. 

i J. S. Fletcber. THE. PATHS OF 
TPIE PRUDENT. By J. S. Flet- 
cher. Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. B. Burton. IN TFIE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By [. Bloundelle- 
Burton. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly 
dramatic situations. ’ — Guardian. 

J. B. Burtoa. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Bukton. Second 
Edition. C?vwu Bvo. 6jr. 

‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of ■work.’ — 
World. 

J. B. Burton. TITE CLASI-T OF 
ARMS. By J. Rloundeixe-Bur- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

‘A brave story — brave in deed, b.rave in 
word, brave in thought.’ — St. J anted s 
Gazette. 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. ByJ. Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second Edition. Crown Sr-t?. 6s. 

‘The^very essence of the true roxnrintic: 
spirit.’ — Truth. 
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W. C. Setilly, THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
of ‘ Kahr Stories.' Cr. Bvo . 6 s . 

‘ Reveals a marvellously intimate under- j 
standing of the Kaffir mind .’ — African \ 
Critic. 

W. a. Scully. BETWEEN SUN ^ 


AND SAND. By W. C. Scully,. 
Author of *T.he White Hecatomb.' 
Cr. Bva. 6 s. 

‘ The reader passes at once into the ver}? 
atmosphere of the African desert : the. 
inexpressible space and stillness swallov; 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable vraste.’ — Athenamn, 


OTHER SIX'SHILLiNG NOVELS 
Crown Sm. 


DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson. 

DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, 
Illustrated by G. P."Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS TH.AT PIAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Ger.^rd. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO hlARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. 
Olippiant. 

IvONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. Bv R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT TPIOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN.? By T. Maclaren 
Cobban, 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy Wjutk. 

SECRETARY' TO BAYNE, M.P. , 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. MoORE, 

THP: builders. By J. s. 
’Fletcher..- 


GALLIA. By MiLnie Muriel, 
Dowie. 

THE CROOK, OF TliE BOUGH. 
By M:i^NiE Muriel Dowie. 

.A' BUSINESS IN GREAT WTERS, , 
By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. B}.- M. E. Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Alan 
Brodrick. 

CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 
Ok PEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keigh- 
ley Snowden. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite, 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE, 
By Mrs. Walpord. ' 

KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary 
Gaunt. ■ 

DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS : AROIM’ANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. CoPE 

CORNFO'RD. 

TRIE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura Daintr ey. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTK, 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pin sent. 

AN ELECl'RIC SPARK. By G. 
Manyillk Fknn. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE THE STONE DRAGON. By 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. Muee.'VY Gilchrist. 

jr A VICAR'S MnFE, By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

jg ELSA. ByE. M ‘Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY, By i. 
Hooper. 

By 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW, 
By M. C. Balfour, 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 
Morrah. 

MISS ARMSTRON G'S AND XHE FAITHFUI CITY Bv 

OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By ' Skbert ™rrah, ^ 

John .amdson, GRE.\T DEEP. By J. .A.. 

DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By Barry. 

Henry Johnston. DANCER. By James 

TIME AND THE WOAIAN, By Blythe Patton. 

Richard Pkyce. JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Lorimer. 

Aufnor of 'A High Little World.' THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H, M.aynard. 

B. Marriott Watson. VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. 


THE SPECULATORS. By 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. 
Clive P. Wolley. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. 

L. Paton. 


Crown Hzfo. 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanville. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
garet Benson. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAN- 

VILLE FENN., 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
Okton Peowsh. 

THE QUIET AIRS. FLEMING. By 
R. PRYCE. 

DISENCtlANTMENT. ByF. Mabel 
Robinson.- 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M, Cobban. 

a'’ deplorable affair. By 

W. E. Norris, 

HALF-CeO 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 
F. Mabel Robinson. ^ 

MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 

ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 
villp: Fenn. 

D I S A R M E D. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 


A CAVALIER’S LADYE. , By Mrs. 
Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS, By Mrs- 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
MANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK ' EYE- 

■ LASHES. By H, ,A. Kennedy. ' . 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By, 

S. Gordon. 

AN ODD .EX,PERIMENT. By 
Hannah Lynch. 

^ TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. . By 
i Howard Pease. 

HOVELS 

IN TENT AN,D BUNGALOW. ,By" 
the Aiitho,r of ‘ Indian Mvlls.' , , 

MY ,STE WARDS PI fP. By E. 

■ .M-‘Queek Gray. - 

JACK’S FATHER. By W. Ec 
Norris. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 


'FHE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com* 
miinist. 13y E. LyN'N . Lynton.' 
Elevenih EdiMo?i, P&si BviK is. . 


UM Ts^lopelist 

IVIessks. Methuen, are making an. interesting experinienl which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing... 'They are issuing under the above general tithr 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the_^ price oi Sixpence. !\fany 
of these' Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as .long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ’ The Novelist ’ are as 
follows: — 


L DEAD hlEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. Horn'ung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Barr. 

HI. THE INCA’S ' TREASURE.- 
Ernest Glanyiixe.-' 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. \\h- 

Plt'tt TJtrir't? 

V. .FURZE BLOOM. S. Barikg 
Gould. 

VL, ,B,IJNTER’S . ■CRUISE,' -'^ G... 


VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Arthur FIoore. 

Vni. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
BOYSON WE.E,Iv£S. 

IX. THE ADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYIA1'.A. hlrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 

X. VELDT AN D LAAGER : Tales 
of the Transvaal E, S. Valen- 
tine. 

■ THE, NIGGER, K,NIGHTS.,: 

F, Norreys Connell. 

' XII. A I^IARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russell. 


- 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-knowjt Authors, well illustrated, 
THREE-AWD-SUXPENOE EACH 
THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By | MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 
e T, ^ Russell. 


S. Baking Gould. 

TWO .LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. ,, By Edith E. Cuthell. 
.TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A; GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E; Cuthell. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harky Collin gwood. 


SYD -BELTON.: Or, The Boy who.' 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
VILLE FeNN. 

THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E. Farrow. 

ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. ByG. E. Farrow. 55. 


The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by welhkmwn Authors, handsomely bound, 
and ivell illustrated. 


THREE”A!MD-SiXPEf'30E EACE^l 


THE RED GRANGE. 
MOLE'SWORTH. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME BE 
MONLUC. By the Author 
-* Mdle. Mori.' 


By Mrs. | DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 

' A GIRL OF TI-IE PEOPLE. By 
L. T.: Meade.- 

of : HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. 

' 2A 6^f. 


OUT -OF TPIE FASHION. 
T,' Meade. 


By L. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. Meade. 


University Extension Series 

A scries of books on historical, literary, and scieotihc subjects, suitable for 
e.x-tension students and honie-reading circles. Each volume is 'CO,ai.p!ete in 
itself, and the .subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit, ^ 

Edited by J.. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College,' Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s. 6d, 

7'he following' volumes are ready : — 

ll-IE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF i M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon 
, ENGLAND. By H. ,de B. Gibbins,. | Third Edition. , 

Litt,D,, M.A., Icite Suhok'd of "Wad- j npOiOT ott PAt/TrDTV • 

vhani' : College, , Oxo-n,, ■ ' Cobden Prize- .! ^ ROBLEMt? OF . POVERTY, . 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised. \ Inquiry into the Industna.1 Condi- 
Witk Maps a?id Pla?is. "xs. j tions of Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 

^ M.A. Fourth Edition. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITE I 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, WICTORIAN POETS. By A, Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 

J. E. Symes, M.A. 

: PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Massee. With Illustrations. 

AI R AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, 
M.A. IlhisiraUd, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. ByV.P. Sells, M.A. Ulus- 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, 
By H. DS B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. ' The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 

■ By M. M'. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
lUuslrated. 

A : TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S, Illustrated. 

' 3A M. ■ 


THE VAULT OF HEAVIiN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With liumerous 
Illustrcdions. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. Bv H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illusiraied. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A. , F. R.S. With numerous I UnS’ 
trations. 3A. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
'Physiography. By Evan SMALL, 
M. A . Illnstraied. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. IHmiraUd. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. JENKS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition 


Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

CrownSvo. zs, 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and isidusirial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
.Each volume ,of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 

authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The fallowing Volumes of the Series are reaay : — 

TIU^DE UNIONLSM~NEW AND THE CO - O PER ATI VS IMOVE 
OLD. By G., Howell. Second MEN T TO-DAY. By G. J. Holy- 
Edition. OAKE. Second Ed// ion. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev I 

^ ROME Wilkinson, M. A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY Bv T 
A. HOB.so,Nr, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

OF NATIONS. 
“> L- ^-\ST.\nLE, M.A., Professor 
Of economics at Trinity College, ^ 

..--/UDjiii. i^econd i£dlHon. 

■ invasion. By W. 

, H. Wilkins, B.A. ■ ■ ^ 

,, TI-IE RURAL EXODUS. ■■ By P I 
, Anderson Graham. j 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By '' 
Harold Cox, B.A. ^ i 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. | 
B}' H, DE B. Gibbins, D. Litt M A ' 

■ ^ t Hadfield, of the Hecla I 

Works, Sheffield. i 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry | 
-"^Brai Depopulation i 
' By H. E. Moore. I 

' POOLS AND CORNERS, i 
By J. Stephe.n Jeans. 

THE FACTt^Y SYSTEM. By R. 

W. Cooke-Taylor. 


the STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. ByGERTJRUDETuCKWELL. 
WOMEN’S WORK. ByLADy Dilke, 
Miss Bullev, and Miss Whitley. 
'‘SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGH!. ByM. Kaupmann. 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 
modern CIVILIZATION IN 
fO-ME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
aspects. By W. Cunningham, 
CpS'bridge °f Trinity College, 

the problem OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. I-IoBSON. 

B. A. ' 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. ' By". 
AimiuR Sherwell, ALA. 
iLdition, 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

By Clement Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISAl. By Louisa Twining. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. ByWrii/sONL 
AlA. . ... - Y’ ■ • 


Classical Translations 


Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow 

/ESCrIYLlLS — _Agamemnon, Chde- 
piioroe, iLumeiiides. Translated by 
Lewis Ca-MpjulLL, LL.D., late Pro, 
fessoi of Greek at St. Andrews, ^s. 

CICERC)— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N, ,.P, Mg.OR, M.A. 3.?. 6 d, 

CI CERO-~.Sclect Orations (Pro xMilone, 
i-ro Murena, Philippic ii., in Catili- 
nrini). Translated by PI. E. D. 
^ M.A., Fellow and Tutor 

of I rmj ty College, Oxford. 5^ 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scnolar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
3 s. '6A 

CICERO DE OKFICTIS. Translated 

byG. h, Gardlner, AlA. Crown 

ow. 2S. 6d. 


and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A 
Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
j College, Oxford. 2s, 
j LUCIAN— Six;.: Dialogues .{N.ign.m2S, 

; Icaro - Alenippus, The Cock. The 
i Ship, The Parasite The LoWr of 
; Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 

; Irwin, AlA., Assistant A^aster at 
, Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
j College, Oxford. 35. 6 d. 

! SOPHOCLES — Eiectra and Ajax, 
j Translated , by S. D. A. Morshead. 

I M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
i Chester. 2s. 6d. 

j TACITUS — Agricola and Germania, 
i Translated by R. B. Townshend, 

I late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 

! bridge. 2s, 6 d. 
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©jtot5 Classical ceits. 

IMessrs. Methuen are about to publish in conjunction the Clarendon 


Press a series of classical texts edited by 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Libri ' 
J.-IV. By li. Stuart Jones. 
Paper Covers, 35. Limp Cloth, 35. Sd. 

PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. r. (Tetra- 
LOGiAE L-II.) By J. Burnet. 
Paper Covers, 55. Limp Cloth, 6a 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 
NATVRA. By C. Bailey. Paper , 
Covers, •zs. 6 d. Limp Cloth, ss. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- | 
ORA. By H. Furneaux. Paper 
Covers, is. 6 d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 


competent scliolars froi'n the Lest M.ss. 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CU.M 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. SiDGWiCK. 
Paper Covers, 3A Limt Cloth, 3.V, 6i/. 
APOLLONH RKODII ARGONAU- 
TiCA. By R. C. Seaton. Paper 
Covers, 2s. 6 d. Limp Cloth, 3.5’, 
ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. I. By F, W, Hall and W. 
M. Gelbart. Paper ■ Cover 
Limp Cloth, 3.?. d. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. i.' 

■ (Historia Graeca). By E, C. 'Mar- 
ch ant, Paper Covers, "Zs. 6^/,. . Limp 
Cloth, $s. 


Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews, Demy Zvo. i5jr. 
net. 

Thi.s edition contains p.arallel passages from 
the Eudemian .Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi> 
cultie.s in the light of Aristotle’s own 
rules. 

' An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author's learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.’ 

— Scotsman. 

‘ it forrn.s a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.' 

— Giasgoiv Herald, 

' We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have .seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest.’ 

—Pilot. 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
In'troduction, Commentary, a'nd 
Critical Notes by J. M’COSH, M.A. 
Fcap. 4 ^ 7 . 125 . 6Y, 

A GREER ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Mar CHANT, M.A.,. Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crorofi Sc'i?. 35, bd. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LAllON. By E. C. Af archant,' 
M.A., Fellow* of Peterhoiise, Gam- 
brid.gt2 ; and .A. M. Cook, M. A., late. 
Scholar of VFadliam College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. PliuI’s School,^ 
Crow?i 8tv. 35. 6 d. 

* We knowyo book of thi'; class better fitted' 
for use in the higher forms of, schools.’—' 
Guardian. 

TACrn AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F,: 
Davis, M.A. , Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 25. 
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Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown Svo, is, 6d, 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer.; 

NOTES .ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG, Buckland Green, 
M.A, , Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxon. Crozvn %vo, '^s, 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief di/n« 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
nuraerons passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d, 




TACni GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor, Crown %vo, 2 s* 

HERODOTUS: EASY SELEC- 

TIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
Liddell, M.A, Fcap. 8m is, 6d. 

SELECTIONS ' FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fca^ 8vo. 
lA 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. | 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 1 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcap. \ 

8w. 2S. i 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCL I 
DENCE. By S. E. WiNBOLT, i 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trlnk}’ 
College, Toronto. Cr, dvo. 2 s. 6d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- | 
MAR. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D. Litt. , | 
M-A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 1 
Grammar School. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. ! 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M ‘Queen Gray. Crow?t 8m 
2 s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed, von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A, Seco7id Edition, Revised. 
Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHAZ.MERS Mitchell, M.A. 
iratid. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the new 


Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRykPH OF THE RfYXO- 
GASTRES. By George Massek. 
With 12 Coloured Plates, Royal 8m 
iZs, net. 

‘ A work much in advance of any book in 
the language 'treating .. of this , group .pf 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Sva. 
SecO'/id Edition. 75 . 6i/. 

‘ The book is nbh’- done,_dispIaying an 

intimate knowledge of principle-s, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi* 
tion .’ — Yorkshire Post. 

GENERA L EL E ME NT A R Y 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D. Sc. , 
and V« A. Mundella, With many 
Illustrations. Crown Zm. ^s. 6d. 

\Meihuen^ s Science Priiners. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Iii- 


cludiiig Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound,' Magnetism, Electr'icityj, 
Botany, , Zoology, ■ Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel, M.A,, F.G.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 m 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. , By' R. E.. 
Steel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Sm, 45 . 6d. 

VOLUMETRIC' .'ANALYSIS. ", By;:]. 
B. Russell, B.Sc,, Science Master 
at Burnley"- Grammar '..Sclio'ol ' Dr, 

8 m. IS. 

‘ A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.' 
— Sckool Guardiau, 


Cest&oo{50 of Q:ecbnoIogg 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 

Stroud, D.Sc. , M.A., Professor of 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. W^OOD, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Ediimi. is, ^d. 

‘ Though primarily intended for students. 
Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may^ be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful . '—Literahire, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Wb:bber. With many Illustra- 
tions, Cr.8vo, y.6d, 

‘ An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subj ec t. ’ -- Builder. 

PRACTICAL 'MECHANICS. ' ■ By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations andDiagrams, Cr.Zvo. 3r,6fA 

PiLACTICAL.,':' PHYSICS. ' By.' H. 


Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. C-roimi 8w. gr. '6£f, 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND ■ PRACTICAL. By : .Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher ■ 'to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams.^ . Crown 

8 v(). 2 S. 

P R A. C T I C A L C H E M. I ,S T R Y. 
By W, Fr'ENCh, , Part 1. 

With numerous , diagrams. , Drown 
Sm , IS. 6d'. , - 

‘An excellent and eminently practiGal-little 


iENGL'ISH RECORDS. ACompanion THE ENGLISH CITIZEN ; HIS 
to the History of England. By H, E, i RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MaldeK, M.A. ' 8m 3jr, df/. ; Malben, M.A. is. 6d 
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A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE i lucid and well-arranged account of the 
LOGIC, By Johnson Barker, ! , growth of English literature.’ -- 

B. A, Crown Zvo. 2.S. 6</, j Mall Gazette. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, ■ 
M.A. Third Edition^ Cr.ZvQ, ij. Sd, 

A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crozm Zvo. ss. 6 d. 

The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts, ■ 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
wooD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three pacicets 
of 40, with Answers. li. Or in 
three Books, price 2^/., 2^., and 3^/. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM.: ; By Leon 
Delbos. Cr< 3 ‘te »?2 8m 2s . 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and By the genera! 
reader. 


QQMMEROIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B, GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. DE B. 
GlBBiNS, ■ Litt.D., M.A, Third 
Edition,. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPB2RS. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 

■ Litt.D., M.A, IS, 6d. 

THE . ECONOMI CS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. Gib.bins, 
Litt.D.,' M.A. iL 6 d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL ' COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E,. Bally, , 
Master at the Manchester Grammar i 
School Seoond Edition, 2s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
: '::RESPONDENCE, By S. K. Bally.; ■ 

2S, 6d, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL. 
READER., By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition. 2s. . 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 

Edition, Fcap, 8m ' 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. ByL. W. Lyde, M.A, Second 
Edition, zs. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed. is, 6 d, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. Tayloe, M.A, Third EdiHo?i, 

IS. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. 2l 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H., Jones.; 6 d . 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ. E.B.M ‘Allen, M.A. Cr.Bvo. 2s. 

€ OM M E R C I A L ':L A W. ■ ' ■ By W. , 
Douglas Edwards. 2s. 


WORKS BY A. M, M. 8TEDMAM, M,A, 

FiRST;;:LATiN-.;^LES$0NSi;:':i;5^ 
Ediiimi, Crown Bvo. 2 s, 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 

Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised, x^mo. I.?. 6cf. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
C^^SAR. Part i. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition, xS-mo. is, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. iSmo. 
Secojid Edition, is, 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seve?tth 
Edition, Fcap, %vo, is, 6d, 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. is, 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth mid 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
Svo. 15. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key 35. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE : Rules and Exercises. 
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